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LANCASHIRE. 


Tue recent struggle in one of the most populous and thriving dis- 
tricts of Lancashire is not likely to remain, like the great strike of 
the builders, or that of the engineers, or that of the Preston opera- 
tives in 1852-4, or more singular than any of these, the memorable 
agricultural lock-out of 1874, as a conspicuous landmark in the 
history of industrial development. . Still, it has points of interest 
peculiar to itself, and even if it had not, there are some circumstances 
of the time which should make us unwilling to let it pass without 
rather more consideration than is usually given to the endless 
panorama of the nine-day wonders of morning newspapers. The 
giant of Labour has been shaking his huge form with uneasy 
violence to east and west of us. In the United States less than a 
year ago, society was shocked by murderous outrage and destruction 
waged against capital and employers; for a few days it seemed as if 
the great war for the conversion of slave-labour into free in the 
South, was to be followed by a small war for the reduction of free 
labour to order in the North; and the address which the Amalga- 
mated Trades and Labour Union of New York City sent the other 
day to the cotton operatives of Lancashire, is better proof than the 
mere words of the writers, not only that so-called “free political 
institutions do not guarantee the well-being of the toiling class,” but 
that there as here no political solution is adequate for a mighty 
problem that is at once economic and moral. In Germany the wild 
mal-administration of capital which first sent the wages of the 
common navvy up to fifteen shillings a day, and then speedily left 
him and his fellows in a state of destitution which is said to be 
pitiable, has now been followed—to say nothing of more sinister 
events—by the return of a dozen members to parliament, and by the 
establishment of no less than thirty organs in the press, to represent 
a kind of opinions which the English artisans cast behind them 
a quarter of a century since, and which now appear to be finally ex- 
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2 LANCASHIRE. 


tinct even in France, their first nursery. It was not to be expected 
that this industrial cyclone would leave England untouched. We 
are yet, as the most competent observers fear, a long way from 
the end of all the wide-spreading causes that are depressing trade, 
and worse things may still befall us. Meanwhile it is satisfactory 
to think that we have only been caught by the fringe and skirts of 
the storm, and that the rioting at Blackburn and Burnley, hateful as 
it is, has been a moderate version of the more incensed doings at 
Pittsburg. 

We shall not here enter into the momentous questions as to 
whether the enormous size of the Lancashire trade has ever been 
solidly based, or will ever return, or what are the causes that 
have led to the unwelcome transformation of the trade from one of 
colossal profits to one of comparative stagnation and loss. It is 
enough to say that a branch of manufacture of which no less than 
five-sixths of the products are disposed of abroad in every quarter of 
the globe, must be subject to the operation of forces of such remote- 
ness and magnitude as to be as much beyond the control either of 
employers or workmen as if they were vicissitudes in the atmosphere 
of the moon. These may be left for consideration at some other day, 
and from another pen. What we purpose now is to offer some 
remarks on a minor incident of this threatened collapse. And in 
doing this we may as well try to be just. It is unworthy 
of people who have not even the excuse of urgent personal in- 
terest, to allow themselves to be drawn into .the blind path of 
crimination and recrimination. The questions are of too complex 
a nature to be settled in this way. Sweeping general propositions 
as to the character or conduct either of employers or workmen, are 
all equally untrue and equally unprofitable. The partisans who 
denounce the tyranny of capitalists grinding the face of the poor, 
are exactly on a level with the simpletons. who call a strike a rebel- 
lion, and propose that workmen should be brought under military 
law.’ That a weaver’s delegate, in the excitement of a great meeting, 
should tell his fellow-workmen that they are slaves, is not any more 
surprising nor culpable than that a hot-headed employer should vow 
that, rather than submit to the dictation of a union, he will let his 
machinery rust to pieces, and the four walls of his mill crumble to 
the ground. Lancashire is before all others the county of strong 
language. People there are accustomed even in the repose of ordi- 
nary intercourse to a naked vehemence of style that might seem to 
an innocent stranger to signal the near break-up of society. They 


(1) The Morning Post (June 19) spoke of the recent struggle as ‘‘an abortive rebellion.” 
And some ten years ago a writer in Blackwood in all seriousness brought forward the 


happy thought that drivers of railway locomotives should be subjected to a Mutiny 
Act. , 
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give and take, as pleasant banter, such crude pungencies as in other 
places would be wiped out in blood. Their headstrong rhetoric 
ought not to mislead us. The fundamental opinion held by work- 
men and employers of one another, in their better moments, is con- 
formable to the judgment of a dispassionate on-looker. 

It is impossible to draw up an indictment against either section. 
There are employers in Lancashire who take rank among the most 
loyal and capable servants of English society. They have as keen a 
feeling as a great soldier for discipline, order, duty, and they have a 
feeling, which great soldiers have not always had, of respect and 
good-will and considerateness for those with whom they work. The 
anxieties of such a position are hardly less than those of a general in 
a campaign, and at this moment when men see their capital, or worse 
still, the capital borrowed from other people, standing idle, and find 
themselves awkwardly placed between the broker at Liverpool who 
sells their cotton, and the agent at Manchester who buys their cloth, 
we may recommend him who sleeps too sound to borrow the employer’s 
pillow. The greatness of his burden gives a certain quality to the 
head of an immense factory, which not seldom has in it something of 
the large gravity of the statesman. . The administration of capital in 
the manufacturing trade calls for some of the most solid faculties of 
human character. The foible of social vanity and a fatuous desire to 
be mistaken for noblemen are not absent, and it would not be hard 
to find cases where, after receiving one of those titular distinctions 
which confer no honour, a man has crippled his business in order to 
make provision for an eldest son. This is one of the penalties that 
we pay for the blessings of aristocracy. An employer who does his 
duty might well be content to enjoy his own position with high self- 
respect and a good conscience. If the landowner were to leave the 
country, he could not take the land with him; but if a great 
employer leaves his business, he takes with him a power of adminis- 
tration which is not less indispensable than the capital itself. But 
all these Captains of Industry are not alike. Some of them are idle, 
some are incompetent, and “some of them,” in the emphatic words 
of one of the best employers in the county, “are blackguards.”’ 
That is to say, they are harsh, insolent, sordid, and as willing to be 
slave-drivers as the factory inspectors will allow. These rough 
spirits do more to poison relations between employers and operatives 
than better men can remedy. 

If employers differ, so do workmen. There is as much difference 
in competency and worth between the workman who has his 
machine ready to begin work on the first beat of the engine, who is 
alert for breakages, who carries his weft briskly to the weighing 
room, and the saunterer who watches the minutes like a lazy 
schoolboy, as there is difference between a senior wrangler and a 

B2 
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wooden spoon. The best type of artisan in a mill, is as good as 
the best type of active humanity anywhere else, and the best type 
abounds. <A story was told by a weaver at one of the meetings 
which moved the rough audience to tears. ‘ He said he was giving 
some bread-tickets out, and was told of a widow woman with five 
children that the neighbours thought must be in want. He went 
into her house, and shut the door behind him. She looked into his 
face, and asked him what he was after. He said, ‘ Well, I’ve come 
a-begging o’ you.’ She said, ‘Begging are you? You don’t look 
like one.’ After a pause she added, ‘ Well, I’ve got a loaf given me 
at Duxbury’s, but the childer have eaten nearly half of it; but Pll 
give you a slice off it.” He stopped her hand, however, and said, 
‘Here, I’ve a couple of tickets,’ and she sobbed out ‘God bless 
you.” So through the blinding squalid mists of class struggle, still 
pierces the fair starlight of human pity. There are those who seem 
to think that every spinner is a brutal ignorant greedy Caliban. 
People write of Lancashire as if it were the Black Country, where 
women help to draw the heavy-laden barge along ink-black canals, 
where shapeless mountains of slag and scoria make the landscape 
monstrous, as if some leprous Titan had laid his hand upon it, and 
we almost curse the very bounteousness of the earth, 


‘* Whose combustible 
And fuelled entrails, thence conceiving fire 
Sublimed with mineral fury, aid the winds, 
And leave a singed bottom all involved 
With stench and smoke.” 


But this is not North-East Lancashire. A correspondent of the 
Daily News has lately described the Lancashire exterior :—‘ Long 
and broad streets of artisans’ houses [not a few of them owned 
by the artisans who live in them] succeed each other. All are 
kept in admirable order, and almost oppress the artistic sense by 
their very monotony of neatness. Built of red brick or grey 
stone, each compact little dwelling boasts its clean window blinds, 
and a number, varying from two to six, of the healthiest and 
cleanest of children it has ever been my lot to look upon.” This 
is the witness, not of the partial native, but of the observant 
stranger. Even mothers work in the mills, but there are competent 
and humane observers who think that the homes of such women 
are better than the homes of their neighbours who dawdle at the cot- 
tage door all day. Sons and daughters often use language of ungra- 
cious independence to their parents, but the undoubted fact remains 
that they usually hand over the week’s earnings—it has been com- 
puted, more or less truly, that the average earnings of man, woman, 
and child in the Blackburn district amount to seventeen shillings per 
week,—they hand these earnings over to the common fund of the 
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house. They are addicted to good living, and this is naturally a 
great scandal to the anchorites of Pall Malland the Stock Exchange ; 
but men and women who work with a will for fifty-six hours a week 
in a high temperature need some temptation to appetite. And those 
of us who can remember in person, or from the tradition of the 
generation before us, what a Lancashire town was forty or even thirty 
years ago, have the singular additional satisfaction of realising that 
this all marks an almost incredibly rapid march from something very 
like savagery. Although the theology of a town like Blackburn is 
of a narrow, unhistoric, and rancorous kind, yet one must give even 
this dull and cramped Evangelicalism its due, and admit that the 
churches and chapels have done good service, through their Sunday 
Schools and otherwise, in impressing a kind of moral organization on 
the mass of barbarism which surged chaotically into the factory 
towns. Lancashire theology does not make a man love his neigh- 
bour, but its external system promotes cleanliness, truth-telling, 
and chastity, and the zeal of the clergy of all sects, however much we 
may wish that it had been connected with a more hopeful doctrine, 
has been a barrier for which civilisation will always owe something 
to their name, against the most awful influx that the world ever saw of 
furious provocatives to unbridled sensuality and riotous animalism. 
Their rites have been to better purpose than the baptism with which 
Spaniards sought to sanctify the angry volcanoes of Nicaragua. 
Factory life even now is not exactly an idyll. The dialect is un- 
couth, and the tones of voice have no musical flexibility. The long 
street of red brick and grey stone is not so picturesque as the Mer- 
cato Vecchio at Florence, nor are the forms of men and women any 
match for the noble figures that scowl at the traveller on the southern 
bank of the Tiber. But if any one will without prejudice survey the 
thousands of well-dressed artisans who throng into the parks of the 
Lancashire towns on Sunday evenings, and reflect on the habits of 
self-respect which distinguish the vast majority of them, he will per- 
haps agree that in spite of some drunkenness, some unthrift, in spite 
of a poor religion and aims too personal, and notwithstanding many 
grave social perils that are latent in the present organization of 
industry, yet nowhere else on the earth’s surface, not even in the 
United States themselves, is there to be found at this moment so 
immense a population with such a command of ‘the means of decent 
and happy living, and such a capacity of using them. 

A far more important feature than any material prosperity or 
external order is the presence of the most civilising agency in the 
world, the habit of orderly and disciplined co-operation with others, 
and the rising sense of mutual connection and interdependence for 
common ends. A strike is not perhaps a very edifying moment at 
which to call attention to such a trait, and the sentiment is as yet ina 
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rudimentary stage. Yet this co-operation is already fully recognised 
and constantly acted on. The intense heat and blaze of a moment 
of industrial war leave untouched many of the conditions of ordinary 
industrial peace. The relations of employer and workman are so 
intimately bound up with one another in all highly organized trades, 
that even in the angriest struggle, underneath rough words and 
exasperated action, may be unmistakably discerned the counteracting 
consciousness of identity of substantial interest. Throughout the 
present strike, for instance, thousands of workmen have continued to 
live on in cottages for which they could not pay the rent, and for 
which in many cases they never will pay the rent, although the 
cottages belonged to the very masters whom they were fiercely re- 
sisting. Yet such a word as ejectment was never heard. The most 
violent master in his most embittered moment was not reckless 
enough to think seriously of forcibly exercising his legal rights as a 
landlord. It has been an inflamed family quarrel, but no war 
d outrance. This is only one illustration of the spirit of conscious 
co-operation which overrides the mere impulses of barbaric resent- 
ment. It would be easy to describe how in various ways, in this 
and in all other Lancashire strikes, the masters have deliberately 
contributed to the maintenance of the workmen who were with- 
standing them to the face. No doubt here is as much calculation as 
sentiment. As one of them said to me, “ All this is not philan- 
thropy, it is business.” Anything like wholesale ejectment would 
have meant a small civil war, followed by the break-up of the popu- 
lation and the ruin of the trade. 

An employer is as proud of the skill, experience, and industry of 
his particular company of workmen, as the colonel of a crack regi- 
ment is proud of the strength, the dexterity, the bearing of his 
hussars or his lancers. The pride of the employer may be said, if 
you please, to have its root in his interests, because the mill from 
which the bad workmen have been gradually weeded out, and into 
which there has been gradually introduced a tradition of regularity, 
skill, carefulness, and order, is both a happier place for the em- 
ployer, and a more prosperous place for the employer’s capital. It is 
no joke for a master of this kind to see his men attracted to the mill 
of his competitor; it is no trifle for him to lose men,—and this is 
especially true of overlookers and others of higher responsibility and 
trust,—whom he has known since the beginning of his active life; 
and it would be not only not a joke nor a trifle, it would be nothing 
less than the destruction of the fabric that it may have taken thirty 
or forty years to rear, if the whole body of the best artisans of the 
district were to be dispersed, their skill and experience lost to the 
trade, and the masters left in a dreary desert of rusting spindles and 
silent looms. The economist may talk of labour, like water, always 
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finding its level, and of new workers rushing into Lancashire to take 
the place of those who had been driven out. The employers know 
better. It is only in their manifestoes for the press that they borrow 
the jargon of bad economists, and talk of labour as a fluid or an 
abstraction. In the great Preston strike of five-and-twenty years 
ago they tried to import labour from the country, but they speedily 
discovered that a skilled artisan is not made in a day nor a month, 
and that hedging and ditching, reaping and delving, furnish but an 
ill preparation for the fine touch, the clever eye, the close attention, 
that mark trained spinners and weavers of a second or a third 
industrial generation. 

By the side of these honourable workers is a stratum of the 
most depraved ruffians on the face of the earth. They are not the 
special product of the factory life, but the common product of town 
life. Their counterparts exist wherever population is thick enough 
to screen men of vicious propensities from the check of an effective 
public opinion. Their glance and bearing as you pass them in the road- 
way tell you that they are thriftless, dissolute, violent, brutal, unruly, 
and inveterately mutinous to the very core—not mutinous against the 
will of their employer, but organized rebels against every condition of 
wholesome and ordered life. This class furnishes a standing army for 
whatever passion may happen to be uppermost. We saw them in Black- 
burn in the autumn of 1868, scouring the streets with their picking- 
sticks, and breaking heads and windows to the sacred tune of Altar 
and Throne. A very well-informed Blackburn correspondent writes 
to the Manchester Examiner : “Their boldness in defying the police 
and in attacking property is largely to be accounted for by the 
former practice of millowners and others of hiring them in mobs or 
large gangs at contested elections (before the ballot came into use) 
to fight, and maraud, and terrorise the quieter class of voters, in the 
interest of their respective candidates. These rough fellows have 
been taught to think that charging through the streets, storming 
committee rooms and polling places, and smashing windows pro- 
miscuously, were but venial offences when committed on behalf of a 
candidate for a seat in the House of Commons. Some of the men 
who denounce them so vehemently, now when they have turned 
their artillery against the masters’ mills and houses, were the very 
persons who supplied them with ‘picking-sticks’ for the party 
political street fights years ago, and who enjoyed nothing better 
than to see a Grimshaw Park and King Street mob meet and stone 
and belabour each other with weapons brought out of the factories, 
by special permission, for such a purpose.’ These are the people 
who violently break up the lecture of the agent of the Liberation 
Society. It was they who, some years ago, disgraced Bolton by 
outrageous riot and savagery on the occasion of a “ Dilke meeting.” 
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And it was they, according to the better evidence, who formed at 
least the energetic nucleus of the mcb who burned down the house 
of the spokesman of the employers, and did their best to promote a 
general wreckage of the mills, 

To what extent they were joined by a portion of those who are 
ordinarily well-disposed, is a matter of dispute. The population of 
Blackburn has quick feelings; it has the defects of its qualities ; and. 
the same temperament which renders them the most indomitable 
workers in the whole county, may expose them to gusts of uncon- 
trollable passion. Mr. Jackson himself, with a magnanimity that 
does him singular honour, came forward to defend the operatives 
from some too undiscriminating charges that had been made against 
them, And at any rate it is a certain mark of progress that so 
much astonishment should have been felt in the country, and so 
much shame in the district, at outrages which, gross and intolerable 
as they were, are still moderate when compared with previous out- 
breaks, from the mob which more than a hundred years ago demo- 
lished Hargreaves’s house and Peel’s mill and all the spinning-jennies 
that they could find, down to the loom-breaking riots of 1826, and 
political riots, and Murphy riots of our own immediate generation.’ 

So far as the general issues of the great conflicts of this century 
are concerned, it does not follow that a full admission of the claims 
of both of the contending groups to a measure of respect and sym- 
pathy, is at all the same thing as the vague and weak conclusion 
of random amiability—that there is as much to be said on one side as 
the other. There have been many particular episodes in which this 
moderate and balanced position might have been wisely taken, just 
as there have been others where the right was wholly with the 
employers, and others again where it was wholly with the workmen. 
Many strikes have been mischievous and unprovoked, and many 
have been most wholesome. In the recent struggle it is impossible, 
as we shall try to show, to congratulate either employers or work- 
men on unmixed prudence, foresight, and self-control. But although 
each set of incidents in the history of industrial development must 
be judged apart, yet such judgment can only be sound, on condi- 
tion that it is made with reference to a general way of looking at 
the whole movement. In short, the most entire freedom in survey- 
ing the particular circumstances either of the Lancashire strike or 
any other, does not interfere with the large conviction that, taken 
as a Whole, when all has been said that can be said as to the mis- 
taken aims of the artisan class, the proletariate on a false scent, 
and so forth, the movement since the end of the Napoleonic wars for 
the emancipation of industry, as that movement has been carried on 


(1) The reader who cares to know what the Blackburn district has been, may be 
referred to Mr. W. A. Abram’s careful and laborious history of that town. 
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by the industrial classes on their own behalf, has abounded in advan- 
tage for all the highest interests of society. It has been the real 
movement of the century, the most characteristic, the most impor- 
tant, the centre of the deepest forces, the movement to which the 
future historian of our times will devote his gravest attention. 
Dynastic wars, redistribution of territory, political transformations, 
even convulsions of faith, will seem less momentous than the rise of 
the workmen to a decisive share in the control of their own destinies, 
and what is still more important for civilisation, their rise to habits 
and character which fit them for exercising this control with 
‘safety and good service to the commonwealth of the western nations. 
This is not because the workmen are better as a class, or more 
admirable as individuals. It is just because they are not a class, 
but the great substance, bulk, body and reality of the community. 
The most marked characteristic of the modern time is the recogni- 
tion of this. The possessors of property, like the possessors of 
authority, cannot resist the consciousness of responsibility, no longer to 
the sentiment of their own order merely, but to the expectations of 
the common people. The great and the wealthy are invaded by the 
feeling that their authority and their riches are of the nature of a 
trust, and that social well-being depends not on the subjection, but 
on the elevation of those whose toil is the broadest support of the 
vast structure. Society has changed its type, and gone under the 
yoke of new ideals. It is not only the foremost minds of the country 
in all the various walks and callings of life, who take an active, 
conscious part in pressing to realise this new standard ; its presence 
is in the universal air; the forces that have brought it forth guide 
silently and irresistibly even those who seem farthest removed from 
it and who protest most impatiently against it. 

The gigantic system of industry that has been organized in Lan- 
cashire, can only be usefully criticised from this point of view. We 
can only measure that astonishing fabric of industrial polity, as we 
can only justify the various incidents of its growth and regulation, 
by considering how far it tends to help or to hinder the rise of our 
society to that better type which is now before us. The ability and 
energy of the employers have contributed as much as the skill and 
industry of the workmen to the amazing prosperity of the cotton 
districts. It is childish to disparage either in favour of others. It 
is untrue to assert that their interests are not as a whole identical. 
But there are points at which their material interests directly clash, 
and it is the simple truth to say that at these points it is the interests 
of the workmen, rightly understood, that are the interests of civilisa- 
tion and the community. 

The doctrine of unlimited and onpressing competition—competition 
not with foreigners but with one another—has led the manufacturers 
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to an expansion of their trade which some observers have regarded 
as reckless and insensate, and which even the calmest must look 
upon with uneasiness. If they could have had their own way, this 
competition would have been left wholly unchecked even by that 
kind of legislation which everybody outside of the trade uniformly 
perceives to be rational, beneficent, and more than this, even indispen- 
sable to the progress of civilisation. The manufacturer, spurred by 
the fiery necessities of competing with his neighbour in the next 
street, fought with might and main against the laws that restrict the 
hours of labour, and against the laws that order factory children to 
be sent to school for half their time. It is astonishing how even 
now, and even from the lips of the ablest and most public-spirited 
employers, one constantly overhears a regretful sigh for a day of 
twelve hours, Exactly in the same spirit, they contended against the 
legislative repeal, one after another, of the various laws and judgments 
against the combination of workmen, simply because in the combina- 
tion of the workmen they justly foresaw the most powerful engine for 
limiting the competition of the employers. 

The orthodox doctrine has been that the interests of civilisation 
are best promoted by the supply of his goods to the consumer at the 
lowest possible rate. But the social ideal interposes. It is clear 
on reflection that the economic proposition is not really tenable, 
and that nobody acts as if it were so. It is shallow enough to 
sneer at an economist for his enthusiasm about cheap shirtings, 
and such sneers at the elements of material comfort are never 
heard except from those who are themselves steeped to the lips 
in luxurious plenty. But let us admit that cheap shirtings may 
be very dear to the society that produces them. In practice every one 
does admit that such a society has interests of its own to protect, 
and first and foremost among these interests is the maintenance of as 
high a type of life as possible among its workers. Something has 
been said about Lancashire one day being reduced to the desolation 
of Tyre, but who would not a thousand times rather see even that 
catastrophe, than that Lancashire should keep her trade in the fatal 
condition on which the commercial greatness of Tyre rested, the 
forced labour of a population of slaves? What Englishman who 
had not bartered his soul away would consent for all the material 
gains in the world to see the whole labouring population of the Lan- 
cashire towns reduced to the condition of the Irish quarter of Liver- 
pool, or Five Points at New York? Who would choose to see those 
endless rows of commodious, cleanly, wholesome, and decent cot- 
tages transformed into the bestial sties of the Chinese quarter of San 
Francisco ? 

This question is not a mere question in the air. Nobody with a 
capacity for taking interest in social possibilities, can think without 
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uneasiness of the slow stir that has already begun to make itself felt 
like the first still creeping of matter awakening to the conditions of 
organization, in the vast empire of China. Of China asa probable 
source of extreme military danger to English rule in India, this is 
not the place to speak, but the economic contest of the cheap races 
with the dear ones is sure to come. The merchants and employers 
will have themselves to thank. It was the shameless wars waged 
for the extension of their markets, which roused the slumbering 
Leviathan ; it was they who tapped the volcano. 


Here then is the true reason why a reduction of wages, necessary as 
it constantly is in the tidal fluctuations of trade, ought to be an object 
of as much concern to the rest of the community as to the artisans 
themselves. Their well-being is the interest of all. Fluctuations 
of wages are the worst of the evils to which the life of the artisan 
is exposed. A lower rate, if permanent, might be less demoralising 
than the uncertainty attendant on occasional descents to it from a 
higher rate. Frequent changes in the scale of living, and uncertainty 
how long to-day’s scale may last, destroy the moral order of a house- 
hold. Such conditions are fatal to calculating thrift, and everybody 
knows that nothing so surely fosters extravagance as a speculative 
income. Fluctuations apart, there is a level below which it is not 
to the advantage of society that its most industrious members should 
descend, and the great service which combinations of workmen have 
rendered to the rest of England is their tenacity in maintaining or 
raising this level by their constant sensitiveness on the subject of 
wages. 

It is commonly assumed by academic economists that every reduc- 
tion of wages will be sooner or later followed by a return to the 
former rate. But this is merely the assumption of a lazy optimism. 
There is no such rhythmic law of alternating rise and fall in the 
labour market. On the contrary, there are causes constantly at work 
tending to make a reduction permanent, and not only that, but 
tending also to make each reduction the next step to a second. In 
the iron trade the Staffordshire men see that a reduction of their 
wages to the level of Cleveland or Belgium does not stop there. As 
soon as the Staffordshire prices have fallen low enough to maintain 
competition, what security is there that the Belgian master will not 
again reduce the wages of his men, and thus again force a second 
and a third drop in Staffordshire? The unionists might say, and 
say rightly, that they will not, if they can help it, be parties to a 
process that means the gradual lowering of the material resources of 
the labouring population of the world to the standard that happens to 
suffice for that portion of it which is least able for political, historical, 
or other reasons to secure an ampler share of the wealth of the earth, 
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and of all the blessings and adornments of life. Iam aware that the 
workmen do not always put their claims in this precise light. They 
are fond of inscribing the sacred and eternal device of Justice on 
the banner with which they go forth to war. But those who 
refuse to give justice a place or a hearing in economics, may be less 
unwilling to take account of this more concrete and visible form of 
social expediency. 

If these general considerations are essential to a comprehensive 
survey of the recent situation in Lancashire, it is fatal to suppose 
that they alone are enough. Nobody can form a judgment on the 
recent struggle who has not examined the whole case on its merits, 
and studied the special details of the claims on either side, and the 
circumstances under which they were actually made. Anybody who 
has skimmed a shilling primer of political economy, seems to think 
that this qualifies him,to teach a cotton-spinner how to manage his 
business, and to lecture an artisan as to the wages that he ought to 
ask. To have read the text-books of political economy, or even to 
have delivered public lectures on its propositions, no more entitles 
one to pronounce a verdict here, than to have mastered Mr, Spencer’s 
Principles of Biology entitles a man to prescribe for a fever, or 
to decide the expediency of cutting off a limb. The whole series of 
transactions is full of difficulty, and no economic formula whatever 
helps'in the smallest degree to clear it up, any more than an 
astronomic formula will teach a sailor how to steer a ship from Liver- 
pool to Rio, unless he has the charts that mark the winds, currents, 
and shoals of that special course. 

The general conclusion which gradually forced itself upon a per- 
fectly neutral observer was that the struggle never really turned 
upon any of the great familiar issues of industrial conflict, but has 
arisen from a certain want of tact, management, and temper, for 
which the employers and the workmen are each as much to blame as 
the other. There was no principle really at stake, for, as I shall 
presently show, the employers practically concur with the workmen 
in the possible expediency of reducing production. Above all, there 
was no denial on the part of the workmen of the fundamental propo- 
sition from which the employers started, namely, that the condition 
of the trade demanded a re-adjustment of wages or production, or 
both. In the able manifesto (April 18th) which was signed by the 
names of Messrs. Birtwisle and Whalley, but the text of which is 
believed to have been the work of another hand, the losses of the 
manufacturers are explicitly admitted. ‘We are aware,” they said, 
“that the cotton-trade has suffered for a long time, and is still 
suffering most severely. The bankruptcies, liquidations, and quiet 
arrangements made so frequently by manufacturers, are evident 
proof of the unprofitable character of the business... . Prices are 
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exceedingly low, the margin between the raw material and manufac- 
tured article being less than at any previous period in the history of 
the trade.” They proceed to give instances. One kind of shirting 
“can easily be bought to-day for 6s. 6d. No man can produce them 
at a less cost than 7s. 1d. Another instance: . . . jacconets are 
being sold at 2s. 6d.; their net cost is 2s. 84d. Nowa firm with 
only five hundred looms, on either of these articles is losing at the 
rate of £60 sterling per week.” This is the key to the discussion. 
Probably no industrial struggle ever began with so explicit a conces- 
sion by one side of the central contention of their opponents. From 
this point onwards everything else is matter of dispute, but it has 
been dispute which could never have led to the extreme measures of 
strike and lock-out, if the disputants on both sides had been 
thoroughly eager to keep the peace. The loss mournfully proclaimed 
by the employers was sympathetically admitted by the workmen. 
The workmen of North-East Lancashire appeared to be as ready as 
their fellows in other parts of the county to bear their share of a 
loss which they never attempted to deny. The only real question 
was as to the form in which they should bear it, and this was a 
question which better management, would certainly have settled 
peacefully unless there happened to be local reasons, which it is diffi- 
cult to understand or to specify, for the existence of a latent exacer- 
bation of feeling between the two sets of sufferers from the state of 
the trade. At Preston, which is within the area of the recent strike, 
while some of the mills eventually locked out, others were working 
at a reduction of 10 per cent., others at a reduction of 5 per cent., 
and others again at no reduction at all. At Bolton, which is not 
within the area of North-East Lancashire, the workmen had sub- 
mitted to two successive reductions of 5 percent. At Ashton-under- 
Lyne, also without the area of the struggle, there had been a reduc- 
tion of 5 per cent., and a second reduction is in contemplation. 
Why was an equally tranquil settlement impossible at Blackburn 
and Burnley? This is a question to which the present writer could 
never get an intelligible answer. 

Before Christmas the employers met the operative delegates, and 
proposed a reduction of 5 per cent. The conference was adjourned. 
After some weeks the Masters’ Association sent to the delegates 
notice of another conference. The delegates did not reply. The 
employers met, and as no announcement had been received of the 
intention of the delegates to attend, a resolution for a 10 per cent. 
reduction was passed in their absence. Ten minutes after this the 
delegates arrived, but the employers positively declined to reopen 
the question. Now it is believed by those who have the best means 
of knowing, that the delegates had come prepared to accept a reduc- 
tion of 5 per cent., and it has been said that they were even ready in 
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the last resort to have compromised at 74 per cent. Is it not piti- 
able, and worse than pitiable, that so momentous a conference as this 
would certainly have proved, and one so likely to have ended ina 
pacific solution, was heedlessly broken off on what must really be 
pronounced a mere piece of etiquette and barren formality ? After 
the failure—may we call it the culpable failure ?—of this interview, 
all was possible, except peace. 

Again, it is difficult not to see that, apart from the unlucky 
failure of the delegates in punctuality, it would have been on the 
face of it more politic to begin the process of reduction in North- 
East Lancashire, as had been done elsewhere, at 5 per cent. If 
this were only the opinion of a person not in the trade, it would be 
worth nothing, but it was and it remains the private opinion of more 
than one employer of consideration, who sacrificed judgment and 
interests for the sake of a vicious concert. 

The employers were no doubt aware that the resources of the 
workmen were slender. The operative spinners subscribe to their 
union pretty liberally, and their funds may have justified resistance. 
The weavers, on the other hand, are weak. Women, who are 
numerous in this branch of the trade, do not willingly join trade- 
societies. The rate of subscription is exceedingly low, and the 
numbers are small. I was informed that in Preston not more than 
twelve or fifteen hundred weavers are members of the association, 
out of a body of as many thousands. In Blackburn the proportion is 
greater, but even there not more than one-fifth of the total number 
of weavers are members of the society. ‘The employers were alive to 
the inadequate strength of their opponents. If the weavers had 
been paying a substantial weekly sum to the union, and had thus 
secured a stout capital at their backs, the employers’ association 
would never have dreamed of marching straight to a 10 per cent. 
reduction. 

It may be said that the same consideration which made the em- 
ployers bold, ought to have made the leaders of the workmen 
cautious. And this is true. But itis a great mistake to take for 
granted that that fierce democracy can be wielded at will by a union 
secretary. It is more true of the chiefs of unions than of other 
partisan-chiefs, that they can only lead by following. As a rule 
the officers of unions are the last persons in the world to desire a 
strike. The interest and ease of the leaders lie entirely in the other 
way. The pressure, in Mr. George Howell’s words, generally 
originates with the rank and file’ There are unwise men among 
them, as there are unwise men among journalists, bishops, and 
cabinet ministers. But most of them are not unwise, and they 
usually do their best to persuade their constituents to stop short of 


(1) Conflicts of Capital and Labour, p. 280. 
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a strike. Responsibility often chastens the cruder enthusiasm of 
their younger days. In the present instance, it would be imper- 
tinent to doubt that Mr. Birtwisle and Mr. Whalley approved of 
the strike which they organized, but no one who was present even 
at the final meeting of delegates when submission was decided upon 
by a majority against a fervid minority, would believe that the dis- 
approval of a strike by the leaders would have offered any effectual 
resistance to the passionate resolution of the great bulk of the 
artisans. This passion was kindled not by reduction, as a solution 
of the trade difficulty, but by the fact of so large a reduction being 
made so suddenly. The difference between 10 per cent. to-day, and 
two reductions of 5 per cent. extended over three or four months, 
may not be very momentous in the eye of cool economic reason ; 
but the first of the two processes gives a rude and inevitable shock 
to the imagination. It is probably true that the smaller reduction 
would not have given the manufacturer the full amount of the relief 
that he sought, but the disturbance of business and of the relations 
between employers and workmen which has arisen out of the 
incidents of the strike and lock-out, has been too dear a price to pay 
for the difference between 5 or 74 and 10 per cent. in wages. 

A great deal of discussion has naturally been directed to the pro- 
posal with which the workmen met the demand of the employers. 
Superficially stated, that proposal seemed a monstrous paradox. A 
writer in the Economist—a journal exceptionally distinguished for 
the sobriety and coolness of its political judgments—has expressed 
the superficial view of the workmen’s case tersely enough. “Stated 
plainly and nakedly,” he says—“ stated so indeed even by themselves 
—the case was this,—and it need only to be put in plain words for 
its illogicality to be manifest. The masters said, ‘ We can stand our 
losses no longer alone ; you must share them to the extent of 10 per 
cent. ; instead of 20s. a week you must be content with 18s.’ The 
men. replied—‘ We know you are losing, and we are willing to accept 
the 10 per cent. reduction you propose; but only on condition that 
you will, by working short time, knock off 20 per cent. more. We will 
take 18s. instead of 20s., provided you will pay us 14s. only. 
Otherwise we will turn out, and have nothing.’ Is it possible to 
fancy a position more utterly untenable and senseless ?—a ground of 
quarrel, suffering, and strike more inconceivably untenable? Yet 
this is the strict and precisely accurate statement of the point at 
issue. It is a strike not because the masters offer the men 18s. instead 
of 20s., but because they offer 18s. instead of 14s. Fourteen shillings 
would have been accepted cordially—eighteen shillings is rejected 
with irritation and disgust.” * 

It ought to have been seen that such a statement imputed to the 


(1) Economist, June 1, 1878. 
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workmen a degree of absurdity that is impossible. The Lancashire 
weavers are passionate, but they are not idiots. Anybody who proves 
that they are this, must know that he has proved too much, and ought 
instantly to set to work to revise his arguments. Personally, after 
conversations with some of the people concerned in that proposal, 
and after reading some of the speeches in which it was referred to, 
I cannot help feeling very little doubt that the proposal was never 
serious, if it was not a cheap device for earning an outside repu- 
tation for being conciliatory and practicable. Everybody knew, if 
everybody did not avow, that it was desperate; that it was a pro- 
posal which it was impossible, for reasons that I shall presently 
mention, for the masters to entertain. 

But that scheme was by no means in itself the paradox which 
it seemed to critics at a distance. In the first place, it was per- 
fectly capable from the point of view, alike of employers and 
employed, of the line of defence which was taken by the literary 
champions of the workmen. The market was glutted—such was 
their contention—and the remedy could only be found in a 
reduction of the stock of manufactured cloth with which the vast 
warehouses and cellars of Manchester were filled to bursting. Were 
the workmen right or wrong in their contention? My answer 
would have little value; but we have at least the evidence of 
the employers themselves, whatever that may be worth from the 
point of view of the consumer, that the men were right; for it was 
something of the nature of a common taunt that the workmen, in 
the very process of endeavouring to injure the employers by a strike, 
had in fact done many of them the service of saving them from 
bankruptcy. And how? By stopping production. Short time 
might have been a bad way of bringing the same thing about ; that 
is another question. ‘Whatever may have been the merit or demerit 
of short time as a means, the confessions of three-fourths of the 
employers show that limitation of production as the end, has been a 
service to them. Mr. Rainsford Jackson in addressing the Man- 
chester Chamber of Commerce {May 6) on a paper by Mr. Lord on 
the causes of the present depression of trade, said: “ Mr. Lord had 
referred to the necessity of their working short time and of reducing 
their output. It was perhaps desirable that the output should be reduced. 
He was not prepared to say that when even 10 per cent. was taken 
off the wages, the markets would take all that the mills are now 
producing. . . . He did not say that they might not, after this dispute 
with the workmen was settled, resort to some means of reducing pro- 
duction, but it would be done by different forms according to their 
individual positions and the view they took of their prospects.” The 
employers, at any rate, justify the principle to which their opponents 
professed to look for that ultimate rectification of the markets on 
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which the prosperity of both depended. If the diminution of pro- 
duction is really so great a departure from the way of salvation, the 
professors of economics should divide their dreary reproaches equally 
between employers and workmen. 

There is a more interesting defence than this for what, if it be 
wrongly apprehended, must seem the climax of economic infatuation. 
The workmen saw, as clearly as their Mentors in the London press, 
the not very recondite arithmetical proposition, that if they received 
only fourteen shillings for four days, when they might have’ earned 
eighteen shillings in six days, they would find themselves with four 
shillings less in their pockets at the week’s end. But they looked—or 
their argument looked—beyond the week’send. The writers who so 
triumphantly enunciated beyond a cavil that eighteen shillings are 
more than fourteen, ought to have remembered that this is not the first 
time that the workmen have preferred some other aim to the immediate 
week’s return. Their late agitation for the Nine Hours Bill, which 
was a permanent form of short time, was pursued independently of 
the effect which they were warned that it would have in diminishing 
wages. And so on the present occasion, the cash value of the 
labour of the passing week was not-by any means the single decisive 
element. The workmen look further ahead than their censors. The 
temporary loss of the ten per cent. reduction was the least part of 
the matter. What was vitally important was that wages should go 
back to the former rate at the earliest moment at which the condition 
of the trade would permit it, and there was no way so sure of dis- 
covering that this moment had arrived, as putting the masters on 
short time. Short time would be a self-acting check, marking the 
revival of trade, because such a revival would have for its first 
symptom or consequence an irresistible eagerness on the part of the 
employers to return to full time; and a return to full time would 
have necessarily been accompanied by a return to the full rate of 
wages. 

So much then for the case that might be made out for the pro- 
posal that was nominally offered by the leaders of the workmen, and 
that has been so strange a stumbling-block to critics outside. Let 
us consider the answer that was made by the employers. Of course 
there is, to begin with, the obvious objection that short time would 
throw all the fixed charges of the employer—rent, interest, deprecia- 
tion, poor-rates, salaried clerks, warehouse, and so forth,—upon the 
production of four days, instead of leaving it to be distributed over 

(1) Some writers in discussing that increase three or four years ago, evidently 
assumed, or invited their readers to assume, that the workmen claimed to be paid as 
much for nine hours’ work as for ten. In fact the payments are by piece, and not by 
time, and therefore the workman was asking for something which seemed to lessen his 
power of earning money, and only has not done so, because it has stimulated his 
industry. 
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the production of six days; and in this way, it was contended, the 
employer would have lost as much, as ‘he gained by the reduction of 
wages. But the employers took a more general ground of objection. 
“‘No doubt,” they said, “if continued long enough, short time would 
raise the price of goods to the cost of production, but the circum- 
stances of firms vary so much that the time required by one manu- 
facturer would be much greater than that required by another, and 
the inducements to return to full time would influence the former 
too soon for the interests of the latter. Hence organization, even if 
temporarily arranged, would not last, Let us, however, suppose this 
difficulty got over, and short time generally worked until prices 
advanced, and until the cotton trade became profitable, what would 
follow ? All would again produce to their utmost power. Extensions 
before deemed imprudent would be made. Fresh capital—perhaps 
operative capital, as at Oldham and elsewhere—would find. its way 
into the trade. Over-production would speedily again munifest itself, 
and as no doubt it would be considered that the remedy lay in a new 
resort to short time, the trade would be made to rest upon an 
artificial instead of upon a sound and healthy basis.” + The difficul- 
ties of short time were again formally set forth in the same speech 
by Mr. Jackson to which I have already referred. ‘“'The employers,” 
he said, “had from time to time endeavoured to arrange amongst 
themselves to work short time, but they had found the diversity 
of the conditions of different firms to be so great that it had been 
impossible to give effect to any organization which would be effec- 
tual for that object. Take the difference of position, for example, 
between a new mill and an old one. They might have a new 
mill costing 30s. per spindle, and in which, taking it at 100,000 
spindles, there was an invested capital of £150,000. There might 
be an old mill producing quite as much, which stood at £40,000 in 
the books. The loss by depreciation, &c., in the one mill might be 
at least £15,000 a year, and in the other mill but £4,000. Was it 
possible for those two mills to regard themselves upon the same level 
when they treated upon this question? Take another view. He 
might be convinced that cotton was lower now than it would be for 
six months hence, and that it would be safe for him to stock for six 
months. Why should he, in that case, work on short time if he 
thought he could make a profit by working his mill upon that 
principle? His neighbour, however, might take the same view but 
not be able to stock, and it might be his interest to go on short time. 
Another neighbour might be able to stock, but might think it 
unwise to do so, and would therefore go on short time. But were 
they, at the dictation of the delegates of the union, to place them- 


(1) Answer by North and North-East Lancashire Cotton Spinners’ and Manufacturers’ 
Association, April 26. 
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selves, with their different views, upon the same level, regardless of 
the consequences to themselves, and altogether regardless of their 
financial and industrial position? He said, therefore, that short 
time under the circumstances and in the manner in which it was 
demanded, could not be accorded by the employers.” 

The following communication bears further on the employers’ 
view of the whole situation. 

“It is well that the public should know that from the very first the 
weavers’ delegates had determined upon a strike if any reduction 
was made in wages, and that their whole policy and programme were 
planned with a view to resist reduction in any form; that although 
first one proposal and then another were put forward—the principal 
feature which has characterized each of them has been that it was 
well known that the employers would not accept it. Until the strike 
had lasted a month, the proposition to accept a reduction of even five 
per cent. was not made, whilst the three propositions put before the 
masters’ central committee on the 14th May’ had each of them been 
declined before, the two first when made by the weavers, and the 
last when advanced by the spinners.’’ 

Now I call attention to the explanation given by Mr. Birtwistle 
at a meeting held in Burnley of the object of those proposals. 
“Some of the operatives objected to the loss they would suffer from 
a combination of short time and reduced wages, and were so per- 
sistent as to draw the delegates’ hands. Before they could be made 
to acquiesce Mr. Birtwistle said, ‘they all knew that the employed 
would not consent to working short time without a reduction, so let 
them say that if the masters would work short time, they would 
accept a reduction. By this means he thought they would effect 
their object... What object? The ‘short time’ which. has been 
so much lauded as the means of improving trade? Not this surely, 
because it was a well-known fact that the employers would reject 
any proposition with short time for its basis. What then, solely 
and simply, by a prolonged strike, to prevent a reduction of wages, 
and thus force upon the employers the continued endurance of a loss 
which is calculated in this same manifesto at equal to 40 per cent. 
on the wages. And thus we have had two months’ conflict upon 
a false issue, which has deceived at the same time the bulk of the 
operatives and not a small portion of the outside public.” 

So far as the present writer had means of judging from conversa- 
tion with responsible persons on both sides, there is a considerable 
degree of truth in this representation of the hollowness of: the issue. 
But the hollowness was not wholly on one side. The able cham- 
pion of the employers will not think that we are using him ill, in 

(1) It was the rejection of these proposals on May 14 that was followed by the 


rioting of the same night at Blackburn and the destruction of Mr. Jackson’s house. 
c2 
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reproducing the following passage from his own speech of May 6 to 
the Manchester Chamber of Commerce :— 

“ He looked upon the prohibition (i.e. the prohibition of a reduction 
unless accompanied by short time) as the fixing of a minimum rate of 
wages. He looked upon it as meaning that whenever there was a dtffi- 
culty in trade they were to reduce the output and increase the cost of 
production, but never under any circumstances to touch the wages, and 
therefore that they should never reduce the cost of the articles they pro- 
duced. He looked upon it, further, as an effort on the part of the union 
leaders to acquire a share in the control and management of the trade 
of this district, to which he did not regard them as entitled. IPf the trade 
union leaders could go to the employers and say, ‘ You shall only work 
such and such hours, and you shall arrange with us what hours you 
work,’ he wanted to know what was to prevent them by-and-by asking to 
have a voice in the cotton they used, and many other features of the 
management of the mills. The proposition was altogether untenable, 
but they must not assume that he said that they had no right to 
make it. The employers proposed to reduce wages by 10 per cent., 
and the workmen replied that they would agree to the reduction on 
certain conditions. They had a perfect right to make that reply, 
and, if they could, to exact those conditions; but they as employers 
would be absolutely insane if they took them as partners in the 
management of their factories to that extent, and that was the 
reason why he offered strong objections to the proposal made by the 
operatives.” 

It is fair to say, however, that one of the most influential of the 
employers writes to me as follows :— 

“The spinners’ delegates have abstained from violent or exciting 
language. They have remained firm, and held out against the 
reduction, aiming at obtaining a higher remuneration for their 
labour than we offered; but in doing so they have been strictly 
within their right, and are entitled to be regarded still as the fair 
and legitimate representatives of their branch of the operatives, 
whom, so far as we know, they have never deceived nor exasperated. 
Of the weavers’ representatives this cannot be said, and it is only 
because the weavers themselves took the affair into their own hands 
that the strike has been settled.’’ This distinction on the part of 
an employer, whatever Messrs. Birtwistle and Whalley might find 
to criticise in it as a statement.of matter of fact, at least admits 
fairly enough the just pretensions of the workmen to a voice in the 
questions affecting the remuneration of their labour. 

The more we read of the speeches, and the more we know of what 
was loosely said and daily talked among both employers and men, 
the more clearly do we perceive that the sentiment on both sides 
was mixed, andthe intention confused. The workmen were irritated 
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by the manner and extent of the reduction, and met it by a pro- 
posal in which their belief was very hazy. The employers felt the 
necessity for a relief which they were economically justified in 
asking; probably were conscious, after the event, of the impolicy of 
having asked for it in block; were alive to the drawbacks of short 
time, and yet secretly alive also to the possibility of many firms 
having to come to it in the end; and, finally, amid this group of 
harassing conditions, were exceptionally sensitive on the old ground 
of dictatorial interference. 


It has been constantly asked why the employers would not consent 
to the proposal that was made to them from so many sides to submit 
the dispute to arbitration. Their refusal was set down to arrogance 
or obstinacy, and these evil motives may have influenced some minds 
among them. There was more arrogance in the will of Lord Bate- 
man and others to decide a difficult issue in a trade of which they 
had no knowledge, than in the refusal by the employers. The trade 
is of incomparably vast dimensions and complexity, and it is no 
wonder that employers have felt deeper objections to these well- 
meaning proposals than lie on the surface. To begin with, they 
contend that the cotton trade is in such a position as to offer no data 
on which to base an award. The movements of the market for the 
last two years are no criterion of its prospects for the next two. 
Circumstances that cannot by any human vision be foreseen nor 
measured nor reckoned for, might overthrow the whole fabric of the 
conditions which the arbitration had assumed. A European war, 
or the near menace of it, or a famine in India, or bad harvests at 
home, would make all the difference to-morrow in the equity or the 
practicability of a settlement of wages arrived at to-day. Again, it 
is well known after a long experience of arbitration in other trades 
that its methods are those of compromise. The arbitrator is 
naturally anxious to meet each of the two disputants half way. 
Arbitration is usually another word for splitting the difference. The 
employers, therefore, in the present instance, would have been 
obliged to ask for more than they expected to get. In order to 
secure a reduction of seven and a half per cent. they would have 
claimed fifteen per cent. But to have claimed a reduction of that 
magnitude would have been to set all Lancashire in a blaze. 

Both of these grounds of objection seem entitled to some weight. 
There is a third, however, of still greater force and substance. We 
have been accustomed, the employers say, to meet the delegates of 
the men round a table: to discuss with them the circumstances of 
the trade with perfect openness; we have laid our case before them 
without reserve, and we have listened to the case that they urged 
upon us, with entire patience. Hitherto this system has worked 
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excellently,’ and it has done so among other reasons because both 
sides felt that this was the only court in which a difference of opinion 
or interest could be argued and decided. These meetings, we learn, 
“have been characterised by courteous exchange of opinion, and 
there being no arrangement for resort to outside arbitration, each side 
has acted under the heavy sense of the responsibility arising out of 
the consideration that failure in negotiation must necessarily lead to 
industrial war.”” The practice of reference to some outside authority 
would totally transform the temper of the proceedings. The possibility 
of appeal would lessen the eagerness alike of employers and delegates 
to compel the other side by force of strenuous persuasion there and 
then to accept their conclusion. From a great landowner or a 
benevolent bishop, unaccustomed to all the complexities of the trade, 
and too ignorant of its intricate details to distinguish a plausible 
fallacy from a well-bottomed argument, the champions of the worst 
case might still hope to snatch a verdict.2 They would be both 
much less pacific and much less business-like. 

It is not worth while to dwell on the difficulty of hitting on a 
settlement that shall be equally just to the great variety of individual 
interests. How far this difficulty is an objection to arbitration, it is not 
easy to decide; but we can easily see how such a variety of individual 
interest must constantly and irresistibly tend against effective com- 
bination among the masters. The workmen have one great common 
aim, pursued semper, ubique, et ab omnibus, the maintenance or improve- 
ment of wages. A rise of wages can never come wrong. But the 
interests of the masters are various, divergent, and conflicting. It 
is no secret that there are great factories, both in Blackburn and 
other parts of North-east Lancashire, where the employers have in 
the present contest suffered heavy losses by stopping work, and where 
they would rather have kept their mills open with a five per cent. reduc- 
tion, or even with no reduction at all. One has an old mill with 
old machinery, another has a new, improved, and more costly plant. 
To reduce time is therefore more expensive to the second than to the 
first, by the whole difference in the value of their fixed capital. One 
may have plenty of loose capital and the other be a borrower from 
his bank. One may have a heavy order in hand, which it is to his 
interest to execute as rapidly as possible, the other may have no 
order. The renowned firm of Horrocks and Miller were able to say 
publicly that they saw no necessity for any reduction of wages, and 


(1) The men, however, are said not to be completely satisfied with it. The reader 
may refer to Mr. Henry Crompton’s useful little work on Industrial Conciliation, 
pp. 129-30. 

(2) The workmen, it is true, proposed a committee of comparative experts, to consist 
of two merchants, two shippers, and two bankers, with Lord Derby or the Bishop of 
Manchester as chairman, but experts are the very last persons to come to an agreement, 
and the whole arrangement was far too cumbrous to work. 
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in their case this was undoubtedly true, first because the proverbial 
excellence of their goods gives them a well-de-erved command of the 
market,—a point which a good many other firms in the cotton 
district would do well to ponder—and second, because they manu- 
facture for the home trade, where the depression has been infinitely 
less serious. Such cases of speciality of situation might be multiplied 
without end. It is only after wide observation that a person from 
without is able to realise how many distinct. branches, and what 
variety of conditions, go to make up the cotton trade. This impor- 
tant circumstance will prevent a very frequent recurrence of effective 
combination among the employers, and it is tolerably clear to an 
impartial listener that the policy of combination has borne in the 
present dispute too heavy a strain for it to be often repeated on the 
same scale. 


It is not always desirable to seize a moment of distress and embar- 
rassment for reading people a lecture on the folly that helped them 
into it, and posterity has always counted Eliphaz the Temanite and 
Bildad the Shuhite and Zophar the Naamathite as most unseasonable 
in the time of their reproving. Yet the lesson is too important to 
be passed over, and it is this. Of the ultimate causes of the depres- 
sion of the great Lancashire industry, some were beyond control. 


Neither employers nor workmen were responsible for the famine in 
India nor the more appalling famine in China. They were not re- 
sponsible for Marshal Macmahon’s coup d’état of the sixteenth of 
May, which paralysed French trade, and stopped up an important 
conduit for the consumption of goods. They were not to blame for 
a succession of bad harvests. But there has been another disturbing 
cause, not at all less potent than famines in the east and reac- 
tionary intrigues in the west, and this has been, and still is, the 
overhanging menace of European war. There is not a manufacturer 
or a merchant with whom you converse, who does not at once tell 
you that one of the most important sources of the present depres- 
sion is the black cloud that has darkened the European horizon for 
so many months. It is notorious that nothing checks the spirit of 
commercial enterprise, deranges financial calculations, and baffles 
industrial energy, so profoundly and so obstinately as the prolonged 
apprehension of a great war. If the Lancashire members of Parlia- 
ment had gone. to Lord Beaconsfield, as their predecessors are said 
on one occasion to have gone to Lord Palmerston, definitely protest- 
ing against England being drawn into war, they would have taken 
the most direct path towards revival of trade. Employers and 
employed alike lacked the moral courage for this, or else they lacked 
clear judgment. They expended on one another a resentment which 
would have been more usefully directed against the mischievous 
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policy which the favourite statesman of their own county, the 
late Secretary for Foreign Affairs, had deliberately condemned and 
publicly repudiated. 

It is usual to close the discussion of a conflict in the relations 
between capitalists and workmen with morals, lessons, and an 
assortment of panaceas, All this proves the iniquity and folly of 
unions, the destructive critics exclaim. Co-operation is the great 
solution, cry those of more positive temper. Personally I have no 
panacea to offer, and I discern no immediate lesson, except that it is 
a pity that all the people in the world are not sensible, patient, un- 
prejudiced, and very careful in conduct. What we have to look 
for is a series of disputes and contests between employers and work- 
men, in which the employer shall be ever increasingly willing to 
regard himself as one of a great order of social servants and directors, 
and the workman shall be increasingly willing to measure the facts 
of his industry, and its relation to the tidal forces of the commer- 
cial world, with intelligence and reasonableness and a sense of moral 
responsibility to the commonwealth. This may sound vague. But 
it is all that I, at least, anticipate for the future, because this is the 
line along which industrial civilisation has marched in the past. 
And that there has been a progressive march of this kind, nobody 
who knows the cotton-districts will deny. Some of the incidents of 
the last struggle are as painful as incidents can be, but compared 
with what it was forty years ago, even the most irritated employer 
will admit that Lancashire is a paradise. 

Eprror. 


Postscript.—I have appended a Memorandum which a friend has 
kindly furnished to me. Its inferences only profess to be approxi- 
mately exact, but it is at least tolerably clear that the workmen have 
dealt very thriftily with their savings. The unfortunate small 
shopkeepers would perhaps prove to have been heavier sufferers in 
proportion to their means than either employers or operatives. The 
distress among the majority of the latter does not seem to have 
been severe, and the Blackburn crowd had as well-nourished an 
appearance as usual, and there was nothing of the gaunt hapless 
look of the days of the Cotton Famine. 


Memorandum. 
Withdrawals 
Deposits. during Strike. 
Three principal Building Societies in 
Blackburn . . ; . £285,000 £7,000 
Three smaller Building Societies 
(estimate) . . . : ‘ 65,000 1,500 


£350,000 £8,500 
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Deposits. Withdrawals. 


Blackburn Savings Bank . ‘ . £247,000 £8,000 
Post Office Savings Bank, Blackburn 
—not known—say ‘ ; . 50,000 2,000 


£297,000 £10,000 


Withdrawals 
Members. Capital. during Strike, 
Co-operative Societies in Blackburn 


(Provision Stores only), three of 

the principal societies . . . 8,700 £46,000 £5,400 
Three or four smaller Co-operative 

Stores (estimate) . ‘ ‘ . 2,000 15,000 1,500 





5,700 £61,000 £6,900 


It may be estimated roundly that the total number of depositors 
in the two Blackburn Savings Banks are about 10,000, in the Build- 
ing Societies 4,000, and in the Co-operative Societies (stores) 5,700; 
altogether probably some 20,000 depositors. If only the half of 
these were factory operatives there would be 10,000 persons with 
deposited savings of that class, chiefly heads of families; whilst the 
total number of factory working heads of families in Blackburn does 
not exceed 12,000, representing, at 5 to a family, 60,000 souls out of 
a total urban population of 95,000. There is little doubt that there 
are not less than 8,000 (to put a minimum) adult operatives in the 
town who have deposited savings in one or other of the places of 
investment favoured by that class, which would be two-thirds of the 
whole number of heads of families, and that the total of their deposits 
would be found on inquiry not less than £350,000. The total of 
their withdrawal during the strike may be reckoned at £25,000, 
which is less than a tithe, probably, of the sum total invested in 
Blackburn by the factory working class. 

Estimated loss in wages in the town of Blackburn by the strike, 
which stopped about 30,000 operatives of all branches and ages nearly 
nine weeks, £200,000. 

Computed cost of providing the barest necessaries of food for 
60,000 of operative population at, say, 2s. 6d. a head per week for 
eight weeks, £60,000. Of which reckon expended savings of opera- 
tives £30,000 ; provisions got on credit from the shopkeepers, say 
£15,000 ; relief in money and kind from the spinners’ and weavers’ 
unions and all forms of public charity, say, £15,000. Total, 
£60,000. 

But it is more likely that some thousands of pounds more have 
been drawn from savings, and run on in shop credits. 
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Au roads, says the proverb, lead to Rome; and one finds in like 
manner that all questions raise the question of religion. We say to 
ourselves that religion is a subject where one is prone to be too 
copious and too pertinacious, where it is easy to do harm, easy to be 
misunderstood; that what we felt ourselves bound to say on it 
we have said, and that we will discuss it no longer. And one may 
keep one’s word faithfully so far as the direct discussion of religion 
goes; but then the irrepressible subject manages to present itself for 
discussion indirectly. Questions of good government, social har- 
mony, education, civilisation, come forth and ask to be considered ; 
and very soon it appears that we cannot possibly treat them without 
returning to treat of religion. Ireland raises a crowd of questions 
thus complicated. 

Our nation is not deficient in self-esteem, and certainly there is 
much in our achievements and prospects to give us satisfaction. 
But even to the most self-satisfied Englishmen, Ireland must be an 
occasion, one would think, from time to time of mortifying thoughts. 
We may be conscious of nothing but the best intentions towards 
Ireland, the justest dealings with her. But how little she seems 
to appreciate them! We may talk, with the Daily Telegraph, of 
our “ great and genial policy of conciliation ’’ towards Ireland; we 
may say, with Mr. Lowe, that by their Irish policy in 1868 the 
Liberal Ministry, of whom he was one, “ resolved to knit the hearts 
of the empire into one harmonious concord, and knitted they were 
accordingly.” Only, unfortunately, the Irish themselves do. not see 
the matter as wedo. Allthat by our genial policy we seem to have 
succeeded in inspiring in the Irish themselves is an aversion to us so 
violent, that for England to incline one way is a sufficient reason to 
make. Ireland incline another, and the obstruction offered by the 
Irish members in Parliament is really an expression, above all, of 
this uncontrollable antipathy. Nothing is more honourable to 
French civilisation than its success in attaching strongly to France 
—France Catholic and Celtic—the German and Protestant Alsace. 
What a contrast to the humiliating failure of British civilisation to 
attach to Germanic and Protestant Great Britain the Celtic and 
Catholic Ireland! 

For my part, I have never affected to be either surprised or 
indignant at the antipathy of the Irish to us. What they have had 
to suffer from us in past times, all the world knows. And now, 
when we profess to practise “a great and genial policy of concilia- 
tion” towards them, they are really governed by us in deference to 
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the opinion and sentiment of the British middle class, and of the 
strongest part of this class, the Puritan community. I have pointed out 
this before, but in a book about schools, and which only those who are 
concerned with schools are likely to have read. Let me be suffered, 
therefore, to repeat it here. The opinion and sentiment of our 
middle class controls the policy of our statesmen towards Ireland. 
That policy does not represent the real mind of our leading states- 
men, but the mind of the British middle class controlling the action 
of statesmen. The ability of our popular journalists and successful 
statesmen goes to putting the best colour they can upon the action 
so controlled. But a disinterested observer will see an action so 
controlled to be what it is, and will call it what itis. The great 
failure in our actual national life is the imperfect civilisation of our 
middle class. The great need of our time is the transformation of 
the British Puritan. Our Puritan middle class presents a defective 
type of religion, a narrow range of intellect and knowledge, a stunted 
sense of beauty, a low standard of manners. And yet it isin deference 
to the opinion and sentiment of such a class that we shape our 
policy towards Ireland. And we wonder at Ireland’s antipathy to 
us! Nay, we expect Ireland to lend herself to the make-believe of 
our own journalists and statesmen, and to call our policy “ genial”’! 

The Irish Catholics, who are the immense majority in Ireland, 
want a Catholic university. Elsewhere both Catholics and Pro- 
testants have universities where their sons may be taught by persons 
of their own form of religion. Catholic France allowed the Pro- 
testants of Alsace to have the Protestant university of Strasburg. 
Protestant Prussia allows the Catholics of the Rhine Province to 
have the Catholic university of Bonn. The Protestants of Ireland 
have in Trinity College, Dublin, a university where the teachers in 
all those great matters which afford debatable ground between Catho- 
lic and Protestant are Protestant. The Protestants of Scotland have 
universities of a like character. In England the members of the 
English Church have in Oxford and Cambridge universities where 
the teachers are almost wholly Anglican. Well, the Irish Catholics 
ask to be allowed the same thing. 

There is extraordinary difficulty in getting this demand of theirs 
directly and frankly met. They are told that they want secondary 
schools even more thanauniversity. That may be very true, but they 
do also want a university; and to ask for one institution is a simpler 
affair than to ask fora great many. They are are told they have the 
Queen’s Colleges, invented expressly for Ireland. But they do not 
want colleges invented expressly for Ireland; they want colleges 
such as those the English and Scotch have in Scotland and England. 
They are told that they may have a university of the London type, 
an examining board, and perhaps a system of prizes. But all the 
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world is not, like Mr. Lowe, enamoured of examining boards and 
prizes. The world in general much prefers to universities of the 
London type universities of the type of Strasburg, Bonn, Oxford ; and 
the Irish are of the same mind as the world in general. They are 
told that Mr. Gladstone’s Government offered them a university 
without theology, philosophy, or history, and that they refused it. 
But the world in general does not desire universities with theology, 
philosophy, and history left out; no more did Ireland. They are 
told that Trinity College, Dublin, is now an unsectarian university, no 
more Protestant than Catholic, and that they may use Trinity Col- 
lege. But the teaching in Trinity College is, and long will be (and - 
very naturatly), for the most part in the hands of Protestants; the 
whole character, tradition, and atmosphere of the place are Pro- 
testant. The Irish Catholics want to have on their side, too, a place 
where the university teaching is in the hands of Catholics, and of 
which the character and atmosphere shall be Catholic. But then 
they are asked whether they propose to do away with all the mani- 
fold and deep-rooted results of Protestant ascendancy in Ireland, 
and they are warned that this would be a hard, nay, impossible 
matter. But they are not proposing anything so enormous and chi- 
merical as to do away with all the results of Protestant ascendancy ; 
they propose merely to put an end to one particular and very cruel 
result of it—the result that they, the immense majority of the Irish 
people, have no university, while the Protestants in Ireland, the 
small minority, have one. For this plain hardship they propose a 
plain remedy, and to their proposal they want a plain and straight- 
forward answer. 

And at last they get it. It is the papal answer, Von possumus. 
The English Ministry and Parliament may wish to give them what 
they demand, may think their claim just, but they cannot give it 
them. In the mind and temper of the English people there is an 
unconquerable obstacle. ‘‘The claims of the Irish Roman Catho- 
lics,” says the Times, “are inconsistent with the practical conditions 
of politics. It is necessary to repeat the simple fact that the temper 
of the people of Great Britain will not admit of any endowment of 
Roman Catholic institutions. We should recognise the futility of 
contending against the most rooted of popular prejudices.” ‘“ The 
demand for the State endowment of a Roman Catholic university, or 
of a Roman Catholic college,” says the Saturday Review, “may be 
perfectly just, but it is at the same time perfectly impracticable. The 
determination not to grant it may be quite illogical, but it is very 
firmly rooted.” A radicaland almost miraculous change in the mind 
and temper of the objectors is required, the Saturday Review adds, . 
before such a thing can be granted. And in the House of Commons 
Mr. Lowe said : “ He would not argue whether it would be good or bad 
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to found out of public funds a Catholic university in Ireland ; all he 
said was that it was not in the power of that House to do so. Every 
one who knew the state of feeling in England, Scotland, and a part 
of Ireland, must know that if the Government were to attempt such 
a thing, it would be running its head against a wall, running upon 
its own destruction. It would be perfectly impossible to carry any 
such measure through the House.” So that in our “genial policy of 
conciliation” towards Ireland we are fettered by a non possumus. 
And the non possumus has provided itself with a short formula which 
is everywhere current among us, and which is this, ‘‘ The Liberal 
party has emphatically condemned religious endowment ; the Protes- 
tants of Great Britain are emphatically hostile to the endowment of 
Catholicism in any shape or form.” 

Let us leave for a moment the Protestants of Great Britain, and 
let us think of the Liberal party only. Mr. Lowe has in this very 
Review, not many months ago, admirably set forth the ideal of the 
Liberal party. ‘The ideal of the Liberal party,” says Mr. Lowe, 
“consists in a view of things undisturbed and undistorted by the 
promptings of interests or prejudice, in a complete independence of 
all class interests, and in relying for its success on the better feelings 
and higher intelligence of mankind.” Happier words could not well 
be found ; such is indeed the true ideal of the Liberal party. Well, 
then, if the demand of the Irish for a Catholic university is perfectly 
just, if the refusal of it is perfectly illogical, how bitter it must be 
for a true Liberal to refuse it on the score of “the futility of con- 
tending against the most rooted of popular prejudices”! To be un- 
disturbed by the promptings of prejudice, and to rely for success on 
the better feelings and higher intelligence of mankind, is the very 
ideal which a true Liberal has to follow. And to the best and most 
reflecting Liberals, accordingly, it seems to have been given to see 
that, whether religious endowment be in itself good or bad, Great 
Britain cannot justly refuse Ireland’s claim for a university of that 
kind which we ourselves, in England and Scotland, prefer and adopt, 
and that to withhold it in deference to popular prejudice is wrong. 
The Editor of this Review has recorded Mr. Mill’s opinion, declared in 
the last conversation which Mr. Mill ever had with him. ‘“ He seemed 
disposed to think that the most feasible solution of the Irish Uni- 
versity question is a Catholic university, the restrictive and obscur- 
antist tendencies of which you may expect to have checked by the 
active competition of life with men trained in more enlightened sys- 
tems.” The Editor who thus records Mr. Mill’s opinion has avowed 
that he himself shares it. But of still more importance was the 
practical adhesion given the other day in the House of Commons to 
Mr. Mill’s opinion, by a certain number of English Liberals, on the 
occasion of the O’Conor Don’s resolution affirming the claims of 
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Ireland to a Catholic university. A certain number of English 
Liberal members, and amongst them men so prominent and so 
ardently Liberal as Mr. Chamberlain and Sir Charles Dilke, voted in 
favour of the O’Conor Don’s resolution. True, there was after 
all a great majority against the resolution. The mass of Liberals, 
as well as the mass of Conservatives, were, like the Times, 
for “recognising the futility of contending against the most rooted 
of popular prejudices.”” The claims, the just claims, of Ireland were 
sacrificed, as they have been sacrificed so often, to the opinion and 
sentiment of the British middle class, of the British Puritan, who 
cries that if the State endows a Roman Catholic university, the State 
is “by force of the tax-gatherer compelling us to teach as truth that 
which we before God assert without the slightest misgiving to be 
dismal error, and making us parties to alie.” They were sacrificed 
to the prejudices of people whose narrowness and whose imperfect 
civilisation every cultivated man perceives and deplores. The con- 
tinued rule of these prejudices is presented as a fatality from which 
there can be no escape without a miracle. But perhaps when 
Liberals of such mark as Sir Charles Dilke and Mr. Chamberlain 
have the courage to set them at nought, and have the courage to set 
at nought also, at least for this one occasion, the formula that “ the 
Liberal party has emphatically condemned religious endowment,” 
the miracle has begun. 

At all events, few things in politics have ever given me more 
pleasure than to see the aid courageously afforded to Irish Catholics 
by this little band of advanced English Liberals. I do not profess 
to be a politician, but simply one of a disinterested class of observers, 
who, with no organized and embodied set of supporters to please, set 
themselves to observe honestly and to report faithfully the state and 
prospects of our civilisation. But the ideal of the Liberal party, as 
we have seen it exhibited by Mr. Lowe, is certainly also the ideal of 
such a class of observers. However, the practice of Liberals has 
seemed to me to fall a good deal short of this ideal, and instead of 
relying for its success on the better feelings and higher intelligence 
of mankind, to lend itself very often to the wishes of narrow and 
prejudiced people, in the hope of finding its account by so doing. 
And I have again and again, for a good many years past, being a 
humble follower of the true Liberal ideal, remarked that by their 
actual practice our Liberals, however prosperous they might seem, 
could not really succeed—that their doings wanted more of simple 
and sincere thought to direct them, that their performance was far less 
valuable than they supposed, and that it and they were more and 
more losing their charm for the nation. This I said in their pros- 
perity. But in their present adversity I prefer to remember only that 
their cause is in a general way, at.any rate, mine also, that I serve 
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and would follow the Liberal ideal. And as we are told that in 
the depressed days of Israel ‘they that feared the Eternal spake often 
one to another,” to confirm one another in a belief of the final triumph 
of their cause, so in the present evil days, Liberals ought to speak 
often one to another of relying upon the better feelings and higher 
intelligence of mankind, that we may keep up our faith and spirits. 
Or if, in this Review, and addressing advanced Liberals, it is out of 
place to cite the example of a set of antiquated Jewish religionists, 
let me quote the comfortable words of a blameless Liberal, Con- 
dorcet, assuring us that “the natural order of things tends to bring 
general opinion more and more into conformity with truth.” L’ordre 
naturel tend a rendre Vopinion générale de plus en plus conforme a la 
eérité. And, therefore the politician who would) be of real service 
must manage to get at this vérité, this truth. Connaitre la vérité 
pour y conformer Tordre de la société, telle est Punique source du 
bonheur public. And when Mr. Chamberlain and Sir Charles 
Dilke and other Liberal politicians have just given a signal proof 
of their faith in justice and reason, and of their willingness to 
contend for them “against the most rooted of popular prejudices,” 
let us seize the opportunity of fortifying them and ourselves in the 
conviction that “the natural order of things tends to bring general 
opinion more and more into conformity with truth,” and that it is 
an excellent principle in government to believe that to what is 
reasonable one may always hope to make the majority of men at last 
comein. Let us see if this may not lead us to recast the programme 
of our practical Liberalism altogether, and to use our present dull 
times for bringing it more into correspondence with the true Liberal 
ideal. Perhaps the weakness of Liberalism will be found to lie in 
its having followed hitherto with a too eager solicitude the wishes of 
a class narrow-minded and imperfectly civilised; its strength in the 
future must lie more in complying with the order which for our 
progress appears the true one, and in co-operating with nature 
to bring general opinion into harmony with it. 

‘For take the formula which is supposed to govern the action of 
British Liberalism towards Irish Catholicism, and which long has 
governed it, but which a small band of Liberal heroes the other day 
set at nought: ‘The Liberal party has emphatically condemned 
religious endowment, the Protestants of Great Britain are implacably 
hostile to. the endowment of Catholicism in any shape or form.” This 
may seem a convenient formula for Liberalism to adopt, because it 
enables us to act in concert with English Nonconformity and Scotch 
Puritanism. But evidently it tends to divide British Liberals from 
Irish Liberals. It costs British Liberals the support of Liberalism 
in Ireland, which they can ill afford to do without. Therefore it 
extremely behoves them to examine their formula well, and to ascer- 
tain how far it corresponds with the natural truth of things; for this 
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is always and surely tending, as we have seen, to prevail. And if the 
formula has natural truth on its side, then there is good reason for 
hoping that the Irish Catholics, however ignorant, may at last come 
into it and be reconciled to its operation. But if it has not natural 
truth on its side, then the irritation and estrangement which its 
operation must produce in Ireland will be perpetual. On the other 
hand, British Puritanism, however prejudiced, may be trusted to 
resign itself at some distant day to the abandonment of the formula 
if itis false, because time and nature will beneficently work towards 
such abandonment. 

The part of the formula which Liberals have to sift and examine 
is the first part. ‘The Liberal party has emphatically condemned 
religious endowment.”” This maxim is not even now quite true in fact, 
for many members of the Liberal party favour religious endowment. 
And if that view of things out of which the maxim arises turns out 
to be erroneous, there is no reason why even those Liberals who have 
adopted the maxim should not drop it; their cause and their work 
and their reason for existing are in no wise bound up with it. But 
it is not denied that the Protestants, or at any rate the Puritans, of 
- Great Britain, are implacably hostile to the endowment of Catholicism 
in any shape or form. And however that view out of which their 
hostility arises may be shown to be erroneous, there is every reason 
why they should long and obstinately shut their minds to the thought 
of abandoning that view and that hostility, because their cause and 


their work and their reason for existing are in great measure bound 
up with it. 


As to the Church of England there are special errors of their own 
into which our Liberals are apt to fall, but as to Catholicism their 
usual and grand error is one which they have in common with Con- 
tinental Liberals. This error consists in always regarding what is 
prodigious, mischievous, impossible in Catholicism, rather than what 
is natural, amiable, likely to endure. It is by this natural and better 
side that we should accustom ourselves to consider it, and we cannot 
conceive this side too simply. We should begin with Catholicism 
at that elementary stage when it is not yet even in conscious conflict 
with Protestantism. Letus take a Protestant example of the power 
of religion, since with Protestant examples we are naturally most 
familiar, and let us see on what it hinges, and we shall be satisfied 
that the true power of religion in all forms of Christianity hinges 
at bottom on the same thing. The following is a letter written the 
other day by a common soldier in Walmer barracks to a lady whom 


he had met at a Methodist prayer-meeting, and who had interested 
herself in him :— 
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“A few weeks ago I was thoroughly tired of drill, but since I 
found my Saviour I thank God most heartily that ever I enlisted. 
I had been going on loosely for years. From the death of a sister I 
left off for a time, but soon relapsed, and went from bad to worse 
until I came here, when one day walking by the chapel in a most 
miserable state of mind, I heard singing and was induced to go in. 
There I was powerfully wrought upon, resolved at once to give up 
sin, and am now happy in the enjoyment of God’s love. God bless 
you, madam, and may God spare your useful life many years.” 

Here, then, to what Epictetus calls “the madness and the misery 
of one who has been using as his measure of things that which seems 
to the senses and appetites, and misusing it,” the influence of Jesus 
has been applied, and has operated as a cure. Cases of exactly the 
same emotion and conversion may be witnessed among the Breton 
mariners, hanging on the lips of an impassioned Jesuit preacher 
in one of the crowded churches of Brittany.. Men conscious of a 
bent for being modest, temperate, kindly, affectionate, find themselves 
shameless, dissolute, livingin malice and envy, hateful and hating one 
another. The experience is as old as the world, and the misery of it. 
And it is no cure whatever to be told that the Pope is not infallible, 
or that miracles do not happen; but a cure, a wonderful cure, for 
the bondage and the misery, has been found for nearly two thousand 
years to lie in the word, the character, the influence of Jesus. In 
this cure resides the power and the permanence of the Christian 
religion. 

Liberals who have no conception of the Christian religion as of a 
real need of the community, which the community has to satisfy, 
should learn to fix their view upon this simple source, common to 
Catholics and Protestants alike, of Christianity’s power and per- 
manence. The power and permanence come from Christianity’s being 
a real source of cure for a real bondage and misery. Men have 
adapted the source to their use according to their lights, often very 
imperfect; have piled fantastic buildings around it, carried its 
healing waters by strange and intricate conduits, done their best to 
make it no longer recognisable. But in their fashion they use 
it; and whenever their religion is treated, often because of their 
mishandling and disfigurement of it, as an obsolete nuisance to be 
discouraged and helped to die out, a profound sentiment in them 
rebels against the outrage, because they are conscious not of their 
vain disfigurements of the Christian religion, but of its genuine 
curativeness. 

Catholicism is that form of Christianity which is fullest of human 
accretions and superstitions, because it is the oldest, the largest, the 
most popular. It is the religion which has most reached the people. 
It has been the great popular religion of Christendom, with all the 
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accretions and superstitions inseparable from such a character. The 
bulk of its superstitions come from its having really plunged so far 
down into the multitude, and spread so wide among them. If this is 
a cause of error, it is also a cause of attachment. Who has seen the 
poor in other churches as they are seen in Catholic churches ? 
‘Catholicism, besides, enveloped human life, and Catholics feel them- 
selves to have drawn not only their relgiion from the Church, they 
feel themselves to have drawn from her, too, their art and poetry and 
culture. Her hierarchy, again, originally stamped in their imagina- 
tions with the character of a beneficent and orderly authority, 
springing up amidst anarchy, appeared next as offering a career 
where birth was disregarded, and merit regarded, and the things of 
the mind and the soul were honoured, in the midst of the iron feudal 
age which worshipped solely birth and force. Thus it so acquired 
‘on the imagination a second hold. And if there is a thing specially 
alien to religion, it is divisions; if there is a thing specially native 
to religion, it is peace and union. Hence the original attraction 
towards unity in Rome, and the great charm and power for men’s 
minds of that unity when once attained. All these spells for the 
imagination has Catholicism to Catholics, in addition to the spell for 
the conscience of a divine cure for vice and misery. And whoever 
treats Catholicism as a nuisance, to be helped to die out as soon as 
possible, has both the imagination and the conscience of Catholics 
in just revolt against him. 

True, the accretions and superstitions, gathered round the curative 
religious germ, are dense; true, the system of the Romish hierarchy 
carried with it a thousand temptations and dangers, which have 
abundantly borne issue; true, as the individuality of the European 
nations has ripened, and unity in one’s nation has become a dominant 
habit and idea, the collisions between this unity and the unity in 
Rome have become a matter for just disquietude. Here are hindrances 
to be combated by us undoubtedly, and if possible to be removed ; 
nevertheless, even in combating and removing them we should always 
remember that to the mass of Catholics they present themselves by a 
good side, not by their bad one. However, they are hindrances to 
civilisation, and we ought to regard them as such. But in a 
modern community they meet with natural counteractions of great 
power. And the power of those counteractions is greater, the more the 
community has education, good government, happiness; it is least 
when the community is misgoverned, sunk in ignorance and misery. 
The national sense, in a free and high-spirited modern nation, may be 
trusted to assert itself, as time goes on, against that dependence on a 
government of foreigners, that meddling and intrigue by a government 
of foreigners, which is what the Ultramontane system, judged by prac- 
tice, not theory, is seen really to bring with it. The family spirit, 
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in a nation prosperous, educated, and of sound morals, may be trusted 
to assert itself against the excessive intervention of the priest. 
Finally and above all, religion, like human society itself, follows a 
law of progress and growth, and this law may be trusted, in a well- 
governed,sound, and progressive community, advancing in intelligence 
and culture, to clear away the accretions and the superstitions which 
have gathered round religion. In short, to the retention and aggra- 
vation of the mischiefs of the Catholic system—its Ultramontanism, 
sacerdotalism, superstition—the great auxiliaries are ill-government, 
vice, ignorance. Ultramontanism, sacerdotalism, and superstition 
a good statesman must desire and hope to be rid of; but he cannot 
extirpate them out of hand, he must let their natural counteractors 
have play. And their natural counteractors are freedom, good govern- 
ment, sound morals, intelligence. With the help of these they may 
be got rid of, but not without. 

But when Ultramontanism, sacerdotalism, and superstition are 
gone, is Catholicism left with nothing further but what it possesses 
in common with all the forms of Christianity—the curative power of 
the word, character, and influence of Jesus? It is, indeed, left with 
this, which is the root of the matter, but it is left with a mighty power 
besides ; with the beauty, the richness, the poetry, the infinite charm 
for the imagination of its own age-long growth, proceeding as we 
have seen—unconscious, popular, profoundly rooted, all-enveloping. 

It is the sure sign of a shallow mind to suppose that the strength of 
the Catholic Church is really in its tone of’ absolute certainty con- 
cerning its dogmas, in its airs of omniscience. On the contrary, as 
experience widens, as the scientific and dogmatic pretensions of the 
Church become more manifestly illusory, its tone of certitude 
respecting them, so unguarded, so reiterated, and so grossly caleu- 
lated for immediate and vulgar effect, will be an embarrassment to it. 
The gain to-day, the effect upon a certain class of minds, will be found 
to be more than counterbalanced by the embarrassment to-morrow. 
No doubt there are pious souls to-day which are edified and fortified 
at being told by Cardinal Manning that “‘ whoever does not in his 
heart receive and believe the doctrine of the Immaculate Conception, 
as defined by the supreme authority of the Church, does by that very 
fact cease to be a Catholic;” and that in the Encyclical Ineffabilis 
Deus, of the 8th of December, 1854, the Sovereign Pontiff, the supreme 
authority of the Church, defined “ that the most blessed Virgin Mary 
was, by a singular grace and privilege of Almighty God, and by 
reason of the merits of Jesus Christ, the Saviour of mankind, pre- 
served in the first moment of her conception free from all stain of 
original sin.” But even in Catholics the irrepressible question will 
soon rise: “ How can he possibly know?” Then the solemnity of 
the assurance will turn out to be a weakness, not a strength. Mon- 
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signor Capel may elate his auditory to-day by telling them that 
Protestants are more and more discovering that their Bible, which 
they used to oppose to the Catholic’s Church, is not infallible. How 
delightful, think his devout hearers, to have an infallible Church, 
since the Bible is not infallible! But sooner or later will come the 
irrepressible question: Is there, can there be, either an infallible 
Bible or an infallible Church ? What a ridiculous argument will the 
argument, Because there exists no talismanice Bible, there must exist a 
talismanie Church, be then perceived to be! Itislike arguing: Because 
there are no fairies, therefore there must be gnomes. There are 
neither fairies nor gnomes, but nature and the course of nature. 

Its dogma and its confident assertion of its dogma are no more a 
real source of strength and permanence to the Catholic Church, than 
its Ultramontanism. Its real superiority is in its charm for the 
imagination—its poetry. I persist in thinking that Catholicism has 
from this superiority a great future before it, that it will endure 
while all the Protestant sects (in which I do not include the Church 
of England) dissolve and perish. I persist in thinking that the 
prevailing form for the Christianity of the future will be the form of 
Catholicism, but a Catholicism purged, opening itself to the light 
and air, having the consciousness of its own poetry, freed from its 
sacerdotal despotism and freed from its pseudo-scientific apparatus of 
superannuated dogma. Its forms will be retained, as symbolising 
with the force and charm of poetry a few cardinal facts and ideas, 
simple indeed, but indispensable and inexhaustible, and on which our 
race could lay hold only by materialising them. 

From this ideal future of Catholicism, truly, few countries can be 
farther removed than the Ireland of the present day. All the mischiefs 
of Catholicism are rampant there. Irish Catholicism is Ultramon- 
tane, priest-governed, superstitious. It could hardly be otherwise. 
The Irish Catholic has no public education beyond the elementary 
school. His priests are educated in the closest of seminaries. The 
national sense has been so managed in him by us, with our oppression 
and ill government, that national sense as a member of our nation 
and empire he has none; his national sense is that of a conquered 
people, held down by a superior force of aliens, and glad to con- 
spire against them with Rome or with any one else. If we want 
the Irish to be less superstitious, less priest-governed, less Ultra- 
montane, let us do what is likely to serve this end. They will use 
Catholic schools and no other. Let us give them secondary and 
higher Catholic schools with a public character. They have at present 
no secondary schools with a public character. As public higher schools 
the Queen’s Colleges have been offered to them; but they will not 
use the Queen’s Colleges, any more than we, too, are disposed to use 
colleges of that type. The Catholic layman has, therefore, neither 
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secondary nor higher school; the priest has for a higher school 
Maynooth, a close seminary. What an admirable and likely cure is 
this for Irish ignorance, sacerdotalism, Ultramontanism, and dis- 
affection ! 

Let us try, at any rate, a more hopeful treatment. Let us make 
no needless difficulties for ourselves by pulling to pieces what is 
established and what is working well. The distinguished past and 
the honourable present of Trinity College, Dublin, as well as the 
large proportion of the wealth and property of Ireland, which 
belong to Protestants, amply justify its continuance. The endowed 
secondary schools of Ireland are Protestant. It is alleged that the 
endowments are wasted, and that a share in some of them, at any 
rate, belongs by right to Catholics. Let waste and abuse be put an 
end to, and let Catholics have that share in the endowments which 
belongs to them; but here, too, let us be unwilling to disturb what is 
established, what is consonant with the terms of the endowment, and 
what is working well. Their legal share in the actual endowed schools 
of Ireland is not likely to afford to Catholics the supply of education 
needed ; while schools of the type of those old endowed schools are, 
besides, not so desirable for them as schools of a more directly public 
institution and character. 

A clearing and enlarging spirit is in the air, all the influences of 
the time help it; wherever the pressure of the time and of collective 
human life can make itself felt, and therefore in all public and 
national institutions for education, the spirit works. The one way 
to prevent or adjourn its working is to keep education what is called 
a hole-and-corner affair, cut off from the public life of the nation 
and the main current of its thoughts, in the hands of a clique who 
have been narrowly educated themselves. Irish Catholicism has 
been entirely dissociated from the public life of the country, and 
been left to be an entirely private concern of the persons attached to 
it. Its education has been kept a hole-and-corner thing, with its 
teachers neither of public appointment nor designated by public 
opinion as eminent men. We have prevented all access of the 
enlarging influences of the time to either teacher or taught. Well, 
but what has been the consequence? Has Irish Catholicism died 
out because of this wholesome neglect by the State? Among no 
people is their religion so vigorous and pervasive. Has it fewer 
faults and disadvantages than Catholicism in countries where 
Catholic education is publicly instituted ? In no country, probably, 
is Catholicism so crude, blind, and unreasoning as in Ireland. The 
public institution of Catholic education in Ireland is not only, there- 
.fore, what the Irish themselves want ; it is also just the very thing 
to do them good. 

The public institution of Catholic education with the proper and 
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necessary guarantees. Our newspapers always assume that Catholic 
education must be “under complete clerical control.” We are 
reminded that the Irish bishops claimed from Lord Mayo the entire 
government of their Irish university, the right of veto on the 
appointment of professors, the right of dismissing professors. This 
would make the university simply a seminary with a State payment. 
But the State has no right, even if it had the wish, to abandon its 
duties towards a national university in this manner. The State, in 
such a university, is proctor for the nation. The appointment and 
dismissal of the professors belong to no corporation less large and 
public than the nation itself; and it is best in the hands of the nation, 
and not made over to any smaller and closer corporation like the 
clergy, however respectable. The professors should be nominated 
and removed, not by the bishops, but by a responsible minister of 
State acting for the Irish nation itself. They should be Catholics, 
but he should choose them; exercising his choice as a judicious 
Catholic would be disposed to exercise it, who had to act in the name 
and for the benefit of the whole community. While the bishops, if 
they have the appointment of professors in a Catholic university, 
will be prone to ask: “‘ Who will suit the bishops? ” the community 
is interested in asking solely: “‘ Who is the best and most distin- 
guished Catholic for the chair ? ” 

In the interest of the Irish themselves, therefore, the professors in 
a publicly instituted Catholic university ought to be nominated by a 
minister of State, acting under a public responsibility, and proctor 
for the Irish nation. Would Ireland reject a Catholic university 
offered with such a condition? I do not believe it. At any rate, if 
we offered it, and if Ireland refused it, our conscience would be 
clear; for only with such a condition can the State fairly and 
rightly bestow a university. At present the Roman Catholic 
hierarchy perceive that the Government cannot seriously negotiate 
with them, because it is controlled by popular prejudice and un- 
reason. In any parleyings, therefore, they feel themselves free to 
play at a mere game of brag, and to advance confidently pretensions 
the most exorbitant, because they are sure that nothing reasonable 
can be done. But once break resolutely with the prejudice and 
unreason; let it be clear that the Government can and will treat 
with the Irish Catholics for the public institution of a Catholic 
university such as they demand, such as they have a right to, such 
as in other Protestant countries Catholics enjoy. Would the Irish 
bishops prove impracticable then, or would Ireland allow them to be 
so, even if they were so inclined? I do not believe it. I believe 
that a wholesome national feeling, thus reasonably appealed to, 
would be found to spring up and respond; and that here we should 
have the first instalment of the many ameliorations which the public 
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establishment of Catholic education is calculated to produce in 
Ireland. 

This is so evident, that no one in Great Britain with clear and calm 
political judgment, or with fine perception, or with high cultivation, 
or with large knowledge of the world, doubts it. Statesmen see it, 
the aristocracy see it, the important class which we have to thank 
Mr. Charles Sumner for noting—the large class of gentlemen, not of 
the squirearchy or nobility, but cultivated and refined—they see it 
too. The populace know and care nothing about the matter. And 
yet there is in one quarter—in the British middle class—a force of 
prejudice on this subject so strong and so rooted that we are bidden 
to recognise the futility of contending with it, and to treat the claims 
of the Irish Catholics for a Catholic university as_inconsistent with 
the practical conditions of polities. This it is which is, indeed, calcu- 
lated to drive the Irish to rage and despair. If the English race may 
be said, by one speaking favourably of it but not extravagantly, to be 
characterised by energy and honesty, the Irish race may be described, 
in like manner, as being characterised by sentiment and perception. 
And they see themselves sacrificed to the prejudices of a class which 
they see, as the rest of the world. sees it, to be in its present state 
imperfectly civilised and impossible ; a class ill educated as their own 
middle class, knowing how to make money, but not knowing how to 
live when they have made it; and in short, of the powers which, as 
we saw when we were discussing Equality, go to constitute civilisa- 
tion—the powers of conduct, intellect, beauty, manners—laying hold 
upon one only, the power of conduct. But for this factor in civilisa- 
tion the Irish, in the first place, have by nature not sufficient sym- 
pathy, and it comes up in our middle class so strangely misgrown 
and disguised that strangers may easily fail to recognise it ; and then 
besides, of the sense for conduct in our middle class, though the 
sense is there, the Irish have really had no experience at all, but 
have had along experience of this class as unjust, hard, and cruel. 
And they see that our Government and upper class quite share their 
opinions about this class, but that we have a system which requires 
that the upper class should be cultivated and attractive and govern, 
and that the middle class should be, as it is, impossible, but that it 
should be flattered and humoured; and therefore to the deep-rooted 
prejudices of the middle class against Catholicism Ireland must be 
sacrificed. But the Irish are out of this singular game, which our 
notorious passion for inequality makes us play with such zest in 
England ; they cannot appreciate its ways and laws. All they feel 
is that they are kept from having what they want, and what is fair, 
and what we have ourselves, because the British middle class, being 
such as we have described it, pronounces their religion to bea Jie and 
heathenish superstition. 
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Now I am here pouring out my heart to advanced Liberals, in 
my joy at their sound and hopeful vote on the O’Conor Don’s 
resolution. I am sure that Sir Charles Dilke does not suppose that 
Mr. Arthur or Mr. Spurgeon is in possession of the truth in some 
eminent way, compared with which the tenets of Lacordaire, for 
instance, were a lie and heathenish superstition. Each, Sir Charles 
Dilke will probably say, was at most but free from some bondage 
which still held the other; Mr. Arthur and Mr. Spurgeon from the 
delusion of an infallible church, and Lacordaire from the jungle of 
the justification theology. But then I, on my part, shall say that 
they all possess as their foundation, however overlaid, a germ of ines- 
timable power for lifting human life out of misery and servitude, and 
for assuring its felicity. And Sir Charles Dilke, again, is likely to 
rejoin that this may possibly be so, but that the whole natural history 
of the germ, the whole philosophy of the thing, as they and theirs have 
constructed it for themselves, is, with all of them alike, a construction 
utterly fantastic and hollow ; the Quicumque vult like the Westminster 
Confession, and the Tridentine Decrees like the Thirty-nine Articles. 
Bits, he will say, the Protestant may have more right than the 
Catholic, and in other bits, again, the Catholic may have the advan- 
tage ; and the being right on some points may happen to contribute 
more help towards making progress on the line of liberty, let us 
say, or industry, than the being right on others. But the whole 
philosophy of the thing is fantastic in both. And if Sir Charles 
Dilke chooses to say this, I shall not contend with him; for I 
hate contention, and besides, I do not know that I much disagree 
with him. So I shall acquiesce and say: Well, then, let us be 
agreed. Both Catholic and Protestant have the germ, both Catholic 
and Protestant have a false philosophy of the germ. But Catho- 
licism has the germ invested in an immense poetry, the gradual 
work of time and nature, and of that great impersonal artist, 
Catholic Christendom. And here it has the superiority over 
Protestantism. So that when the British Puritan prevents our doing 
justice to the Irish Catholic because his religion is, says the Puritan, 
a lie and heathenish superstition, the Irish Catholic is conscious that 
he has the germ like the Puritan; that the philosophy of the germ, 
those who prate of such things would allow neither that he nor that 
the Puritan has, but he has it, they would allow, quite as much 
as the Puritan; while in the beauty and poetry of his clothing of 
the germ he has an immeasurable superiority. And he is not to 
have a Catholic university because, though this is so, and though all 
the world except the British middle class see it to be so, this class 
must be humoured and flattered by the governing class in England, 
and its mail of prejudice is impenetrable. Let Sir Charles Dilke ask 
himself with what feelings this state of things would fill him, if he 
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were an Irishman affected by it. But he has asked himself, and 
hence his vote. It would be likely to fill him, he saw, with rage and 
despair ; and when his mind dwelt on it he might even be inclined, 
instead of marvelling at the extravagance of Mr. Biggar and Mr. 
Parnell and the other obstructionists, rather to groan at their mode- 
ration. 

But then if Sir Charles Dilke and his friends wish to have truth 
and nature on their side in their political labours, and to bring them to 
a happy end, they ought to proceed boldly and unwaveringly in the 
excellent course which by their vote on the O’Conor Don’s resolution 
they have begun. The present Government leans naturally for its sup- 
port upon the feeling of the upper class, and to the just claims of Ireland 
inthe matter of education the feeling of this class is not opposed. 
If the present Government, therefore, should show a disposition to do 
justice to Ireland in this matter, let the Liberals who have so well 
begun, steadily support the Government in such a disposition, and 
steadily refuse in this question, for the sake of snatching a party advan- 
tage, to trade upon the baneful fund of middle-class prejudice, which 
is so easy and so tempting to use even while one despises it. There 
will be plenty of other occasions on which the pursuit of the true 
Liberal ideal must inevitably bring them into conflict with the 
present Government, and with the feeling of the upper class. But 
on this particular question to thwart the Government, if the Govern- 
ment were inclined to do what Ireland justly desires, would be to 
put themselves into conflict with truth and nature, and, therefore, 
with the Liberal ideal itself. 

And how can I forbear adding—though the space which remains 
to me is short, and though on this subject Mr. Chamberlain will be 
hard to persuade, and he may still be under the spell, besides, of that 
long article by Mr. Jenkins in the last number of this Review—yet 
how can I forbear adding that the same considerations of the sure 
loss, and defeat at last, from coming into conflict with truth and 
nature ought to govern the action of Liberals as to the disestablish- 
ment of the Church of England, and make this action other than what 
it now is? For if to the building up of human life and civilisation 
there go these four powers, the power of conduct, the power of intel- 
lect and knowledge, the power of beauty, and the power of social 
life and manners, and if to the disengagement and strengthening 
and final harmony of these powers we are pushed by the instinct of 
self-preservation in humanity, then to go against any one of them is 
to go against truth and nature. And the case for the Church of 
England is really, in respect of its Puritan reproachers and attackers, 
just like that of the Church of Rome, and has the same sort of 
natural strength. The Church of England has the germ of Chris- 
tianity like its attackers; the philosophy of the germ (we supposed Sir 
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Charles Dilke to say) neither the Church nor its attackers have ; in 
the beauty and poetry of its clothing of the germ, the Church has an 
immeasurable superiority. Joseph de Maistre, that ardent Catholic, 
remarked that the Church of England was the only one of the Refor- 
mation Churches which had still promise and vitality ; and he attri- 
buted this superiority to its retention of bishops. Sir Charles Dilke 
will probably say that this is one of those explanations which explain 
nothing. But suppose we fill out the term bishops a little, and under- 
stand the retention of bishops to mean that the Church of England, 
while getting rid of Ultramontanism, and of many other things 
plainly perceived to be false or irksome, yet kept in great measure 
the traditional form of Catholicism ; and thus preserved its link with 
the past, its share in the beauty and the poetry and the charm for 
the imagination of all that work of ages, and of nature, and of the 
great impersonal artist whom we can only name Catholic Chris- 
tendom. Then in the retention of bishops, thus explained, we arrive 
at a real superiority—a superiority in beauty. 

And if one man’s notion of beauty were as good as another’s, 
and there were not an instinct of self-preservation in humanity 
working upwards towards a real beauty, then this superiority would 
be of no avail. But now nature herself fights against the Puritan, 
with his services of religion free from all touch or suspicion of the 
great impersonal artist, but just what the British middle class, left 
to itself, might be expected to make them; while his intellectual 
conception of religion is no more adequate than the conception cur- 
rent in the Church, or indeed is even less adequate, since a great 
public body is more open to the enlarging influences of the time. And 
so the Church of England is likely to grow stronger rather. than 
weaker. People will use the germ of curative power which lies in 
Christianity, because they cannot do without it, and the intellectual 
conception they will shape for themselves as they can, and for beauty 
and poetry of religious service they will go to the Church. There 
have been a few Liberals, such as Sir John Lubbock, in whom the 
scientific spirit was so strong that they wanted fairly to know how 
things stood, and how many adherents the Church numbered even 
now, and to get a religious census taken. But in general it fared 
with the religious census as it fared with the Catholic university for 
Ireland; Liberals recognised the futility of contending against 
rooted prejudice. However, if the present Government remain in 
office, a religious census will, one may hope, be taken; and that is 
one good reason, at any rate, for wishing stability to the present 
Government. It is dangerous to prophesy; yet I will venture to 
prophesy, and to say that if a religious census is taken, the majority 
in England ranging themselves with the Church will be found to be 
overwhelming, and the Dissenters will be found much less numerous 
than they give themselves out to be. 
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But I must end. Out of gratitude for the pleasure given to me 
by the Liberal votes for the O’Conor Don’s resolution, I have been 
endeavouring to caution my benefactors against the common Liberal 
error of supposing that all the influences of truth and nature are 
against Catholicism, whether on the Continent or in Ireland, and 
against the Church in England. On the contrary, they are, many of 
them, in their favour. They are, many of them, against the Puritan 
and Nonconformist cause, which, in this country, Liberals are always 
tempted to think themselves safe in supporting. The need for beauty 
is a real and now rapidly growing need in man; Puritanism cannot 
satisfy it, Catholicism and the English Church can. The need for intel- 
lect and knowledge in him, neither Puritanism, Catholicism, nor the 
English Church can satisfy. It is satisfied nowadays elsewhere— 
through the modern spirit, science, literature. But as one drops the 
false science of the Churches, one perceives that what they had to 
do with was so simple that it did not require science. Their beauty 
remains. But the Puritan Churches have no beauty. This makes 
the difficulty of maintaining the Established Church of Scotland. 
Once drop the false science on which successive generations of Scotch- 
men have so vainly valued themselves, once convince oneself that 
the Westminster Confession, whatever Principal Tulloch may think, 
is a document absolutely antiquated, sterile, and worthless, and what 
remains to the Church of Scotland? Merely that which remains to 
the Free Church, to the United Presbyterians, to Puritanism in 
general—a religious service which is perhaps the most dismal per- 
formance ever invented by man. It is here that Catholicism and 
the Church of England have such a real superiority ; and nothing 
can destroy it, and the present march of things is even favourable to 
it. Let Liberals do their best to open Catholicism and the Church 
of England to all the enlarging influences of the time, to make 
tyranny and vexatiousness on the part of their clergy impossible ; but 
do not let them think they are to be destroyed, or treat them as 
their natural enemies. Perhaps Lord Granville has come a little 
late in life to the consideration of these matters, and assumes over- 
hastily that because the alliance with the Dissenters persecuted was 
valuable for the Liberal party, the alliance with the Dissenters 
aggressive must be valuable for them too. Let him bring his acute 
mind to see the thing as it really is. He is for admitting, ina public 
rite, the services of Dissent on the same footing as the services of the 
Church of England. But let him accustom himself to attend both, 
and he will perceive what the difference between the services is. 
The difference is really very much the difference between a reading 
from Milton and a reading from Eliza Cook—a poetess, I hasten to 
add, of wide popularity, full of excellent sentiments, of appeals to the 
love of liberty, country, home. And for a long while the English 
Church, with the State to back her, committed the fatal mistake of 
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trying to compel everybody to forsake the reading of Eliza Cook and 
come to the reading of Milton ; nay, declare that they utterly abjured 
Eliza Cook, and that they preferred Milton. And sometimes, when 
it would have suited a man to come to the reading of Milton, they 
would not let him, if he and his family had ever preferred Eliza 
Cook. This was the time of the strong and fruitful alliance of the 
Whigs with Dissent. It may be said to have closed with the death 
of a man whom we all admired, Lord Russell. He established the 
right of the Dissenters to be not cross-questioned and persecuted 
about the preferability of Milton to Eliza Cook ; they were to be free 
to prefer which they pleased. Yet Milton remains Milton, and Eliza 
Cook remains Eliza Cook. And a public rite, with a reading of 
Milton attached to it, is another thing from a public rite with a 
reading from Eliza Cook. The general sentiment has gone heartily 
with Lord Russell in leaving the Dissenters perfectly free to prefer 
and use Eliza Cook as much as they like ; but is it certain that it will 
be found finally to go with Lord Granville in letting them import 
her into a public rite? 

Not in this direction, I think, shall we do well to seek to extend 
the conquests of Liberalism. They are to be extended on other lines, 
some of them hardly entered upon at present. It is a long time 
since March, and things are easily forgotten; let me, therefore, 
recall to my Liberal benefactors what I said in this Review in March, 
that the excesses to which our love of inequality has carried us have 
ended in materialising our upper class, vulgarising our middle class, 
and brutalising our lower class ; and that they do this, if we will look 
at the thing simply, by a kind of necessary and fatal operation, throw- 
ing the middle class in upon itself, and giving it over to the narrow- 
nesses, and prejudices, and hideousnesses which many people regard as 
incurable, but which are not. And, therefore, for the good of the 
community, and by no means from any enmity to the upper class, 
who are indeed better than one could have thought their circum- 
stances would allow them to be, and who are much more pricked by an 
uneasy consciousness of being materialised, than the middle class are 
of being vulgarised, or the lower of being brutalised, Liberals would 
do well seriously to set about the reform of our law of bequest and 
inheritance. Another object for them is the establishment of a 
system of public schools for the middle class, such as in all other 
civilised countries it enjoys, but which alike in England and in 
Ireland is wanting. The Times itself, though too prone to “ recog- 
nise the futility of contending” with narrowness and prejudice, is 
‘convinced that one of the best guarantees for the stability and pro- 
gress of society is the influence of an educated middle class.” The 
Times is indeed here speaking of Ireland, but this influence is just 
what in England, no less than in Ireland, is so sadly wanting; and 
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the Irish, if they are to be ruled by our middle class, have at least a 
right to supplicate us, in Mr. Lowe’s words, to “educate their masters.” 
And the real obstacle to the establishment. of public schools for the 
middle class is that both the upper and the middle class have a lurking 
sense that by such schools the middle class would be transformed, and 
the upper class do not care to be disturbed in their preponderance, or 
the middle class in their vulgarity. To convince the one resistance 
of its selfishness, and the other of its folly, should be the aim of all 
true Liberals. Finally, Liberals should remember that the country 
districts throughout England have their municipal organisation still 
to get; that they have at present only the feudal and ecclesiastical 
organisation of the Middle Ages. Nothing struck me more than this 
on my return to England after seeing the continental schools for the 
people, and the communal basis on which everything rested. Our 
agricultural labourer will doubtless have the franchise, and that is 
well; but how much more constant and sure a training for him than 
that of the franchise, is the public life in common of a true municipal 
system universally diffused. To this, rather than to the institution 
in our country churchyards of readings from Eliza Cook, Liberals 
might with much advantage turn their thoughts. Still the great 
work to be done in this country, and at this hour, is not with the 
lower class, but with the middle ; a work of raising its whole level of 
civilisation, and, in order to do this, of transforming the British 
Puritan. 

Hume relates that the well-known Praise God Barebones had a 
brother less famous than himself, but with a yet more singular 
name. He was called: “ If Christ had not died for thee thou wert 
damned Barebones.” But all this wasa long business to go through, 
and so the poor man came to be called simply, Damned Barebones. 
And the misfortune of this poor owner of an edifying name comes to 
one’s mind when one thinks of what is happening now to the Puritan 
middle class. After all its sermons, all its victories, all its virtues, all 
its care for conduct, all its zeal for righteousness, to be told that it 
must transform itself, that the body of which it is the nerve and 
sinew is at a low level of civilisation! But so great and widea thing 
is human progress ; tentatives, approximations, hold good only for a 
certain time, and bring us only a certain way on our road; then 
they have to be changed. Happy the workers whose way and work 
have to be changed only, not abolished! The Puritan middle class, 
with all its faults, is still the best stuff in this nation. Some have 
hated and persecuted it, many have flattered and derided it—flattered 
it, that while they deride it they may use it. I have believed in it. 
It is the best stuff in this nation, and in its success is our best hope 
for the future. But to succeed it must be transformed. 

Marruew ARNOLD. 
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In my last article’ I brought down the history of the great Spanish 
republican to: the meeting of the Cortes which assembled: to settle 
the constitution, after the Revolution of 1868. Many widely-differ- 
ing sections had combined to effect that revolution, but it was the 
result of uneasiness and dislike of the existing state of things, not of 
a fully formed opinion as to what sort of government would be best 
for Spain. Seiior Castelar entered the chamber with the inestim- 
able advantage of thoroughly knowing what he wanted. In all 
popular assemblies a man of ability who does that, has heavy odds in 
his favour. Popular assemblies, at all times, and especially in times 
of excitement, delight in clear-cut definite solutions, and these were 
supplied in no stinted measure by the brilliant member for Saragossa. 
His speeches in’ this Cortes have been collected in three. volumes, 
from which I proceed to give some extracts illustrative of his views 
and of his way of putting them. 

From the first, which was delivered on the 22nd of February 
against the nomination of Serrano to be head of the State, I take the 
following passage, which was led up to by a fine eulogium on the 


Spanish army, more intelligible in Madrid than it would be-in 
London :— 


‘* But, gentlemen, although I have as strong a feeling for the army as I 
have just expressed, I do not want us to live under military predominance. 
Societies cannot exist in these days without an army, as the planetary system 
cannot exist without mechanical forces, but societies in which there is an 
army must place the sun—that is to say, reason and right—above force and 
above their soldiers. To ask whether ideas should give commands to weapons, 
or weapons give commands to ideas, is like asking whether in the human body 
the arm should give commands to the head or the head to the arm. Societies 
which are ruled by soldiers make me think of Bertrand de Born, who in the 


depth of Dante’s hell carried his head in his hand, instead of haying it upon 
his shoulders.” 


My next extract is fron a speech in favour of the abolition of the 
Conscription, delivered on the 23rd March, 1869 :— 


‘*The Constituent Cortes should note one thing—they should note that we 
men of the pen or of the spoken word attach much importance to the right of 
public meeting, to the right of association, to the right of the liberty of the 
press, because we use these rights, but the peasantry understand nothing of 
the revolution but the material advantages which it brings them. The people 
of the fields is eternally like the great type of our immortal novelist—the 
people is like Sancho Panza. The people seeks the ideal, follows it everywhere, 
but follows it seeking at the same time for its island of Barataria. Well, then, 
the island of Barataria which the people secks in the reyolution of September 





(1) See the Fortnightly Review for June, 1878. | 
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is the abolition of the Conscription, and the abolition of the taxes on articles 
of consumption, and if you keep up the Conscription and keep up the taxes on 
articles of consumption, you will have drowned in the abyss of reaction the poor 
island Barataria of the poor people, and that people will ask you, For what 
have I sacrificed myself?” 


Another speech of this period, which had an extraordinary success 
in Spain, was one delivered on 12th April, 1869, in reply to Sefior 
Manterola, a great ecclesiastic who had made an attack on modern 
ideas as to religious liberty. It is a very remarkable piece of de- 
bating, but contains few passages that can be detached from the 


context, for purposes of quotation. Here, however, are one or 
two :— 


‘*There is, gentlemen, a great tendency on the part of the Neo-Catholic 
school to convert religion into what the ancients called it. The ancients said, 
that the only use of religion was to inspire fear in the people. In the words 
of the Roman patrician, ‘ Religio, id est, metus.’ I may reply to those who 
thus speak of religion, in-the words of the Bible, ‘The ox knoweth his owner, 
and the ass his master’s crib, but Israel doth not know, my people doth not 
consider.’ That is to say, that the ox knoweth his owner, and the ass his crib, 
but the Neo-Catholics do not know their God.” 


Again :— 


‘* Senior Manterola says, the philosophy of Hegel is deadin Germany. To 
that I reply, If the philosophy of Hegel is dead in Germany, do you know 
where it has gone to take refuge? It has gone to take refuge in Italy, at 
Florence with Ferrari, in Naples with Vera. And does Sefior Manterola know 
why this has happened? Because Italy, which has seen her Pope oppose him- 
self so entirely to her unity and independence, separates herself every day 
more and more from the Church, and throws herself more and more into the 
arms of science and of reason.” 


The brilliant reply of April 12th is followed by an amusing little 
speech in which poor Sefior Manterola is extinguished—and no 
wonder, seeing that with the hardihood so common amongst priests 
of all creeds, he had actually denied that the massacre of St. Bartho- 
lomew was commemorated by a picture in the Vatican. How well I 
remember passing under that picture with a most devout Catholic, 
who, pointing it out to me, remarked, “I think they might have 
afforded a coat of whitewash for that!” Perhaps Seiior Manterola 
would also deny that the Pope struck a medal in honour of the 
“slaughter of the Huguenots” ? 

Another speech on the same subject, the importance of which, in 
Spain, where intolerance has such deep roots, it is quite impossible 
to exaggerate, was delivered on May 5th, in the course of which, 
apologising for some strong things that had been said by his friends, 
Sefior Castelar remarked— 


‘‘Thought bursts forth, as burning and irrepressible as lava. Do not 
demand of any new thought that it should be just to the thought that pre- 
ceded it, Christianity was not just to Paganism. In those gods, the eternal 
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models of the plastic art, the first heroes of Christianity saw nothing but the 
repulsive grin of the devil. The Renaissance was not just to the middle age. 
In those Gothic Cathedrals, which are so sublime an expression of religious 
thought, men as great as Michael Angelo and Bramante and Herrera saw 
nothing but the ignominious barbarism of art and of men.” 


And further on :— 


‘The last men of the old world lived a pitiful life and died sublime deaths. 
Tacitus and Suetonius could not explain this singular phenomenon. The life 
of Otho was that of a prostitute; his death was that of a hero. Why did they 
live so disgraceful a life? Because they lived united to the gods of the State, 
which repelled their conscience and deluded their beliefs. And why did they 
die so sublime a death? Because when they died, they pillowed their head 
on the God of Plato, on the God of the conscience. That is what we ask of 


you, ministers of the Gospel, that you should let us live and die in the God 
of our conscience.” 


In a speech of May 20th, 1869, in favour of the republican form 
of Government, Seiior Castelar thus replied to some persons who had 
reflected on the poetical character of his views :— 


‘* My friend Senor Ulloa compared me to Lamartine; and, Senor Silvela,—that 
comparison not being enough—remembered Victor Hugo, and compared me 
to the two. I am bound to say that this is by no means an eulogium, for 
it is impossible to compare, as a poet, with Lamartine and Victor Hugo,—a man 
who never made averse; and if Seiior Silvela or Sefior Ulloa meant to imply 
that as a politician I resembled Lamartine, I must be permitted to observe that 
if I believed it, I would take my return and retire from the Chamber, for I 
know no one as a politician more unhappy than Lamartine, though I am very 


far indeed from wishing to detract from his great glory as an historian and 
poet.” 


Further on Sefior Castelar says :— 


** Do you wish for the United States of Europe? I wish for them, because I 
wish, that while nationalities should continue, those economical differences 
which separate one people from another people should disappear.” 


In the same speech there are, apropos of a book by Sir George 
Lewis, some remarks on the history of royalty in England, which 
are not without their interest, and to which a perusal of the 


Crown and the Cabinet might enable their author to make some 
additions. 


Further on we have the following :— 


‘Have you not observed that great men are disappearing?’ Can you call 
this age of steam, this age of the telegraph, the age of great men? Could you 
call this age by the name of a great man as you have called other ages, the 
age of Augustus—the age of Voltaire? No, there are not great men. Do not, 
however, think this an evil. On the contrary, it isa great good. There are 
no great men, because the human race has grown much. And, gentlemen, 
when a great man directs society by his own individual will, study history 
and you will see that one half of his life is always glorious and the other half 


luckless. The glorious half of his life is the life of his youth; the luckless 
half of his life is that of his old age.” 
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Later, denouncing the candidature of the Duc de Montpensier, he 
exclaims— 


‘* Oh! shades of the heroes of Catalonia, who sustained against the Bourbons an 
unexampled war—oh! heroes of Saragossa, that Numancia immolated by the 
Bourbons, heroes of Trafalgar who were drowned in the boiling waters, thanks 
to the wantonness of Maria Luisa. . . . Solis, Zurbano,—wherever your bones 
may be, wherever your souls may be; come here in the form of remorse, save 


the revolution from this great perjury, save my country from this great dis- 
honour!” 


Near the end is this passage :— 


‘* Besides, you see what the newspapers of Portugal say: ‘If you have the 
courage to proclaim the Republic, all the land will be yours; from Rosas, 
where the Greeks disembarked, to Palos where Columbus embarked; from the 
mouth of the Guadalquivir, which reflects the oriental Seville, to the mouth of 
the Tagus which reflects the unequalled Lisbon; one sky, one flag, one native 
country, one people, a people which will be able to raise itself with liberty and 
by justice, as in the sixteenth century it raised itself by conquest and by 
authority to be the head of all the peoples of the world.” 


In a short speech, belonging to the same group as this, Seior 
Castelar quotes a remark which he attributes to Count Beust, and 
which is not without insight :— 


‘‘Just as the four great rivers, the Adige, the Ticino, the Rhone, and the 
Rhine, have their sources in Switzerland, from thence haye to come the ideas 
which are to transform France, Italy, and Germany.” 


Any politician who, having the requisite qualities and the neces- 
sary leisure, would act upon this hint—would go and study Switzer- 
land on its political side, and then write a book about it—would learn 
a great deal himself, and teach other politicians much that would be 
vastly useful to them during the next thirty years. 

In a reply to Sefior Sagasta in the month of June, Sefor Castelar 
observes— 


** And now rises the question of Don Fernando of Portugal. That reminds 
me of the story of the celebrated preacher who began his sermon by saying: 
‘Cursed be the Father, cursed be the Son, and cursed be the Holy Ghost.’ 
Naturally enough when his hearers heard all these maledictions, they were 
alarmed; but presently he added in a lower voice, ‘Cursed be the Father, 
cursed be the Son, and cursed be the Holy Ghost, that is what the lost spirits 
say.’ Seiior Sagasta (and I would invoke here the testimony of many honour- 
able members in the majority, since the reference is to private conversations 
and to nothing else) ought to know, that Don Fernando, whom he speaks of 
as ‘my king,’ was placed by me in the genealogy of the Ferdinands of Spain 
after this fashion. I said Ferdinand I. was called the Great, Ferdinand IT. the 
Lion, Ferdinand III. the Saint, Ferdinand IV. the Cited,’ Ferdinand Y. the 
Catholic, Ferdinand VI. the Pacific, Ferdinand VII. the Desired, and now we 
are going to haye Ferdinand VIII. the Impossible.” 





(1) “‘ Cited,” that is, to appear at the judgment-seat of God, because he is said to have 
died within thirty days of having been summoned to do so by two brothers who were 
unjustly put to death. The story is’told in Mariana, vol. v. p. 294. 
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And further on :— 


‘“‘Senor Sagasta said, ‘Senor Castelar is no doubt a republican, but a 
Platonic one—what has Seiior Castelar risked ?? What has he risked ? He hada 
professor’s chair and he lost it: he had a family circle and he was obliged to 
abandon it; he had a home and it fell about his ears; he had a country and he 
found himself without one. Iam a Platonic republican, am I? What! was 
not my name amongst those terrible sentences of death born of rancours which 
I forget and pardon ?”’ 


In a speech made in June, against the regency of Serrano, occurs 
the following :— 


**T, gentlemen, believe that in the circumstances in which we stand, amidst 
the dangers which we run, we want for regent a great statesman, and I deny 
that military men can be great statesmen.” 


Then, after pointing out how unfavourable is the training of the 
soldier to the development of those qualities which are required by 
a statesman, and above all by a parliamentary statesman, he adds— 


**So, gentlemen, if you will run over the list of all great statesmen you will 
hardly find a military man. Cavour was not a military man, Turgot was not, 
Alberoni was not, nor Richelieu, nor Cardinal Ximenes. In ancient history I 
know of only one military man who was a real statesman—Cvesar; and in 
modern history likewise, only one—Frederic of Prussia.” 


And further on :— 


‘‘ Every prince, every regent, hears in his ear that voice which the grandest 
of psychological poets caused to sound in the ear of a great ambitious one, 
‘Macbeth, thou shalt be king.’ The shade of a throne engenders dreams of 
ambition, as the shade of the upas-tree engenders the sleep of death.” 


Speaking of the Iberian Union in the same speech, he says— 


‘« For the space of eleven centuries of modern history Portugal lived in close 
union with us; a longer time than Arragon, Navarre, Catalonia, and Valencia. 
Viriathus is the representative of her as of our independence. Even 
although we lived separated under different governments, Nature willed that 
we should labour in the same work. When the Portuguese discovered the 
East, we discovered the extreme West, and the earth was rounded by the hands 
of Portugal and Spain.” 


pee 











In a speech of 25th June of the same year is this passage :-— 
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‘* Ask the sailor which he prefers, the risk of being drowned in a tempest or 
the calm of a tropic sea. He prefers the tempest, the wind, the dash of the 
waves. The dash of the waves—movement, noise, tempest, that—that is 
liberty!” 

“*Does not the Home Minister know that clubs moralize, clubs educate, 
clubs lift the conscience of the people to the ideal? This phrase, that citizens 
should go to work rather than go to the club, reminds me of an old absolutist 
proverb, a proverb of a society of nuns and courtiers, ‘ Shoemaker, to thy shoes.’ 
No, shoemaker! after thou hast made thy shoes, go to work for thy country, 
to work for liberty, to educate thy sons to be great citizens.” 
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And again :— 
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‘The problem of modern times is to know what are the limits of the State, 
and on this subject there are only two books, unique in Europe, the book on the 
Limits of the State by William von Humboldt, and Mill’s book on Liberty.” 


In a speech in October, 1869, occurs this passage :— 


‘*T am accused of mean and narrow Patriotism: truly an unjust accusation. 
I am one of the most cosmopolitan deputies in this chamber. I would wish for 
my country the art of Italy, the thought and the science of Germany, the 
genius and the universal spirit of France, the liberty and labour of England, 


the democracy and republic of America. Is that not being cosmopolitan enough 
for you?” 


In a speech of December 11th, 1869, on general policy, occurs the 
following :— . 


“T, gentlemen, know, in the relatiors of citizens to each other, all kinds of 
laws—political law, canon law, administrative law—but what I do not know is 
the law of war. Is it the old one ?—Ah! then, it is the law of the Twelve 
Tables, the adversum hostem eterna auctoritas esto; the law under which the 
kings of Asia cut the throats of their prisoners; the law under which the 
Feudal Lords of the Middle Age made slaves of the vanquished; the law of 
force, that is to say, the direct negation of the force of law.” 


And again :— 


‘* The argument of the Government reminds me of something which happened 
in Russia, in the beginning of the reign of Nicholas. Some Russians of rank 
conspired for the purpose of introducing into their country our democratic 
constitution of 1812. Their conspiracy was discovered, and they were sent 
summarily to the gallows. Among them wasa poet. The morning on which 
they were to be executed, it was, as usual in St. Petersburg, raining, or if you | 
prefer it, snowing. The executioner seized the poet, fastened the rope round his 
neck, and pushed him off into space. The rope broke; the poet fell on his knees, 
and as he rose, wiping them very quietly, he exclaimed, ‘ Poor Russia, where 
they don’t even know how to hanga man!’ And so I say, ‘ Poor Spain, where 
they don’t even know how to defend a dictatorship! ’”’ 


And further :— 


‘* Some day misfortune will come, and on the road by which we are travelling 
we richly deserve to encounter it. Then you will invoke the national militia, 
then you won’t find it, and I trust in God you will then hear the cry which 
came to the first fratricide, ‘ Cain, where is thy brother ?’” 


Speaking of the proposed candidature of the Duke of Genoa for 
the throne, Seftor Castelar said— 


*‘ Your artificial king is as different from the natural kings, as was the 


Homunculus of Wagner from the great creations forged in the Furnace of the 
Universe.” 


And again :— 


‘* The Monarchy of the Bourbons in France had tradition on its side. Where 
are the traditions of the Duke of Genoa? The monarchy of Napoleon had the 
prestige of glory; where are the glories of the Duke of Genoa? Where is his 
Marengo, his crossing of the Alps, his fabulous return from Africa, his name 
transfigured upon Tabor, and written by the rays of the desert sun on the 
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summit of the Pyramids of Egypt? Where are, in his case, even the sort of 
traditions which the Orleans Monarchy had? I know not his Palais-Royal, I 
have not seen Camille Desmoulins nor Danton among his friends, nor Valmy 
among his battles.” 


In the last paragraph of this great speech occur these words :— 


‘‘ Gentlemen, we have believed long enough that the sword is the only social 
lightning conductor. The sword, like all metals, instead of repelling attracts 
the thunderbolt. Place on the highest point of society that lightning conductor 
which is possessed by Switzerland, Belgium, England, and the United States— 
the lightning conductor of the civil power and of legality.” 


In a speech delivered on the 24th January, 1870, in favour of the 
perpetual exclusion of the Bourbons from the throne of Spain, Sefior 
Castelar points out how little individual will has to do with the 
making of revolutions; how entirely they depend upon causes too 
complicated and too remote to be controlled by human initiative. 
Later he adds, “New ideas, gentlemen, are the lightning, and 
revolutions are the thunder.” 

From the same speech I take the following :— 


‘*The family of the Bourbons, from the end of the sixteenth to the end of 
the eighteenth century, was an essentially revolutionary family. It contri- 
buted, more than any other of the reigning families, to the secularization of 
Europe. 

‘*Five great facts secularized Europe. The Edict of Nantes, which intro- 
duced religious toleration amongst a Catholic people, was the work of a Bourbon 
—of Henry IV. The Peace of Westphalia, which made toleration a part of 
international law and concluded the religious war, was chiefly the work of two 
‘ministers of the House of Bourbon—Richelieu and Mazarin. For the Ency- 
clopeedia, which armed with great ideas the hosts of Liberty, we are indebted 
to the tolerance of the Bourbons; and not less was the expulsion of the Jesuits, 
which disorganized the armies of authority, due to the initiative of a Bourbon ; 
while the advent of Democracy, through the emancipation of the United States, 
must be attributed to the generous assistance of Louis XVI. 

‘* But as soon as the Bourbons came to see that this revolution was attacking 
their authority, they became converted into eternal implacable enemies of the 
revolution. That enmity has not diminished. Since the end of last century 
it has burst forth with increased violence. Some time ago, a most eloquent 
orator (the illustrious Marquis of Valdegamas)' said from that side of the 
chamber: ‘The destiny of the Bourbons is to foster revolution, and to die by 
the revolution which they have fostered.’ And then turning to the strong 
power which then existed—for those were the days of General Narvaez—he 
exclaimed, ‘Ministers of Isabella the Second! Free your Queen, and my 
Queen, from the anathema which weighs upon her race.’ But they could not 
do it. They did not free her from that anathema ; for there is no sword that 


can cut the current of the ages, there is no force which can withstand the 
decrees of Providence.” 


On the same occasion, speaking of the Iberian Union, he says— 


‘**Do you know what is the real force which opposes the union of Spain 
and Portugal? It is Vasco de Gama; it is Albuquerque; it is the poem of 





(1) The great anti-Liberal orator, Donoso Cortes. 
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Camoens. Do you know why we Spaniards so much love our country, in 
spite of the difference of our provinces and our natural tendency to fede- 
ralism? Because we are all so proud of our writers, we are all so proud of 
our painters, we are all so proud of our battles, we are all so proud of those 
sailors who sowed mighty deeds from the Gulf of Mexico to the Gulf of 
Lepanto, of those warriors who passed from Arragon to the gates of Asia and 
discovered America; because we are all so proud of that splendid epic, the 
Spanish nation, which—not finding room in the Old World, where there had 
been room for the mighty deeds of Rome and Alexander—had to extend the 
limits of the earth itself, in order that the earth might be capable of con- 
taining its greatness.” 


Another remarkable speech was delivered on the last day of the 
same month, upon the ecclesiastical budget, and against the connec- 
tion of Church and State. I would fain quote from it a grand passage 
on the all-pervading power of the Church in the Middle Age as con- 
trasted with the present state of things—or another upon Luther’s 
Hymn and the Miserere of Palestrina—but space says, No. 

In a speech of the 12th of March, 1870, occurs the following 
passage about Prim :— 


‘* All the world says that he is neither realising the reforms which demo- 
eracy requires, nor the stability which authority requires; all the world says 
that he knows not how to create either érder or liberty. Let him listen, and 
he will hear this. If he does not hear it, if no word escapes from the people, 
let him tremble. It isin the words of Tacitus—‘ Magni metus et magne irs 
silentium.’ ” 


After events falsified in a very sad way the hinted prophecy of the 
following words spoken soon afterwards :-— 


‘¢General Prim should not be offended; he would not be the first great 
man who had not a sepulchre in his native land. His Excellency should 
remember the saying of that great Roman captain who cried, ‘ Ingrata patria, 
non possidebis ossa mea.’ Besides, when there is not here any clearness in 
politics, any fixed idea in the government, no one is secure of a sepulchre in 
his native land.” 


In a speech of the 23rd March there is another passage well 
worth turning to, upon the greater number of manly pursuits pos- 
sessed by modern as compared with ancient societies ; pursuits, many 
of them, quite as manly as war, which was naturally enough held in 
honour in a country which thought labour servile, and there is much 
truth in the following :— 


‘<I have a most sad conviction—the conviction that the human word is of 
avail everywhere except where it is most necessary, most indispensable. The 
human word is of avail everywhere except in a deliberative assembly. Here 
the human word is of no avail, absolutely of none. The first orator in the 
world might come here; he would convince every one, he would persuade no 
one.” 


Very striking, too, is a passage upon the influence of religion in a 
speech of the 2nd April, which thus concludes :— 
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‘* But these sentiments, these ideas, are individual. They may come from 
the inspiration of the priest, from the inspiration of the mother, from the 
inspiration of the conscience; never, never from the laws of the State. Ah! 
the State poisoned Socrates, the State crucified Jesus, the State tormented St. 
Paul, the State burnt Servetus.” 


In a speech of the 11th May there is a long and very fine passage 
on the blessings that have been brought to the world by small civic 
communities, and especially by those which lived under federal 
relations; while in the month.of June, 1870, Seiior Castelar made a 
speech of considerable importance on the abolition of slavery, and 
the third volume is concluded by a group of speeches against the 
candidature of Prince Amadeo of Savoy, the chief of which was 
delivered on the 3rd of November. 

In that speech Sefior Castelar combated with all his might, as he 
did on every other possible occasion, the return to monarchical 
government. “Dis aliter visum,” as we all know, and the prize (?) 
of the Spanish Crown, after having served to set the world in flames, 
at length rested on the brow of an Italian prince. 

It is all so recent that I may take it for granted that my readers 
know as much of the circumstances of King Amadeo’s brief and 
troublous reign as is necessary to enable them to follow me through 
Seiior Castelar’s next important book, a volume of speeches which 
extend through that unhappy period of Spanish history. 

The first speech in this volume is dated 20th April, 1871, the 
last having been delivered early in 1873. The following passage is 
the end of the second of two speeches in which Sefor Castelar de- 
fended the right of the Carlists from the absolutist, and of his own 
friends from the republican, point of view, to discuss respectfully but 
unreservedly the dynasty of Savoy :— 


‘*Tt is said that it is perilous to discuss the dynasty. That is an Absolutist 
principle. In the nineteenth century all the indiscutable dies. The Absolutists 
think that discussion weakens; we think that it fortifies and saves. That which 
really destroys every political situation is the repression of ideas—for ideas, 
when repressed, explode like powder.” 


The following is from a speech of the month of June, 1871, in 
reply to the Royal message :— 


‘* Peoples are like swarms of bees, every nationality contributing to make 
the honey of the general life. The ideas which we here put forth, the reforms 
which we here mature, change the human conscience.” 


Farther on he observed, speaking of the throne of Amadeo— 


“‘Itis a duty which I owe to my country and my conscience to say that on 
your work, in spite of its having come from far lands over so many miles of sea 


and railway transit, all the world can read these words : —‘ Glass with care—glass 
with care—glass with care.’ ” 
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“The question of Rome can only be resolved by a radical separation between 
Church and State; but Church and State can only separate from each other 
under a social and political form wider than the monarchy.” 


Further :— 


‘‘The great and real kings—those who sleep, be it in the granite of the 
Pyramids, be it in the granite of the Escorial, old as the soil of the nations on 
which they lived and reverenced like their gods, who confound their genealogy 
and that of their ancestors with those of legendary heroes and demi-gods—the 
kings who inspired so much poetry from the Iliad to the Romancero, who set to 
work the pencil of Rubens and the pencil of Velasquez, who forged the sword of 
Bayard and the sword of Gonzalo of Cordova,' eternal symbols of all that a 
monarchy should signify upon earth, indiscutable authority and uninterrupted 
tradition, immovable stability, one sole religion—could never understand that 
those should call themselves kings and think themselves kings who were not 
born of faith, abnegation, loyalty, but of doubt, criticism, free inquiry—of the 
national sovereignty and of democracy.” 


The following passage in the same speech refers to the murder of 
Prim :— 


‘*That which I most condemn in this deed is that which extenuates its guilt 
in many confused consciences, the fact that it had a political character. I 
think that such political crimes are to be reprobated; first, because my con- 
science reprobates them; next, because they violate the laws of morality and 
justice ; but still more, because while their perpetrators imagine that they are 
destroying an idea, by destroying the person who represents it—they give life to 
that idea, as did that eternal model of all political criminals, as did Brutus when 
he slew Cesar and rooted Czsarism. For Casarism was saved by horror at 
that crime, saved to ruin Rome and leave in the veins of our race a spirit of 
idolatry for the dictatorship of genius ennobled by martyrdom, which we are 
still paying for by sad moral weakness—by great and recent calamities.” 


Another most important group of speeches was delivered by Seiior 
Castelar in the late autumn of 1871 on the International. Seiior 
Castelar is, as I have already implied, no friend, but a deadly enemy 
to the principles of that foolish and mischievous society. But he 
defends its right to bring forward its views and to discuss them 
. peaceably. I have only room for one or two quotations. 


‘* After all, your efforts, gentlemen, will be of no avail. You are attacking 
something that cannot die, something which exists in all times, and is repro- 
duced in all societies. Utopia is a phantasm which may deceive, but it is 
eternal. The world is agreed that art is falsehood, that the stage is a fiction, 
that the figures on a picture are lines and colours, yet assuredly the world will 
never abandonart. Utopia, like hope, is eternal, inextinguishable, ever greater 
with the greatness of misfortune. As the terrestrial sphere turns between its 
two poles, so do the social spheres turn between two Utopias—between the 





(1) The great Captain on whose tomb in St. Geronimo, at Granada, the traveller 
still reads the stately epitaph :—“ Gonzali Fernandez de Cordova, qui propria virtute 
magni ducis nomen proprium sibi fecit, ossa perpetue tandem luci restituenda huic 
interea loculo credita sunt, gloria minime consepulta.” 
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c Utopia of the past, and the Utopia of the future. Direct your eye to all times, 
ee pass it over all peoples, and tell me where there does not spring up some Utopia, 
* where there is not some heavenly vision of an extraordinary and almost divine 
; felicity. The Messianic idea is the eternal product of captivity.” 

eh In a speech of October 20th, 1871, belonging to the same group, 


occurs the following :— 
























‘* By the death-bed of Charles V. two principles were in conflict; two prin- 
ciples as to which he had sometimes tried to make them live in peace, some- 
times to make the one prevail against the other. And one of those who were 
helping him to a good death said, ‘Sire, your works.’ And the Protestant, 
the same who was later condemned, the Archbishop of Toledo, said, ‘ Sire, the 
grace of God.’ 

‘‘Two morals, two ideas, two principles were combating at the foot of the 
bed of that man who had passed his life combating for one or other of them. 
If in those last moments of life, at the death-bed of an emperor, two moral 
principles did battle with each other, how can you expect that on this point we 
should think alike, we here in the midst of a deliberative assembly, which 
like all deliberative assemblies lives and has its being in contradiction and 
discussion, in antithesis and struggle ?” 


In a speech of the 8th June, 1872, I find these remarks, which 
deserve to be much pondered over in a country like Spain, in which 
it has actually happened before now that the Home Minister con- 
trived to prevent one single opponent being elected, and in which it 
has also happened that the all-powerful Minister of one Parliament 
did not even find a seat in the next :— 
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‘*To corrupt the electoral system is to corrupt, completely and absolutely, all 
institutions. I do not explain to myself the decadence of the Roman Empire as 
the great writers who have treated that subject are in the habit of doing. I 
explain it by two modest lines in the 41st chapter of the Life of Caesar by 
Suetonius. There we come upon official candidatures. The dictator writes to 
the electoral colleges: ‘ Commendo vobis illum et illum ut vestro suffragio suam 
dignitatem teneant.’ I think he would be the very best statesman in Spain 
who would determine to lose an election, and such a statesman might be found 
amongst my friends. I don’t think I shall offend their modesty by saying so. 
But it is with that statesman as it was with the shirt of the happy man in the 
Indian apologue.” 


He then tells that well-known story and adds— 


‘*The happy man, oh fatality! had no shirt, and so we who, if we were in 
power, would be capable of making up our minds to lose an election, do not 
happen to be in power.” 


Further on we have the following striking sketch of the unjust 
sufferings of the Progresista party under the Regency of Queen 
Christina, and during the reign of her daughter :— 


‘** Your bards celebrated that glance under whose influence the old soil of 
Castile grew young again, your legionaries twined crowns of laurel for the 
brows of that most beautiful woman who seemed the statue of their redeemed 
country, your martyrs died renewing the glories of the war of independence 
with the name of that woman on their lips; and the reward of such great 
sacrifices, of so much effort, of so much heroism, was that all your principles and 
all your counsels were forgotten, and that you were utterly excluded from power. 
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** And what do you say of Queen Isabella? The great Quintana was her 
master, the high-minded Arguelles was her guardian, Espartero her regent, 
Zurbano and Linage her warriors, the Countess of Mina, the widow of so much 
renown and glory, her nurse. Progresista blood was the very sap of that 
throne, and in return that throne was a scaffold for the Progresistas.” 


The same volume which contains the very remarkable set of 
speeches to some passages of which I have called attention, contains 
the reply of the Cortes to the message by which, on the 11th 
February, 1873, King Amadeo announced his resignation. This 
answer, drawn by Seiior Castelar, is a grave and firm piece of 
writing, worthy of a great occasion, but not more worthy of it than 
the admirable document to which it is a reply. 

The disappearance of the monarch was followed by a miserable 
period disgraceful to Spain and her public men of all parties, whose 
incapacity, self-seeking, and folly were the wonder of the world 
through 1873 and 1874. It is impossible to exonerate Seiior 
Castelar .of blame. If he did not see his way to make a reason- 
able republic secure, he should not have moved Olympus and 
Acheron to make a reasonable monarchy impossible. When, how- 
ever, he once succeeded in getting his republic, he did all he could 
to make it reasonable. It was, however, the old story of the Magi- 
cian and his devil. Radicals (the Conservatives of that marvellous 
epoch) on the one hand, and Intransigentes, that is irreconcilable 
Anarchists, on the other, made, in spite of its victory in April, the 
life of the first Republican Ministry, in which Castelar had the 
portfolio of Foreign Affairs, extremely bitter. He did not, how- 
ever, keep his position long. In the beginning of June the 
Constituent Cortes assembled to the cry of “Long live the 
Federal Republic,” and a furious contest immediately broke out 
between the quasi-Conservative Republicans who wanted to settle 
the Constitution, and the Intransigentes who wanted they knew 
not what. In vain Sefor Castelar drew a Constitution against 
time; it is said, in twenty-four hours. In vain he used all 
his eloquence to defend it. The demons of discord were already 
let loose in the Cortes, and in July burst forth the horrible war 
of the Cantonalists in Murcia. Things went from bad to worse. 
Figueras, Pi y Margall, and Salmeron held the broken reins of power 
each for a brief interval, and at length, in September, 1873, the 
Cortes conferred the dictatorship on Seiior Castelar. 

It was a painful thing for a man who had strongly opposed the 
punishment of death to arrive at the summit of power at a moment 
when the fearful disorders, which had disgraced so many of the 
larger towns, made severe repression necessary, and when the army 
was going to pieces for want of discipline; but Sefior Castelar rose to 
the occasion and resolutely did his duty. 
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‘* Charge me with inconsistency, if you please,”’ he cried, ‘‘ I will not defend 
myself. Have I the right to prefer my reputation to the safety of my country ? 
Let my name perish, let posterity pronounce its anathema against me; let my 
contemporaries send me into exile. Little careI. I have lived long enough; 
but let not the republic perish by my weakness, and, above all, let no one say 
that Spain has perished in our hands.” 


He confined himself, however, to that amount of severity which 
was absolutely necessary in the opinion of every sane and honest man 
of all parties. History tells, as Cherbuliez has well said in his 
excellent book L’ Espagne Politique, of no more Liberal dictatorship. 
That dictatorship continued from September, 1873, to the 2nd of 
January, 1874. Rarely has a ruler had to deal with a more disas- 
trous series of events. The Carlist insurrection in the North, the 
insurrection of the Intransigentes at Carthagena and elsewhere, want 
of discipline in the army, want of money in the treasury, a fierce 
civil war raging in Cuba, were some but by no means all the diffi- 
culties with which he had to contend. To assert that his contention 
was successful would be too much, but in the midst of such circum- 
stances it is enough for a government to say, like Siéyés after the 
Terror, “J’ai vécu.” The Cortes met on the 2nd of January. 
Seiior Castelar announced his resignation of his position as chief of 
the State into the hands of the representatives of the nation, laid 
before them a detailed account of his acts, and asked for a vote of 
confidence in the Ministry. After a furious debate his proposal was 
supported by a majority, and instantly an insurrection broke out in 
Madrid, in the interest of the extreme party. This insurrection was 
met by a coup d’état, not struck by Sefior Castelar, but by the 
Captain-General of New Castile, who early on the morning of the 
3rd repeated the Cromwellian precedent in a rougher manner, and 
sent the deputies about their business. With the state of things 
which was created by this coup d’état, Seiior Castelar declined to 
have anything to do, and left Spain, to travel in France, Germany, 
and Italy, defining his position very clearly in these words:— _ 


‘* From the work of the demagogue, I am separated by my conscience; from 
the situation created on the 3rd of January, I am separated by my conscience 
and my honour.” 


A worse man might have been a more successful politician, for he 
would not have trusted the control of large bodies of armed men to 
the hands of those whom he knew to be the enemies alike of himself 
and of the Republican form of Government. But the situation was 
not difficult ; it was impossible. 

It is to the period of comparative leisure which was inaugurated 
by his withdrawal from Spain, that we owe Cuestion de Oriente, 
a book on which I should be more inclined to dwell if the subject 
had not become a weariness to so many readers, and if travel in the 
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Balkan peninsula, or other means of studying it not open to most 
men, had given Sejior Castelar any special claim to be heard upon 
it, at least by us “jaded English.” 

Nor again can I do more than mention La Redencion del Esclavo, a 
prose drama. I have only read snatches of it, and if I had, my 
readers would hardly thank me for dwelling much on it, when I tell 
them that it is in four volumes, and that the Almighty, the Angels, 
Adam, Eve, Brama, Siva, Jupiter, Antony, Cleopatra, Spartacus, 
Hermes, Asoka, Nala, Damayanti, Saul, Samuel, and Jephthah, are 
only a very few of the interlocutors. 

El Ocaso de la Libertad, published only last year, is another work 
of an imaginative character. “Inspired by the majestic spectacle of 
the Bay of Bai and its ruins,” it was, in the words of its author, 
“commenced in Paris, and concluded among the combats of the 
Tribune,” its object being to bring out into bold relief, and to 
engrave on the mind of its readers, the sad consequences which flow 
from the abandonment of liberty. The scene is laid in and around 
the Bay of Naples, at Capri and elsewhere. It closes with the death 
of Tiberius, and the moral may sufficiently be gathered from its last 
words: “ Such, alas! are the events which occur when the sun of 
liberty has set.” The book is, in short, a pamphlet against Czesarism, 
thrown into the form of a short historical romance. 

I pass over, likewise, three novels with which my acquaintance is 
too slight to entitle me to say much about them—La Hermana de la 
Caridad, La Historia de un Corazon, and Riccardo, a list which, 
although it includes all the novels of M. Castelar which I possess, by 
no means exhausts the list of those which he has written. During 
this period was composed the second volume of the Recuerdos de. 
Italia, of which I gave some account in my last paper.t Another 
work of this “interval of business” was the Historia del Movimento 
Republicano en Europa, which extends to nine volumes, or say five 
thousand pages. Its author would be the first to admit, and indeed 
does explicitly admit, that its form is as bad as can be. It appeared 
originally in an American periodical, and before it was published as 
a book it ought to have been submitted to most rigorous revision. 
Perhaps four volumes, or even more, would have disappeared in 
the process, and it would still have remained one of the most 
gigantic of pamphlets. It is now, I should think, quite the most 
gigantic, but it is an extremely brilliant pamphlet. I know few 
books which I would more willingly put into the hands of a young 
man who meant to devote himself to politics, and who wanted, at one 
or two and twenty, to get a sort of general view over that great 
inundation of opinion under which, here faster, there slower, the old 


(1) I find that a considerable part of the Recuerdos de Italia was translated some years 
ago by Mrs. Arthur Arnold under the title of Old Rome and New Italy. 
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landmarks of Europe are one by one disappearing. He must not 
look in it for full or careful information, but he will have brought 
before him a vast number of facts and ideas. which are not put 
together in any other book with which I am acquainted, and which 
should be presented to the mind of every one who aspires to see his 
way in the times upon which we are entering. 

I will now proceed rapidly to analyse it, wasting no time in dwell- 
ing upon faults, the less so as it owes its appearance as a book 
rather to the publisher than the author, but trying to enable the 
reader to judge for himself whether, after making allowance for an 
abundance of shortcomings, it is a book useful for him to read, and 
culling from it such passages as appear to throw further light upon the 
opinions, tendencies, and character of one of the most eminent of our 
contemporaries, and one who, be it remembered, writes in a language 
which is the mother-tongue of the greatest number of civilised men 
who do not speak English. 

Seiior Castelar begins his work by saluting America as the conti- 
nent of the Republic, finding of course much good to say of the United 
States, and managing to say not a little good of their South American 
neighbours and even of Peru! If he had recommended a little common 
honesty to the rulers of that State, and of some others, it would not 
perhaps have been amiss. Thence he turns to Europe and notices the 
various forces which worked towards the Republic in the eighteenth 
century, especially in France. In order to show how strong the current 
was, in spite of the new channel opened for it by the warsof the Empire, 
he takes three men of genius, the one born a Legitimist, the other a 
Bonapartist, the third a Breton Catholic—Lamartine, Victor Hugo, 
Lamennais, and shows how they all were gradually whirled into the 
republican stream. He next sketches the ideas of Comte, with the 
two schools of Comtists which hold the views of Littré and Lafitte 
respectively, and then at considerable length discusses the Socialist 
delusions which he considers to have been and to be the most 
dangerous, indeed the only dangerous, enemies of the Republic, 
acting as they do against it in two ways, first by alarming the upper, 
secondly by deluding the lower classes, and leading them to 
expect from governments what governments neither can nor ought 
to give. An admirable tract against Socialism might be extracted 
from the fifth and sixth chapters. Nowhere have I seen more 
eloquently set forth the truth that it is to society as a whole, not to 
the State, that we should look for the curing of most of the evils 
which affect society ; nowhere have I seen the all-vivifying power of 
Liberty better defended. Would that such a tract could be circu- 
lated in Germany for the benefit of the ruled, while the speech on 


the International already noticed was circulated for the benefit of 
the rulers! 
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That country next attracts Seifior Castelar’s attention, and after 
a chapter which contains some just observations on the general 
character of the Teutonic race, we are led slowly through the 
principal philosophical schools of Germany, more especially those 
of Kant, Fichte, Schelling, and Hegel—the influence of each in 
gradually decomposing, and that sometimes even when they wished 
to recompose, the old religious and political ideas, being carefully 
noted. Then one chapter is given to the pessimist views of Schopen- 
hauer, considered as the reaction against the philosophy of Hegel; 
whom, in spite of his accommodations and concessions to the political 
influences which dominated in his day at Berlin, Sefior Castelar 
defends as essentially the philosopher of progress. 

The second volume commences with a chapter upon Krause, the 
author of the Ideal of Humanity, a thinker whose views, imported 
into the University of Madrid by Sanz del Rio, have exercised no 
inconsiderable influence on Spain. 

‘* What living faith in justice!’ exclaims Senor Castelar. ‘‘ What great love 


for humanity! What hope in the accomplishment of our destinies on the face 
of this planet! What virtue given to the idea of universal federation !” 


Sefior Castelar now, with some distrust in his guides—a distrust 
not wholly ill-founded—sets forth on a journey into Slavonic terri- 
tory, and chiefly into Russia, tracing the influence upon that country 


of the ideas of Schelling and of Hegel, explaining the illusions of 
the Slavophiles, telling the sad story of Puschkin, of Pestal, and 
many more, with Herzen’s Memoirs, and History of the Development 
of Revolutionary Ideas in Russia, for his principal sources of informa- 
tion. The portrait of that remarkable man is sketched from the 
life, and, as many of his English friends will think, correctly 
sketched. 


‘* Alexander Herzen,” says Senor Castelar, ‘‘ had proposed to himself the 
task of moving the Russian world by the most extreme ideas of the western 
world, and of moving the western world by the most ingenious paradoxes about 
Russia. He was distinguished as a writer by the variety of his tones, the 
neatness of his diction, his happy contrasts, the wonderful flexibility of his 
language, his aptitude for placing in close juxtaposition the grotesque and the 
sublime, without causing a painful discord, because he knew the delicate 
shades of ideas, and the various gradations of style. The Englishman, the 
American, the Swiss, living ever in contact with the reality of politics, know 
their difficulties, and do not propose to destroy what they dislike by legends 
and dreams, but by practical and positive reforms. The captive peoples fill 
their dungeons with legends. Herzen showed the qualities of his race; he, too, 
rocked himself in illusions and dreams; he was a poet, a student of nature, a 
philosopher, but, although he sacrificed everything for politics, nothing of a 
politician in the true sense of the term.” 


In strong contrast with this most gifted, most interesting, and 
most unpractical person, rises the startling and herculean figure of 
Bakounin, a picture of Danton hung by one of Rousseau—of Bakounin 
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whose hopeful plans of relieving the distresses of Europe are thus 
summed up :— 


‘1, The destruction of the States. 2. Substitution for the State of associa- 
tions of workmen. 3. Social liquidation. 4. Collective, that is common, pro- 
perty in the soil. 5. Appropriation to the common use of all the instruments 
of work. 6. Atheism in religion, materialism in plilosophy.” 

Need I say that Seiior Castelar, although speaking highly of his 
good intentions, is as strongly opposed to the projects of this mad 
barbarian as to the tyranny of Nicholas itself? 

After a long excursion in the empire of the Czar, Sefior Castelar 
returns, in his twenty-eighth chapter, to Western Europe, and 
explains the great political importance of the religious movement in 
Germany, tracing it from the Reformation downwards. 

“Perhaps,” he says, ‘they did not know it themselves, but by starting 
these religious problems, by interpreting the Bible, by opposing to each other 
the commentary of the Church and the commentary of reason, by inquiring 
‘whether the book of Job is of Hebrew or Arabic origin, whether the book of 
Judith was anterior to Christianity, by all these questions which have so remote 
a connection with the problems of our times, the German theologians were 
storing up torrents of revolutionary electricity, which were to lighten, thunder, 
and fall upon the head of a generation which, while it abandoned the old altars 

at the foot of which it had been born and nurtured, was abandoning with equal 


force and violence, without understanding quite clearly what it was doing, the 
old kings and their worm-eaten thrones.” 


I wish I had room to quote some noble pages in which are brought 
into strong contrast the thirteenth century, as the essentially 
Catholic age, and the period of the Renaissance and the Reformation 
when man seemed to burst his bonds and enter upon a new world. 
But this is impossible: I must hurry on to the eighteenth century 
4 to find room for the following, with which we may or may not agree, 
Be but the power of which it would be difficult to deny :— 





‘‘The man who really founded liberty of thought in Germany was Frederic 
the Great. In the history of his race there is no character more attractive, 
for there is none more human. His idea was not the narrow idea of Arminius, 
nor the national passion of Luther, it was the idea and the passion of 
humanity. Those who enter on history, with all its tortuosities and rough 
places, as if they were entering on the serene and tranquil region of philo- 
sophy, are accustomed to throw in his teeth that he wrote a burning book 
against Machiavelli, and nevertheless practised Machiavellic arts; that he 
sang the benefits of peace like Virgil, and sowed war like Czesar ; that he cursed 
conquest like the Abbé St. Pierre, and was a conqueror like Cyrus and Alex- 
; ander. Those, however, who examine men and the works of men, measuring 
a, the difficulties which they encounter, the obstacles which they overcome, the 
ze evils to which they put an end, and the progressive measures which they bring 
about, can never admire enough the crowned philosopher who alone in the 
world, persecuted by all the powerful, assailed by Russians, Tartars, Croats, 
Hungarians, Frenchmen, abandoned by his friends and allies, with his little 
army composed of the most incongruous elements, with no more force than 
its vigorous discipline and no impulse other than the great soul of its general— 
a soul which was impelled by another idea greater than itself—created a power 
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in the centre of Germany which was destined to be in respect of liberty of 
thought what the Oranges and England were in respect of political liberty. 
The instrument of which he made use—absolute monarchy—was a bad 
instrument, there is no doubt about that. The stains which disfigure his reign 
were great ones; it is enough to mention the partition of Poland. His con- 
science did not often elevate itself to the absolute idea of justice. His lips 
darted forth epigrams which cost wars, his scepticism degenerated into sarcasm 
and frivolity; but with all these defects, and greater, if you please, there was 
no personality of his times in which burst forth with so much force and so 
much brilliancy the immortal spirit of his century, the humanitarian century 
par excellence. If he had no other glories, it would be enough that having 
received by inheritance a dominion of only two thousand square leagues and 
three millions of inhabitants, he broke down from that redoubt the terrible 
Holy Empire, the representative of tradition, the Goliath of absolutism, the 
terror of all the nations, the enemy of William Tell, the executioner of John 
Huss, the assassin of Padilla, the poisoner of the Latin races, the monstrous 
power of Austria, which, had it triumphed, would have burned to the very 
marrow of our bones, reduced our conscience to ashes, and made of all Europe 
that which with its direful authority and its dread policy it made of our fertile 
Spain, a desolate desert. . . . . Of great memory as becomesa statesman, 
of scant imagination like the century in which he lived, of ideas clear rather 
than profound, of irony fine and delicate, a brain rather than a heart, a 
character served and sometimes commanded by a great intelligence. Haughty 
with the proud, simple with the humble, passionately, deliriously, attached to 
genius and science, ever an admirer of merit, mediocre in his verses, incorrect 
in his prose, ordinary and commonplace in his philosophy, but in recounting 
his deeds worthy to be compared with Czesar, not only for the sobriety of the 
narrative, but for its simplicity and natural modesty ; cheerful as a hero of anti- 
quity, a most moral administrator, a distinguished jurist; painfully anxious 
that justice should reach the lowest social classes ; tolerant of the judgments of 
his people, whom he permitted to say everything, on the understanding that he 
was to be permitted to do everything; firm in adversity, serene in peril, re- 
flective in his plans, tenacious in his purposes; over all these qualities there 
rises that large-heartedness with which he opened the frontiers of his kingdom, 
the gates of his palace, the arms of his friendship to all those who had any 
thought, to all those who had any belief, to all those who worked for any idea.” 


The thirtieth and thirty-first chapters are given to Reimarus, 
Lessing, and the orthodox apologists. The last of the two contains 
a long passage on the Hebrew prophets considered as the enemies 
of monarchy, which I recommend to any one who wishes to preach a 
republican sermon such as has rarely been preached. 

The thirty-second chapter takes up other co-operators in the 
republican education of the world—Defoe, Rousseau, Basedow, Pesta- 
lozzi, and then a series of chapters treat of the reaction—of the school 
of Paulus and the rationalists; then of the rational supernaturalists, 
of De Wette labouring to harmonize these two schools, of Schleier- 
macher working for the evangelical union, of Frederic William II1., 
and much else, familiar enough to those who know the history of 
German thought. 

The thirty-ninth chapter, in some eighty pages, traces the story 
and criticises the works of Strauss, attaching naturally more im- 
portance to the earlier ones than to The Old Faith and the New, 
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the constructive part of which finds no favour with Seiior Castelar, 
who is also much scandalised by its author’s delight at the impe- 
rialist turn which politics have taken in Germany. From Strauss 
he passes on to review, in the earlier part of the third volume, the 
various schools which arose after the death of Hegel. A disciple of 
the great master, delivering a funeral oration at his grave, made, as 
Dr. Kahnis many years ago remarked, a very true prophecy: 
“No after-conqueror,” he said, “will ascend the vacant throne 
of Alexander.” And so it was, the Hegelians divided the inherit- 
ance of their master into at least as many kingdoms as the Mace- 
donian generals. We are taken rapidly through these; one chapter, 
the thirty-first, being given to an old man, Dr. Arnold Ruge, who 
has lived for many years peaceably in Brighton—few, I dare say, 
of his neighbours realising that he had taken so important and so 
honourable a part in the forward movement of his age. The forty- 
fourth chapter is rather unluckily named ‘The Republican Darwin- 
ists;” the three persons specially alluded to being Karl Vogt, 


Virchow, and Biichner. Vogt and Virchow were important names 
in politics when Darwin was chiefly known by his delightful 
voyage round the world ; and Biichner, a far less authoritative name, 
belongs even scientifically to a very different school, the school of 
the materialists, to which Seiior Castelar is in as violent opposition 
as he is to the Socialists, This part of the work ends with an appeal 


to the Germans to bring their philosophical ideas, which have done 
so much to overturn the old order of things, more distinctly into 
practical life, and then Sefior Castelar passes once more into France. 
He begins by a bird’s-eye view of the Republican schools of that 
country. The reader is introduced to Vacherot, to Pierre Leroux, 
Michelet, Tocqueville, Laboulaye, to the Federal group of Chaudey, 
Barni, &c., to the Jacobin group of Peyrat, Delescluze, &c., to Barbes, 
Charras, and many more. In the pages devoted to Ledru-Rollin 
there occurs a very interesting account of a conversation which Sejior 
Castelar had with him in 1868, and in which he recounted, from his 
own point of view, his share in the revolution of twenty years before. 
The thought of the many mischiefs that have been brought on the 
cause of the Republic by the madness of demagogues, next leads 
Sefior Castelar to sketch Blanqui as the type of all that is worst in 
demagogism, and then he passes on to a long discussion of the 
Republic and its prospects as they were under the Presidency of 
M. Thiers. Next comes a very clear review of the Conservative and 
Radical Republicans of France, as represented by the works of the 
younger Duvergier de Hauranne and M. Naquet respectively, as to 
which Sejior Castelar decides that to the views of M. Naquet belongs 
and ought to belong the Future, while to the views of M. Duvergier 
de Hauranne belongs and ought to belong the Present. The key- 
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note of the whole of this immense forty-sixth chapter is “no heat, no 
haste; work for the Republic unceasingly, but do not expect to 
arrive even at the Conservative Republic—a Republic, that is, 
tempered by monarchical traditions, by leaps of any kind, least of 
all by Leaps in the Dark.” To say that there are many digressions, 
is only to say that Seiior Castelar is the writer. In one of these 
occurs a passage in which, speaking of the genius of Southern Spain, 
he curiously describes his own. 


‘**The genius which is evaporated by the soil of Andalucié, by the banks of 
the Guadalquiver, by the Sierras of Cordova—exuberant, hyperbolical, audacious, 
most powerful, Asiatic, burning like our earth and like our sky, like the blood 
that courses through our veins, like the passions in our breasts.” 


All honour to the man whom reflection and experience have taught 
so to school such a disposition as to make him the most eloquent 
advocate of the policy ‘‘Ohne Hast, doch ohne Rast.” With 
chapter forty-seven begins a long narrative of the fall of the Second 
Empire, which, as we have already seen, Seiior Castelar’s banishment 
from Spain enabled him to watch very closely. It abounds in strik- 
ing passages ; as, for instance, one in which he compares Europe in 
1867 to a Roman Amphitheatre just when the gladiatorial combats 
were about to begin.’ 

An excellent description of the oratory of M. Thiers, a summing 
up of the principles scattered over Europe by the French Revolution, 
a portrait of Garibaldi, and much, much else call for quotation here ; 
but this probably is the part of the book in which, had the writer 
revised it, he would have used the pruning-knife, if not the axe, 
most freely, and I shall accordingly pass over a large part of the 
third and of the fourth volumes, taking up the thread again in the 
autumn of 1868. ; 

What was it prevented war breaking out then? Seior Castelar 
replies, as many others have done, the Spanish Revolution; and 
then he proceeds to detail, at a length perhaps not too great for a 
Spanish, but somewhat alarming to a foreign reader, the circum- 
stances which led to the fall of Queen Isabella. Scattered, however, 
through eight hundred and thirty pages, in which he treats this 
theme, are not a few very notable passages, bright and telling 
sketches of character, just comparisons evincing a careful study 
alike of the present and past, memorable sayings worthy to be 
treasured by all politicians. Take the following description of 
Gonzalez Bravo :— 


‘‘He had all the qualities of the ancient demagogue—courage, audacity, 
eloquence, volubility of character, even greater volubility of ideas, no scruple 
in agitating like the Tribunes when he was in opposition, and none in oppressing 
like the Czesars when he was in power ; incredible facility in changing his flag, 





(1) Vol. iii. p. 286. 
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ingenious sophistry in sustaining all principles, temerity in political combats, 
extreme faith in his destiny Who could better represent the 
system of adventures to which the Court gave itself up? He, who had been 
the flatterer of the people, knew well how peoples are bowed down. He, who 
had been Tribune, knew how tribunes are enervated. He, always a conspi-: 


rator, knew how conspiracies are frustrated. Catiline put on the robe of a. 
friar.” 


And this, about the marriage of the Princess of the Asturias with 
her cousin the Count of Girgenti, one of the Neapolitan Bourbons. 
‘The dead embraced the dead in the common grave of their history.” - 
And the following on the newspaper-writing of the Liberal party 
during the campaign against the Court, in which we need hardly say 
its critic was pars magna :— 


‘* Unite the austere convictions of Armand Carrel with the picturesque senti- 
mental language of Camille Desmoulins, all tinted with that Oriental lustre 
which is given to ideas by the richest and most hyperbolic of modern languages, 


and you will understand what it was—neryous, imaginative, spontaneous, most 
eloquent.” 


Or, again, this from an article addressed to Queen Christina, on 
her return to Spain in the winter of 1864 :— 


‘*Ah, madam! this is the way that History advances! The men who were 
yesterday great hopes, are to-morrow hardly recollections; the world goes on 
devouring, in its feverish activity, idols, crowns, dynasties . . . When your 
Majesty returned to France, did you find there that dynasty of Louis Philippe 
which used to give laws to the south of Europe? When you went to Italy, 
did you find there your own dynasty? We feel, madam, that we were born 
under the malediction of those who dried the tears of our mothers, and opened 
a home in their own country to our fathers. But there is no help for it. Every 
revolution is born under the curse of the revolution which preceded it.” 


Or these few lines from the masterly sketch of Olozaga :— 


‘*Do not look in him for those sublime ideas of Donoso Cortes which lost 
themselyes in the depths of the infinite. Do not look for that lyrical feryour 
of Lopez which gave rhythm to prose and converted speeches into odes. Do 
not look for that rich literary erudition of Alcala Galiano which made his 
spoken style as correct as if it were written, and evoked in the modern tribune 
the language of Granada and of Cervantes. Look, and you will find the deep 
intensity, the delicate irony that ever hits its aim, the Attic wit, the sober 
phrase, the incomparable simplicity, and the supreme eloquence of an oration 
of Demosthenes.” 


Or this on the death of Alcala Galiano, who was concerned in the 
melancholy affair of the 10th of April, 1865, to which I alluded in 
my last paper :— 

‘* His already weak health became so much worse that he died of a stroke 
of apoplexy at a meeting of the Cabinet, and in dying carried with him perhaps 
the easiest, most sonorous, and chastest eloquence which ever was heard in the 


Parliaments of Spain. His last phrase was a terrible accusation against the 
dynasty. ‘Compulsus feci,’ he said, and expired.” 


And again :— 


** If the world gives itself up to Domitian, history gives itself up to Tacitus.” 
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Or this, about the speech of a Catholic orator, who thought, as the 
storm beat against his illusions, that the world was going to ruin :—- 


‘* For him all was dying, all coming toan end. As we heard him, we looked 
up to the atmosphere, and it was so clear; we looked to the sky, and it was so 
charming ; we looked to the sun, and it was so bright; we looked around us, 
and we saw young men who felt the pleasure of living; we looked before us, 
and saw beautiful women who were or were to be mothers; and we could 
only compassionate Senor Aparici, who thought that he heard the trumpet of 
Judgment, the voice of Antichrist, the utter destruction of the planet, when 
the only thing that was going to be destroyed was some poor little idol or 
other, some censorship, or the like.” 


And again :— 


‘* The ultimate causes of revolutions are ideas. Christianity was that of the 
first revolution of modern society, Philosophy was that of the last; but the 
immediate causes are economical evils and errors.” 


Or this, from an article written by Sefor Castelar in March, 
1868 :— 


‘“‘We repeat that celebrated dictum of a Spanish guerrillero: ‘ General, I 
want to be one of the killed.’ ” 


And the following with regard to the opinions of the Liberal 
party :— ; 
‘*Tt is impossible to live outside of our ideas; they are the atmosphere of 


the age, and he who renounces them has the fate of lungs which renounce the 
air—he is suffocated.” 


Or this account of Rios Rosas :— 


‘* He loved the tempest as eagles do, the combat as warriors do, difficulties 
as all the great workers of the world do; and there was the same force and 
ardour in his character as in his burning words.” 


Or this :— 


‘* Kept far for three long ages from the modern spirit, we lay as if in the 
vacuum of an air-pump. Our great traders were the Jews, and we expelled 
them in the fifteenth century. Our great thinkers were the philosophers, the 
theologians, who felt the necessity of reform in the national spirit, and we burnt 
them in the sixteenth century. Our great cultivators were the Moriscoes, and 
we expelled them in the seventeenth century.” 


Again :— 


‘‘The army begins our revolutions, and the revolutions take the course 
which the people wishes.” 


Or this :— 


‘*The Queen had agreed to make some concessions to the Liberal party, but 
with the usual Spanish indolence she put them off, without considering that in 
our country the summer is the time which is propitious alike for the tempests 
of the material and of the political world.” 


I have selected these extracts as being characteristic, and as not 
requiring explanations, which others that might be cited with equal 
propriety would require. 

The event of the year 1868 which came next in importance to the 
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Spanish Revolution was the determination to call together a council 
at the Vatican; and to this event Sefior Castelar devotes a long and 
interesting chapter, which, however, does not contain much that is 
new. The following passage sets forth the existing phase of his own 
religious views :— 

‘The simple religion of the future, the religion whose dogmas are summed 


up in the two fundamental ones of the existence of God and the immortality of 


the soul, completed by the purest morality, which breathes forth a disinterested 
love of goodness for its own sake.” 


All the criticisms of this great orator about oratory are important, 
and not least this :— 


‘‘T have never been able to explain to my own satisfaction the decay of 
religious oratory in this age, which has engendered political oratory ; when the 
voices of Chatham, of Mirabeau, and of Vergniaud are hardly silent. Theo- 
logical ideas are eloquent of themselves. It was very easy for Bossuet to touch 
the inmost fibres of the human heart with the simple phrase ‘ Madame is dead,’ 
and it was very difficult for Pitt to move any one by a figure in the budget. 
If religious eloquence had been possible in our times, it is inconceivable that 
it would not have been embraced by two orators so great as Lamartine and 
Donoso. The first would have been sweet and tender, like St. John when he 
wrote his gospel, and the other thundering and sublime like Ezekiel or Isaiah, 
intoning their dirges. Since these two souls did not embrace a religious career, 
it is manifest that the age was not favourable to religious vocations.” 


This passage occurs in an account of Pére Hyacinthe, of whom, 
considered merely as an orator, Sefior Castelar speaks very highly. 

From Italy he returns to France, and follows from 1868 onwards, 
through the latter part of the sixth and seventh volumes, the 
gradual decline of the French Empire. The story of the Baudin 
trial and the first appearance of Gambetta is told with great spirit, 
and there is an endless series of portraits sketched with a bold and 
generally a successful hand. Everywhere Seiior Castelar’s intense 
love of democracy, and bitter hatred of demagogism, socialism, and 
violence, comes out very clearly. In contrasting the views of the 
younger generation of Frenchmen with those of their fathers, whose 
fears of the Red Spectre did so much to make straight the paths for 
the coup d’état, he says :— 

**To the eyes of the new generation, Utopias appear as comets do to the eyes 
of Science; they are not bodies whose movements can be iixed with the same 
exactitude with which the movements of the other heavenly bodies can be 
fixed, but neither are they disturbing and anarchical bodies in the planetary 


system. Their coming in contact with our earth would produce no more effect 
than the collision of a fly with a train.” 


This, too, is happy :— 


‘The new generation abhorred that empire which the Catilines from above 
erected against the Catilines from below.” 


And this :— 


«The amelioration of the condition of the poorer classes should be the result 
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of all the forces of scciety, and not exclusively of political formulas. For the 
solving of the social problem, we must take count not only of liberty, justice, 
form of government, but also of economical and even cosmological laws which 
do not easily subordinate themselves to political combinations . . . No one is 
opposed to the social amelioration of the disinherited classes ; but that to which 
common sense and political sense are jointly opposed is that, under pretext of 
ameliorating their condition, men should attack property, which is the root 


of individual liberties, and promulgate communistic ideas, which are at bottom 
reactionary ideas.” 


Chapter eighty-six, called a Leap in the Dark, and showing that 
the reckless phrase of a reckless politician has crossed the Channel, 
though, happily for the English aristocracy, Seiior Castelar forgets 
the name of the man who spoke it, treats of the volte-face of the 
Imperial Government towards Liberalism, and closes with this fine 
image :— 


‘** When the evolution had been made, a new horizon opened for the Empire 
—an horizon like the sky of those summer nights in which there is not one 
single cloud, but in which gleam all around and in every direction the silent 
lightnings of the tempest.” 


Speaking in chapter eighty-seven of an absurdity of Rochefort’s at 
an electoral meeting, Seiior Castelar says :— 


‘« The streets !—a deputy has nothing to do with the streets. His commis- 
sion is legal, his business is with discussion, with ideas; his arms are speech 
and yote, his barricade the tribune.” 


Treating again of the illusions of the extreme party in 1848, he 
censures those Republicans ‘who, drawing their lessons from the 
miserable traditions of a revolution in delirium, believed that the 
Republic was a tempest, a whirlwind in which all passions were 
boiling, when the Republic ought to be a secure harbour in which 
the essential principles of modern society have cast anchor, authority, 
and liberty, things necessary in all places and in all times—more 
than necessary, indispensable for a true democracy.” 

One who can write like this may well laugh at M. Ledru-Rollin 
for having learnt so little in England as to suppose that when we 
want to change any of our institutions we shall require to proceed by 
revolutionary methods. 

In the seventh volume Seiior Castelar tells the story of the Ollivier 
ministry, and of the events which led to the great ruin of 1870; 
but his political principles prevent his doing justice to the gifted 
though erring Minister whose weakness had so much to do with that 
catastrophe. 

The eighth volume is chiefly devoted to the war, and I take from 


it a few more extracts. Here is a scene from the first days of 
September :— 


‘‘The Imperialist deputies were raging against those who had placed the 
seals of the State on the doors of the Corps Législatif. Nothing was wanting 
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but the final mof. Thiers had been keeping it by him for twenty years. It is 
the moral of all this great tragedy, a moral distilled and reduced to its quint- 
essence. Hear it! hear it! Not the first tragic poet of the world, not 
ZEschylus, not Shakespeare, not Calderon, would ever have found a more 
fitting last word for the Empire. History disgusts us with novels, for there 
is no novel so dramatic, so logical, so interesting as history. ‘ What are you 
complaining of,’ asked Thiers: ‘is it because they have sealed up the building 
of the national representation? It was worse to seal up the national repre- 
sentatives; and to this day I have not forgotten the mark which the 2nd of 
December put upon us. Iam an old prisoner of Mazas.’ Thus ended the 
assemblies of the Empire. There is a Providence.” 


And a little later :— 


‘“The European revolution, the European democracy, has gained at Sedan a 
battle with the powder of divine right. The arms forged by the kings are the 
docile instruments of the peoples. The King of Prussia has brought on the west 
the invasion of his Uhlans, and now the west will bring to the King of Prussia 
the invasion of its ideas. Monarch of Divine Right, thou hast destroyed with 
thy cannon the Pope and the Cesar, the two columns of thy throne! Thou art 
undone in the midst of thy victory!” 


I said some time ago to a friend of Seiicr Castelar’s: ‘ He would 
be much the better of a long visit to Germany ; he has much to learn 
there.”’ 

“Ah!” was the reply, “he is too Latin for that.” 

Latin he is, no doubt, but he is also just and open-minded beyond 
perhaps any politician of his time. To speak of the King of Prussia 
or Emperor of Germany as a monarch by divine right, is natural 
enough for any one who remembers the coronation at Kénigsberg, 
but much has happened since. 

Again, just before the storming of the Porta Pia:— 

‘One more ruin of privilege. That Pontificate which has divorced democracy 
from religion, which has divorced liberty and equality from the gospel, which 
has been the supporter of all tyrannies, the enemy of all rights, which has made 
its own apotheosis by declaring itself to be a god, infallible and impeccable 
amidst a progressive and human society, that Pontificate is disappearing like a 
shadow, because amidst so many struggles and so many martyrdoms the hour 


of emancipation for the conscience has sounded. ‘Te Deum Laudamus, Te 
Deum Libertatis!’” 


Here is Napoleon III. at Wilhelmshéhe :— 


‘Sometimes he goes into the neighbouring villages, stops the children as 
they come from the schools, asks them about their games and their studies. He 
ought to say to them, looking at them fixedly with those eyes of a bird of prey : 
‘Grow, grow in peace, there will come no other Napoleon to mow down the 
generations in their flower upon the fields of battle. Look abroad upon the 
cornfields and the vineyards, you are Labour and Life, I am the last shadow 


of Czesarism and War.’” 

The latter part of the eighth and the whole of the ninth volume 
contain a detailed and most brilliant account of the hideous Com- 
mune, the greatest calamity, as M. Castelar thinks, which has 
occurred in modern times to the cause of the Republic. It is full of 
admirable pages. Not the least admirable are those which sketch the 
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chief actors—the stoical Jacobin, Delescluzes, who, abhorring 
Socialism and Federalism, enthusiastic for a strong state and an 
authoritative Republic, found himself in the hard necessity of 
choosing whether he would hold with the chiefs of the Republican 
party, which he detested, or the rank and file which he despised ; 
Tridon the Hébertist, who dreamed that the Republic of 1871 had 
the same enemies to fight as that of 1792, that the powder of the 
Bastille was still in the air, the shade of the feudal castle still over 
the land, and the cinders of the fires of the Inquisition still in the 
middle of the squares; Grousset, the dilettante in revolution ; 
Rigault and Ferré the Terrorists, to whom murder was sacramental, 
and so many more. 

Amongst the most interesting of these sketches is that of Félix 
Pyat, the author of several works which M. Castelar greatly 
admires, such as his play Diogenes ; but yet often showing himself as 
a writer of the Decadence, with extravagant images, absurd parallels, 
improbable hyperboles, far-fetched antitheses, who in his political 
character is thus described :— 

‘*Not a tribune, not a statesman, but a dramaturge who cares above all 
things for his phrases of effect, for his scenes of anxiety, for his arguments of 
interest, for the knots which he skilfully ties, for the sudden and unexpected 
untwining of those knots, as if the whole world were an eternal theatre.” 

How strange is the difference of human fates! If this obscure 
revolutionist had had the good fortune to have been born to the 
north of the Straits of Dover, precisely the same qualities might have 
brought him into the position of the honoured chief of a proud aris- 
tocracy, the defender of an apostolic church, the pillar of an ancient 
throne. 

The time has not yet come to write the real history of the Com- 
mune, and those who are best acquainted with it would have much 
to object to in Sefior Castelar’s narrative. It is, however, extremely 
interesting, and so full of quotable passages that I must pass a self- 
denying ordinance against lingering upon it, since there are still 
one or two works of Sefior Castelar’s on which I must say just a 
word. 

All the world knows that the events of January, 1874, in conse- 
quence of which Sefior Castelar retired from Spain, were the begin- 
ning of the end, and that a military pronunciamento led, in the end 
of that year and the first few days of the next, to the restoration of 
the Bourbons in the person of King Alfonso, the son of Isabella IT. 

The following passage from a book called Cartas sobre Politica 
Europea, which consists of two volumes of letters contributed during 
a series of years to South American periodicals, but collected in 
1876, is interesting, as showing that Sefor Castelar, in spite of the 
fate of his beloved Republic, bates nothing of heart and hope. 
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‘To-day, with the same faith as in my first days, I sustain and defend the 
alliance of liberty with democracy, and of liberty and democracy with order, 
because if in that way social renovation is more slow and gradual, it is also 
more enduring and more secure, for there is nothing more terrible than the 
reactions which are brought about by the excesses of peoples, and the abuse of 
justice and right.” 

Another volume, published as late as last year at Barcelona, con- 
tains speeches made by Sefior Castelar in the Cortes of 1876 and of 
the earlier part of 1877, many of them of the very highest merit, and 
showing that his being supported by, if I remember right, only one 
other republican in the Chamber, does not in the slightest degree 
disconcert him, while the admirable, high-minded, and kindly atti- 
tude which he preserved towards the Monarchists when he was in 
power, has attained for him a sympathy and respect such as is rarely 
accorded in any country to political adversaries. I will quote only 
two passages where I might quote a score—two passages which, like 
many others that I have cited, may well be read, marked, and in- 
wardly digested in countries which are far away from Spain. 

“‘T know no demenstration so evident of the inefficiency of political Powers: 
in the religious question as that last journey of Julian’s to the foot of Parnassus, 
to the margin of the Castalian fount, to the edge of the wood where the 
Pythoness spoke her oracles, when on passing through the inter-columnium 
where Apollo used to touch his lyre and Greece drank her inspirations, the 
Emperor found the columns without ex-votos, the altar without victims, the 
shrine without offerings, the tripod without fire, the sacred vases without the 
ancient hydromel, in spite of his having restored Paganism in the schools, in 
the laws, in the empire—vain restoration, I repeat, for it avails not to open the 


bosom ef the State to a belief, if that belief takes not hold where all beliefs root 
themselves profoundly, in the immortal bosom of our spirit.” 


And near the end :— 


‘**The blind woman in the Gospel seeking Christ in his sepulchre of stono 
reminds me of these reactionary schools. Yes, they seek Christ where he is 
not, in the sepulchre of the Middle Age, in the walls of the feudal castles, in 
the fetters of the slave, when Christ has risen in liberty, risen in equality, risen 
wherever a truth is enunciated or a work of justice done.” 

The speech of the 9th May, 1876, from which these two short 
paragraphs are taken, should certainly be translated. I do not 
believe a finer has been delivered in our times, and if I am to be 
perfectly honest I rather doubt whether a much finer of its sort 
has been delivered in any time. 

The hour has happily not yet arrived to take a final estimate of 
Seiior Castelar; he has, we may hope, many years of activity before 
him. In England, indeed, he would be, politically speaking, an 
infant, although in Spain, which so many suppose to be a dead and 
torpid country, he has risen without any advantages of birth or 
fortune to have been already some years ago, for a time, the first 
citizen. It is peculiarly difficult to forecast the future of so fair 
and open-minded a man. If Seiior Castelar changes an opinion, we 
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may be sure he will say so, and a larger intercourse with the. world 
outside Spain would probably lead him to change some opinions 
although no principles. Ihave already said that he has much to 
learn about Germany, and although he knows more of England, he 
has much to learn about her also; so much that it is most heartily to 
be desired that he should carry into effect a project which he is 
understood to have cherished, and should pass some time in this 
country amongst English public men. The truth is that no European 
politician who aspires to be really a statesman can afford nowadays 
not to know pretty intimately France, Germany, England, and we 
may add Italy. If he does not take the trouble to do this, he is 
quite sure to nourish prejudices from which a wider survey of men 
and things would have saved him. For certain purposes of course 
such a wide survey is undesirable. For the obtaining of immediate 
applause, and the kind of success that comes of it, a politician 
perhaps does well to keep his mind a blank about other countries, 
because then he is always free, when their affairs come up for dis- 
cussion in his own, to adopt the particular view that seems most 
popular with his party, and shriek it forth at the top of his voice. 
That, however, is not at all in Seitor Castelar’s line, and he will be 
well content to sacrifice some illusions which he cherishes about 
England, and which are useful enough for rhetorical purposes at 
home, if he is convinced that they are not founded on fact. 

The reader who has followed me through this and the preceding 
article, will have seen that he is not being introduced to a speaker 
and writer who has not a reasonable share of faults. He will have 
observed amongst other things that I have not been able to point to 
a single work, putting isolated speeches and essays out of the 
question, which seems to me quite as good as Seiior Castelar could 
make it if he gave himself more time; but I have been singularly 
unfortunate in my selections if I have not left on his mind the 
impression that he has been making acquaintance with one of the 
most gifted, purest- minded, and interesting of contemporary 
politicians. 

Some one said in the newspapers, the other day, that he was 
rather the Spanish Sheridan than the Spanish Gladstone. He seems 
to me to be quite unlike any public man we have ever had, alike 
in his merits and defects. But if a man who has drunk of the 
modern spirit, as no English statesman of first-rate importance has 
done, were to arise amongst us with the oratorical genius of Sefior 
Castelar, and that acquaintance with affairs which almost every one 
gets in the House of Commons, he would, in ten years, be the most 
powerful man in England. 

M. E. Grant Durr. 
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Ir has long been acknowledged that high Alpine air in summer is 
beneficial to people suffering from lung disease, but only of late 
years, and in one locality, has the experiment of a winter residence 
at a considerable elevation above the sea been made. The general 
results of that experiment are so satisfactory that the conditions of 
life in winter at Davos, and the advantages it offers to invalids, 
ought to be fairly set before the English public. My own experience 
of eight months spent at Davos, between August, 1877, and April, 
1878, enables me to speak with some confidence; while a long 
previous familiarity with the health-stations of the Riviera—Cannes, 
Bordighera, Nice, Mentone, and San Remo—furnishes a standard of 
comparison between two methods of cure at first sight radically 
opposite. 

Accustomed as we are to think that warmth is essential to the 
satisfactory treatment of pulmonary complaints, it requires no little 
courage to face the severity of winter in an Alpine valley, where the 
snow lies for seven months, and where the thermometer frequently 
falls to ten or fifteen degrees Fahrenheit below Zero. Nor is it 
easy, by any stretch of the imagination, to realise the fact that, in 
spite of this intense cold, the most sensitive invalids can drive in 
open sledges with impunity, expose themselves without risk to falling 
snow through hours of exercise, or sit upon their bedroom balconies, 
basking in a hot sun, with the world all white around them, and a 
spiky row of icicles above their heads. Yet such is a state of 
things which a few months spent in Davos renders quite familiar ; 
and perhaps the best way of making it intelligible is to describe 
diffusely, without any scientific pretence or display of theory, what 
sort of place Davos is, and what manner of life sick people may 
lead there. 

Davos is the name given to a district, the principal village of 
which is Davos-am-Platz, situated at an elevation of 5,200 feet above 
the sea. It is an open and tolerably broad valley, lying almost 
exactly south and north, and so placed as, roughly speaking, to be 
parallel with the Upper Engadine, on the one side, and the Rheinthal, 
between Chur and Landquart, on the other. The mountains which 
enclose it are of no commanding altitude; only one insignificant 
glacier can be seen from any point in the valley, but the position of 
great rocky masses both to south and north is such that the most 
disagreeable winds, whether the keen north wind or the relaxing 
south-wester, known by the dreaded name of fohn, are fairly 
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excluded. Comparative stillness is, indeed, a great merit of Davos ; 
‘the best nights and days of winter present a cloudless sky, clear 
frost, and absolutely unstirred atmosphere. At the same time, it 
would be ridiculous to say that there is no wind in this happy 
valley. March there, as elsewhere, is apt to be disturbed and 
stormy; and during the summer months the valley-wind, which 
rises regularly every morning and blows for several hours, will 
cause discomfort to invalids who have not learned how to avoid 
it by taking refuge in the pine-woods or frequenting sheltered 
promenades. All travellers in Switzerland are well aware that. 
where there is a broad valley lying north and south they will meet 
with a thalwind. At Davos it is not nearly so strong as in the 
Upper Engadine or the Rhonthal; nor is it at all dreaded for their 
patients by the physicians. Colds, strange to say, are rarely caught 
at Davos, and, if caught, are easily got rid of; and, for my own 
part, I can say with certainty that no wind there ever plagued me 
or imperilled my recovery so much as a mistral at San Remo or a 
sirocco at Palermo. 

Davos was settled in the middle of the thirteenth century by the 
Austrians, who held it till the people freed themselves in the sixteenth 
century, and, together with the population of the neighbouring 
valleys, formed the independent state of the Graubiinden. The 
mountaineers are a hardy, sober, frugal race of peasants, owning 
their own land, and sending the superfluous members of eack family, 
for whom no work can be found at home, forth into the world. In 
old days the Davosers preferred military service. I have before 
me the pedigree of one family, called Buol, who now own a large 
hotel at Davos. I find from it that between the years 1400 and 
1800, thirty-eight of its members held various offices in the French, 
Austrian, Venetian, Dutch, Milanese, Spanish, English, and Nea- 
politan armies, varying from the rank of General down to 
that of private soldier. Nearly as many served their country as 
governors of districts, captains, generals, and ambassadors. A 
curious history might be written of this family’s vicissitudes, and a 
strange list of its honours might be drawn up; for it claims one 
Austrian earldom, and two German baronies, as well as a French 
title of nobility, dating from the reign of Henry IV. Nor is this a 
solitary instance. Several Grisons families have old historic names ; 
and, were they not republicans, would bear titles as ancient as any 
but a select few of the English peerage. They are, however, simple 
peasants now, and, instead of seeking glory in foreign service, they 
content themselves with trades and commerce. Until the year 1865 
Davos remained in the hands of its own people, who lived sub- 
stantially and soberly, each family in its great farm-house of stone 
or fir-wood, at a discreet distance from its neighbours. Platz was 
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the capital of the district, where the church with its tall sharp spire 
stands, where the public business of the Landschaft is transacted in 
the ancient Rathhaus, and where in those old days there was but one 
primitive little inn. In that year a German physician of repute and 
experience, Dr. Unger, determined to try whether high Alpine air 
was really a cure for serious lung disease. The district physician of 
that epoch, Dr. Spengler, who is now one of the most popular 
Kur-aerste of Davos, had previously observed, first, that phthisis 
was unknown among the inhabitants of the valley ; and secondly, that 
those Davosers who had contracted pulmonary complaints in foreign 
countries, made rapid and easy cures on their return. He published 
the results of his observations in the Deutsche Klinik for 1862, and 
the reading of his paper impelled Dr. Unger to test the truth of his 
opinion by personal experience. Fortunately for the future of 
Davos, Dr. Unger was himself far gone in consumption, and he was 
accompanied by a young friend in the same plight. In spite of 
having to rough it more than invalids find safe or pleasant, both Dr. 
Unger and his friend, Herr Hugo Richter, derived so much benefit 
from their first visit, that they persevered and ultimately recovered 
their health. The result was that Dr. Unger and his fellow-workers 
have transformed Davos during the last thirteen years from a mere 
mountain village into a health-station, frequented by nearly one 
thousand invalids, who pass the winter with every comfort of good 
accommodation, excellent food, and not afew amusements. The large 
majority of these visitors are Germans; but Poles, Belgians, 
Russians, Danes, and a good many English and Americans, may 
now be found in the colony. It speaks volumes for the place, and 
for the genuine nature of the cures effected there, that it has grown 
up gradually in this short space of time, without the attraction of 
mineral waters or fascinating specialities of treatment; without the 
intervention of speculative capitalists, intent on floating a new 
watering place; without the charms of a luxurious climate, and 
without the patronage of royal or illustrious names. Until quite 
recently it has been known to few but middle-class Germans ; and, 
if its fame is now spreading more widely, every step it makes is 
made through its own merits. There is absolutely nothing in the 
place—no social advantages, no distinguished beauty of scenery, 
no delightful southern air—nothing but the fact that if you go 
there ill, it almost always happens that you come away well, 
after a sufficient time spent in the cure process, to recommend a 
residence in the austere monotony of this frost-bound, snow-clad 
valley. 

The method of cure is very simple. After a minute personal ex- 
amination of the ordinary kind, your physician tells you to give up 
medicines, and to sit warmly clothed in the sun as long as it is 
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shining, to eat as much as possible, to drink a fair quantity of 
Valtelline wine, and not to take any exercise. He comes at first to 
see you every day, and soon forms a more definite opinion of your 
capacity and constitution. Then, little by little, he allows you to 
walk; at first upon the level, next up-hill, until the daily walks 
begin to occupy from four to five hours. The one thing relied upon 
is air. To inhale the maximum quantity of the pure mountain air, 
and to imbibe the maximum quantity of the keen mountain sunlight, 
is the sine qud non. Everything else—milk-drinking, douches, 
baths, friction, counter-irritant applications, and so forth—is sub- 
sidiary. Medicine is very rarely used: and yet the physicians are 
not pedantic in their dislike of drugs. They only find by long ex- 
perience that they can get on better without medicine. Therefore 
they do not use it except in cases where their observation shows that 
it is needed. And certainly they are justified by the result. The 
worst symptoms of pulmonary sickness—fever, restless nights, cough, 
blood-spitting, and expectoration—gradually subside by merely 
living and breathing. The appetite returns, and the power of 
taking exercise is wonderfully increased. When I came to Davos, 
for example, at the beginning of last August, I could not climb two 
pairs of stairs without the greatest discomfort. At the end of 
September I was able to walk 1,000 feet up hill without pain and 
without fear of hemorrhage. This progress was maintained through- 
out the winter; and when I left Davos in April the physician could 
confirm my own sensation that the lung, which had been seriously 
injured, was comparatively sound again, and that its wound had been 
healed. Of course, I do not mean that the impossible had been 
achieved, or, in other words, that what had ceased to be organic had 
been recomposed for me, but that the disease had been arrested by a 
natural process of contraction. For such personal details I hope I 
may receive indulgence. It is only by translating general into 
particular statements that a layman can express himself in these 
matters to his brother-laymen. 

The fact, however theorised, that colds are rarely caught in this 
keen Alpine climate, and that recurrent fever tends to disappear, 
enables the patient to inhale a far greater amount of air than is 
possible under almost any other conditions, and renders him much 
freer in the indulgence of his appetite. He need not be afraid of 
eating and drinking what he chooses, while the bracing of his system 
makes him very ready indeed to eat. The result is that he speedily 
increases in weight ; and if he has the strength to take exercise, his 
whole body loses the atony of wasting sickness. Davos does indeed 
seem to offer the advantages of almost unlimited air and general in- 
vigoration which we seek in a long sea-voyage or a journey up the 
Nile, without the confinement of the former or the many drawbacks 
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which the latter presents to one who is seriously ill. It has, besides, 
its own quality of bracing dryness and the stimulus that only comes 
from rarified cold air. Those who are enthusiastic for this new 
Alpine method assert that it alone offers a radical cure. Sick-folk, 
they say, may have their lives prolonged, their sufferings mitigated, 
on the Riviera ; they may live with happiness in Madeira, or may 
enjoy existence above the first Cataract; but they can only return 
from the brink of the grave to an active home-life after passing 
through the summers and winters of the high Alps. Whether this 
proud claim be really justified must be left to experts to decide. To 
the same tribunal must be referred the question whether, if the case 
be established, the result is obtained by checking and obliterating 
the germs of a disease that tends to reproduce itself in the affected 
organ ; or by fortifying the constitution and rendering it less liable 
to the attacks of cold; or by the diminished pressure of the atmo- 
sphere on debilitated organs of respiration ; or by the perfect purity 
of air that travels over boundless fields of snow, untainted by exhala- 
tions, charged neither with dust nor gases, nor yet with Professor 
Tyndall’s redoubtable bacteria ; or else by the tension of the nervous 
system that reanimates and rallies the last sparks of life in an ex- 
hausted organism. I am myself inclined to believe that somewhat 
too much is claimed for Davos by its devotees, and that instances of 
quite as complete a cure can also be adduced by rival methods—by 
the long sea voyage, the Dahabeeyah, and the residence in tropic or 
sub-tropic climates. But this at least seems proved, that a large 
percentage of almost hopeless cases attain rapidly and without 
relapse at Davos to the condition of ordinary health, and that this 
desirable result is effected at a very small pecuniary outlay, with no 
collateral risk, and with no sacrifice of the common conveniences of 
civilised life. Not only the cases recorded in technical treaties, but 
the testimony of many persons with whom I have conversed upon 
the details of their cure, together with my own experience, based 
upon a comparison of Davos with Italy and the Riviera, convince me 
that it is the soundest, surest, and most radical system as yet 
discovered. 

It is a great injury to any new system to describe it in too roseate 
colours, or to withhold the drawbacks which it shares with all 
things that are merely ours and mortal. No candid advocate can 
conceal the fact that there are serious deductions to be made from 
the great advantages offered by Davos. First and foremost stands 
the fact that life in a confined Alpine valley during winter is 
monotonous. It is true that the post comes regularly every day, 
and that the Swiss post for letters, books, and parcels is so admirably 
managed that almost anything a man desires can be had within 
forty-eight hours from London. It is true that the Alps, in their 
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winter robe of snow, offer a spectacle which for novelty and splendour 
is not surpassed by anything the fancy can imagine. It is true that 
sledging is an excellent amusement, and that a fair amount of 
skating can be reckoned on. It is also true that the climate enables 
weak people to enjoy all opportunities of rational amusement without 
stint or hindrance. But, in spite of this, life is monotonous. The 
mechanic pacings to and fro, which are a condition of the cure, 
become irksome; and the discontented invalid is apt to sigh for the 
blue Mediterranean and the skies he remembers on a sunny Riviera 
shore. Then it cannot be denied that a great deal of snow falls 
in the winter. The peasants concur in telling me that it is rare to 
have four fine weeks together, and my own experience of one winter, 
not exceptionally bad, leads me to expect two snowy days to 
three fine ones. Snow fall is, however, no interruption to exercise, 
and I never found that my health suffered from bad weather. On 
the contrary, I had the exhilarating consciousness that I could 
bear it, harden myself against it, and advance steadily under condi- 
tions which in England would have been hopeless. Another draw- 
back to the system is the stern and strict rule of health which the 
invalid must observe if he wishes to secure its advantages. He must 
be content to rise early in order to enjoy the first gleams of sun- 
shine, and to retire to bed early in order to get the prescribed 
quantity of sleep. He must not shirk his daily exercise upon the 
same frost-hardened roads, varied by nothing better than sledge 
exercise in favourable weather, or by the Canadian amusement of 
“tobogginning.” Many who have not moral energy enough to live 
the ascetic life for several months together, neutralise the good of 
the climate by lounging in cafés and billiard-rooms, by smoking and 
drinking, by sitting up late at night, and by trading on the stimulus 
of the air to pass a lazy, good-for-nothing existence, which leaves 
them where it found them. Still, it might be argued that, in this 
respect at any rate, Davos does not differ from other health stations. 
It is well known that people who spend the winter at Cannes or 
Mentone often disobey the directions of their doctors, and suffer in 
consequence ; while Davos offers less enticements to imprudent living 
than places where nature and society are more alluring. Another 
disadvantage, shared in common with the Riviera, is the problem, 
where to pass the spring? It is pretty generally conceded by the 
doctors that to stay on in Davos after the second week in April is 
unadvisable. The great mass of winter snow is then melting, the 
roads are almost impassable by walkers, and the sun has acquired 
great power. Chills, almost unknown in the winter or the summer, 
may now be taken, and the irksomeness of the protracted residence 
in one place is beginning to tell on nerves and spirits. Therefore 
the colony breaks up. Some go to German baths, some to Montreux 
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on the Lake of Geneva, some to the Italian lakes. But wherever the 
invalids may go, they feel the transition from the bracing mountain 
air to a lower climate very trying. Strange to say, they now suffer 
cold for the first time for many months. They have borne forty- 
two degrees of frost with only an increased sense of exhilaration 
during February and March; they have driven in open sledges over 
the Spliigen with only a delightful consciousness of freedom and 
security ; they have been half buried in avalanches and snowstorms 
on the Fluela and Maloja: but they settle at Bellagio, and shiver in 
a temperature of sixty. Accustomed to the most perfect dryness, 
they resent the tepid moisture of the plains. Having been indulged 
all through the winter with double windows and warm rooms, they 
hate the draughts and stagnant chilliness of an Italian residence. 
Nothing can make up to them for the loss of the subtle, all- 
pervasive stimulus to which they are habituated. After a while, 
indeed, the disagreeable sensation passes away, and they recognise 
that they are only returning with an immensely increased vital force 
to the ordinary conditions of their old existence. But it requires 
some self-restraint and much observance of hygienic rules to effect 
the transition without injury. I think they would do well to use 
sub-Alpine situations, like Glion, on the Lake of Geneva, or Monte 
Generoso, above Como, as intermediate stations between the Grisons 
and the plains of Europe. Mere dry cold they need not dread. 
Davos has surrounded them with triple brass to brave it. But they 
have to fear dampness, heat, and all those elements which go to 
make up what is called a relaxing climate. After all, no one who 
has once benefited by a Davos winter would shrink from another 
season there because of this slight drawback, when his own sensa- 
tions and the verdict of his medical adviser assure him that he is far 
more capable of bearing adverse influences than he was six months 
ago. 

So much of the cure at Davos depends on exercise that it is 
wise for those who are very weak to seek it tolerably early in the 
autumn, not later than the middle of August perhaps, in order 
that they may acclimatise themselves while the season is yet warm, 
and get upon their legs before the snow has fallen. The first snow 
generally comes in the middle of November ; and if an invalid arrives 
at that time, he may be debarred from the benefit of the winter by 
not being able to leave his room. That some occupation is desirable 
during the winter months need hardly be stated. Those only suffer 
from the monotony of the place to any serious extent who are 
absolutely without resources in themselves; but any one who is able 
to amuse himself with reading will find to his delight that he can 
study with increased facility, all his faculties, both mental and 
physical, being quickened; and his only regret will be that so little 
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time is left after the prescribed hours of exercise and rest have been 
observed. 

There are many excellent hotels at Davos, all of which have 
grown up under the inspection of the medical authorities, and are 
therefore above the average in sanitary arrangements. All fear of 
typhoid or malarious fevers, those too real bugbears of many southern 
watering-places, may at present, at least, be dismissed from the mind 
at Davos. The water supplied is first-rate in quality, and the food 
is both abundant and well-served. The houses are solidly built of 
stone, with double windows for the winter months. All are warmed 
throughout, but not on the same principle. The Kur-haus and the 
hotels, Post and Schweizerhof, for example, have a system of steam- 
heating which may, I think, be fairly criticized. Stoves of brick 
and china are used in the other houses; and these work so admirably 
that one never suffers from closeness or overheating. Before I tried 
it, I confess that I dreaded a winter at Davos on account of these 
stoves and double windows, which I knew were necessary in a 
climate of such rigour. But I never suffered the least inconvenience 
from them. It may here be incidentally remarked that in ordinary 
weather one lighting of the stove a day suffices. A temperature of 
56° in a sitting-room, and of 45° in a bedroom, is quite agreeable to 
an invalid who feels chilly in England with his room below 65° by 
day and 60° by night. This I know to be the fact, for I am at 
present shivering on Monte Generoso, with my thermometer at 62°, 
to an extent I never knew at Davos-Platz. Two inns, standing 
outside the village, close to a convenient pine-wood, and well exposed 
to the southern sun, are in my opinion those which English people 
would prefer. The larger is called the Hotel Buol, and is kept by a 
family of whom mention has already been made. The smaller is the 
Hotel Belvedere, kept by an admirable German landlord, Herr 
Coester, where the English chaplain lives and holds his Sunday 
services. The prices of both houses are much the same. You may 
live well for a pension of six francs a day ; and it is not possible, I 
think, in these two hotels to pay a rate exceeding ten francs. 
Excellent wine—no small matter for invalids in a cold climate—is 
quite common at Davos, where the people, ever since the days when 
they held the Valtelline as a subject province, have engrossed the 
best vintages of Sassella and Grumello. Sassella is, in fact, a wine 
which cannot be tasted outside the valleys of the Inn and Davos, 
except in its own district; and Sassella is the Rhetian praised by 
Virgil as comparable with Falernian. 

From observations made by our own party between the dates 
November Ist and April 3rd, I find that in November the greatest 
amount of cold registered by a Negretti and Zambra minimum ther- 
mometer was, on the 22nd 6°, and on the 27th 8°. In December it 
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_ was, on the 21st, — 1°; on the 26th, —2°; on the 16th, 1°. In January 

it was on the 11th,—5°; on the 12th,—10°; on the 13th,—4°; on 
the 14th,—4°. In February it was on the Ist, —5°; on the 2nd, 1°; 
on the 8rd, 1°; and on the 13th, 1°. In March it was on the 16th, 
—8°; and on the 17th,—9°. The minus marks mean degrees below 
zero, Fahrenheit. In November there were two days when the regis- 
tered minimum was below 10°; in December, twelve; in January, 
seventeen ; in February, six; and in March, nine. The maximum 
sun heat registered by a “blackened bulb thermometer in vacuo” 
was, in November, on the 14th, 141°; on the 23rd, 142°; on the 
25th, 143°. In December, on the Ist, 137°; on the 9th, 134°; on 
the 11th, 149°. In January, on the 22nd, 145°; on the 23rd, 133°. 
In February, on the 6th, 7th, and 13th, 141°; on the 17th and 
23rd, 143°; on the 18th, 145°; and on the 24th, 140°. In March, 
on the 21st, 164°; on the 28th, 153°; and on the 29th, 149°. In 
November there were eighteen days when the thermometer in the sun 
marked above 120° ; in December, thirteen; in January, seventeen ; 
in February, nineteen ; and in March, fifteen. Many of these days 
are noted in our book of observations as having been extremely hot. 
The number of days on which the wet and dry bulbs marked the 
same degree were only seventeen, and it was not unusual to notice a 
difference of from six to ten degrees. Over the same period there 
were fifty days on which snow fell ; ninety-eight on which no snow 
fell; four on which rain fell; and only two on which any fog was 
remarkable. Snow fell pretty continuously on the 13th, 25th, 27th, 
and 30th of November ; on the 8th, 17th, 18th, 25th, 27th, 28th, and 
29th of December; on the 8th, 9th, 15th, 16th, 17th, 18th, 24th, 
and 25th of January; on the 28th of February ; on the 7th, 8th, 9th, 
11th, 12th, 13th, 14th, 18th, 19th, 24th, 26th, and 30th of March. 
The days on which it was quite agreeable to sit for several hours 
together in the open air were the 2nd, 3rd, 4th, 5th, 6th, 7th, 8th, 
9th, 15th, 16th, 17th, 18th, 19th, and 22nd of November; the Ist, 
6th, 7th, 9th, 10th, 11th, 12th, 15th, 16th, 20th, 21st, and 22nd of 
December ; the Ist, 4th, 5th, 6th, 7th, 11th, 12th, 13th, 19th, 20th, 
22nd, 23rd, and 28th of January; the Ist, 3rd, 4th, 5th, 6th, 7th, 
8th, 9th, 13th, 17th, 18th, 20th, 21st, 22nd, 23rd, and 27th of Feb- 
ruary; the 4th, 5th, 6th, 10th, 16th, 17th, 20th, 22nd, 23rd, 25th, 
and 27th of March; the Ist and 3rd of April. There was not a 
single day in the whole winter on which I was debarred from taking 
a moderate amount of exercise, and on a large majority of days I 
spent from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. in the open air, partly walking and 
partly sitting when I was not driving, often adding a walk at night 
before bedtime. At sunset there is no appreciable chill, though it is 
then advisable to supplement the loss of sun-heat by exercise. That 
delicate people should sit in the middle of the snow for hours to- 
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gether, under conditions of temperature described above, and that 
the snow itself should not rapidly begin to melt around them, may 
seem incredible; but such is the ordinary practice at Davos, and 
neither the extreme of solar heat nor the intensity of frost presents 
the slightest inconvenience. 

The gradual approach of winter is very lovely at Davos. The 
valley itself is not beautiful, as Alpine valleys go, though it has 
scenery both picturesque and grand within easy reach. But when 
summer is passing into autumn, even the bare slopes of the least 
romantic glen are glorified. Golden lights and crimson are cast 
over the grey-green world by the fading of innumerable plants. 
Then the larches begin to put on sallow tints that deepen into 
orange, burning against the solid blue sky like amber. The frosts 
are severe at night, and the meadow grass turns dry and wan. 
The last lilac crocuses die upon the fields. Icicles, hanging from 
water-course or mill-wheel, glitter in the noonday sun-light. The 
wind blows keenly from the north, and now the snow begins to 
fall and thaw, and freeze, and fall and thaw again. The seasons 
are confused; wonderful days of flawless purity are intermingled 
with storm and gloom. At last the time comes when a great 
snowfall has to be expected. There is hard frost in the early morn- 
ing, and at nine o’clock the thermometer stands at 2°. The sky 
is clear, but it clouds rapidly with films of cirrus and of stratus in 
the south and west. Soon it is covered over with grey vapour in a 
level sheet, all the hill-tops standing hard against the steely heavens. 
The cold wind from the west freezes the moustache to one’s pipe- 
stem. By noon the air is thick with a congealed mist ; the tempera- 
ture meanwhile has risen, and a little snow falls at intervals. The 
valleys are filled with a curious opaque blue, from which the peaks 
rise, phantom-like and pallid, into the grey air, scarcely distinguish- 
able from their background. The pine-forests on the mountain sides 
are of darkest indigo. There is an indescribable stillness and a sense 
of incubation. The wind has fallen. later on, the snow-flakes 
flutter silently and sparely through the lifeless air. The most distant 
landscape is quite blotted out. After sunset the clouds have settled 
down upon the hills, and the snow comes in thick, impenetrable 
fleeces. At night our hair crackles and sparkles when we brush it. 
Next morning there is a foot and g half of finely-powdered snow, and 
still the snow is falling. Strangely loom the chalets through the 
semi-solid whiteness. Yet the air is now dry and singularly sooth- 
ing. The pines are heavy with their wadded coverings; now and 
again one shakes himself in silence, and his burden falls in a white 
cloud, to leave a black-green patch upon the hillside, whitening again 
as the imperturbable fall continues. The stakes by the roadside are 
almost buried. No sound is audible. Nothing is seen but the snow- 
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plough, a long raft of planks with a heavy stone at its stern and a 
sharp prow, drawn by four strong horses and driven by a young man 
erect upon the stem. So we live through two days and nights, and 
on the third a north wind blows. The snow-clouds break and hang 
upon the hills in scattered fleeces, glimpses of blue sky shine 
through, and sunlight glints along the heavy masses. The blues of 
the shadows are everywhere intense. As the clouds disperse, they 
form in moulded domes, tawny like sun-burned marble in the dis- 
tant south lands. Every chalet is a miracle of fantastic curves, built 
by the heavy hanging snow. Snow lies mounded on the roads and 
fields, writhed into loveliest wreaths, or outspread in the softest un- 
dulations. All the irregularities of the hills are softened into swell- 
ing billows like the mouldings of Titanic statuary. It happened 
once or twice last winter that such a clearing after snowfall took 
place at full moon. Then the moon rose in a swirl of fleecy vapour 
—clouds above, beneath, and all around. The sky was blue as steel, 
and infinitely deep with mist-entangled stars. The horn above 
which she first appears stood carved of solid black, and through the 
valley’s length from end to end yawned chasms and clefts of liquid 
darkness. As the moon rose, the clouds were conquered and massed 
into rolling waves upon the ridges of the hills. The spaces of open 
sky grew still more blue. At last the silver light comes flooding 
over all, and here and there the fresh snow glistens on the crags. 
There is movement, palpitation, life of light through earth and sky. 
To walk out on such a night, when the perturbation of storm is over 
and the heavens are free, is one of the greatest pleasures offered by 
this winter life. It is so light that you can read the smallest print 
with ease. The upper sky looks quite black, shading by violet and 
sapphire into turquoise upon the horizon. There is the colour of 
ivory upon the nearest snow-fields, and the distant peaks sparkle like 
silver ; crystals glitter in all directions on the surface of the snow, 
white, yellow, and pale blue. The stars are exceedingly keen, but 
only a few can shine in the intensity of moonlight. The air is per- 
fectly still, and though icicles may be hanging from beard and mous- 
tache to the furs beneath one’s chin, there is no sensation of extreme 
cold. 

During the earlier frosts of the season, after the first snows have 
fallen, but when there is still plenty of moisture in the ground, the 
loveliest fern-fronds of pure rime may be found in myriads on the 
meadows. They are fashioned like perfect vegetable structures, 
opening fan-shaped upon crystal stems, and catching the sunbeams 
with the brilliancy of diamonds. Taken at certain angles, they 
decompose light into iridescent colours, appearing now like emeralds, 
rubies, or topazes, and now like Labrador spar, blending all hues in 
a wondrous sheen. When the lake freezes for the first time, its 
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surface is of course quite black, and so transparent that it is easy to 
see the fishes swimming in the deep beneath; but here and there, 
where rime has fallen, there sparkle these fantastic flowers and ferns 
and mosses made of purest frost. Nothing, indeed, can be more 
fascinating than the new world revealed by winter. In shaded places 
of the valley you may walk through larches and leafless alder 
thickets by silent farms, all silvered over with hoar spangles—fairy 
forests, where the flowers and foliage are rime. The streams are 
flowing half-frozen over rocks sheeted with opaque green ice. Here it 
is strange to watch the swirl of water freeing itself from these trans- 
lucent shackles, and to see it eddying beneath the overhanging eaves 
of frailest crystal-frosted snow. All is so silent, still, and weird in 
in this white world, that one marvels when the spirit of winter will 
appear, or what shrill voices in the air will make his unimaginable 
magic audible. Nothing happens, however, to disturb the charm, 
save when a sunbeam cuts the chain of diamonds on an alder bough, 
and down they drift in a thin cloud of ‘dust. It may be also that 
the air is full of floating crystals, like tiniest most restless fire-flies, 
rising and falling and passing crosswise in the sun-illumined shade 
of tree or mountain side. 

It is not easy to describe these beauties of the winter-world; 
and yet one word must be said about the sunsets. Let us walk out, 
therefore, towards the lake at four o’clock in mid-December. The 
thermometer is standing at 3°, and there is neither breath of wind 
nor cloud. Venus is just visible in rose and sapphire, and the thin 
young moon is beside her. To east and south the snowy ranges 
burn with yellow fire, deepening to orange and crimson hues, which 
die away and leave a greenish pallor. At last, the higher snows 
alone are livid with a last faint tinge of light, and all beneath is 
quite white. But the tide of glory turns. While the west grows 
momently more pale, the eastern heavens flush with afterglow, 
suffuse their spaces with pink and violet. Daffodil and tenderest 
emerald intermingle ; and these colours spread until the west again 
has rose and primrose and sapphire wonderfully blent, and from the 
burning skies a light is cast upon the valley—a phantom light, less 
real, more like the hues of molten gems, than were the stationary 
flames of sunset. Venus and the moon meanwhile are silvery clear. 
Then the whole illumination fades like magic. 

All the charms of which I have been writing are combined in a 
sledge drive. With an arrowy gliding motion one passes through 
the snow-world as through a dream. In the sunlight the snow 
surface sparkles with its myriad stars of crystals. In the shadow it 
ceases to glitter, and assumes a blueness scarcely less blue than 
the sky. The journey is like sailing through alternate tracts of 
light-irradiate heavens, and interstellar spaces of the clearest and 
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most flawless ether. The air is like the keen air of the highest 
glaciers. As we go, the bells keep up a drowsy tinkling at the 
horse’s head. The whole landscape is transfigured—lifted high up 
out of commonplaceness. The little hills are Monte Rosas and 
Mont Blancs. Scale is annihilated, and nothing tells but form. 
There is hardly any colour except the blue of sky and shadow. 
Everything is traced in vanishing tints, passing from the almost 
amber of the distant sunlight through glittering white into pale grey 
and brighter blues and deep ethereal azure. The pines stand in 
black platoons upon the hill-sides, with a tinge of red or orange on 
their sable. Some carry masses of snow. Others have shaken their 
plumes free. The chalets are like fairy houses or toys; waist-deep 
in stores of winter fuel, with their mellow tones of madder and 
umber relieved against the white, with the fantastic icicles and folds 
of snow depending from their eaves, or curled like coverlids from 
roof and window-sill, they are far more picturesque than in the 
summer. Colour, wherever it is found, whether in these cottages or 
in a block of serpentine by the road side, or in the golden bull-rush 
blades by the lake shore, takes more than double value. It is shed 
upon the pallid landscape like a spiritual and transparent veil. Most 
beautiful of all are the sweeping lines of pure untroubled snow, fold 
over fold of undulating softness, billowing along the skirts of the 
peaked hills. There is no conveying the charm of immaterial, 
aerial, lucid beauty, the feeling of purity and aloofness from sordid 
things, conveyed by the fine touch on all our senses of light, colour, 
form, and air, and motion, and rare tinkling sound. The magic is 
like a spirit mood of Shelley’s lyric verse. And, what is perhaps 
most wonderful, this delicate delight may be enjoyed without fear in 
the coldest weather. It does not matter how low the temperature 
may be, if the sun is shining, the air dry, and the wind asleep. 

To give anything approaching to an exhaustive account of Davos 
in any of its winter aspects has been far from my intention. For 
its climatic qualities as a health station I may refer people to 
Ramann’s Davos in Seiner Eigenschaft als Klimatischer Sommer und 
Winter Kurort (Basel, Hugo Richter), to Waters’s Klimatologische 
Notizen tiber den Winter im Hochgebirge (Basel, Richter ; London, 
Williams and Norgate), to Karl Stoll’s Die Hohenkurorte als Heil- 
stitten fir Brustkranke (Halle, Ludw. Hofstetter), and to Steffen’s 
Meteorologische Verhiiltnisse von Davos (Basel, Richter, 1878). 
Those who are interested in reading what an English physician 
of eminence thinks about the new system of cure, may consult 
two letters by Dr. Clifford Allbutt, of Leeds, in the Lancet (Oct. 
20th, 27th, 1877); while every kind of general and particular 
information will be found presented in an attractive form by the 
little anonymous publication entitled Davos-Platz, a new Swiss 
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Retreat for Invalids and Tourists (London, W. H. Sweeting, 1, Cam- 
bridge Place, Hyde Park, W.). It may be added, that though 
Davos owes its reputation to the cure of pulmonary diseases, nearly 
all chronic cases of debility, whether nervous or resulting from the 
weakening effects of fevers, are known to do well there. 

In conclusion, I ought perhaps to modify the tone of enthusiasm 
taken in this article. I can well conceive that many invalids would 
not profit to the same extent as I have done. Those especially who feel 
even dry cold very acutely; those who by previous experience have 
found a residence in the high Alps trying to their health or spirits ; 
those who cannot do without distractions and society ; and those who 
have not strength enough for moderate exercise ; ought, in my opi- 
nion, to be very careful before they enter on a winter season at Davos. 
In any case it is prudent to visit it as early as August, in order that 
the effect of the climate may be tried while there is still time to form 
other plans for the winter. It is, however, worth observing here 
that five hours’ driving will in all seasons bring people who wish 
for change to the railway at Landquart. The verdict of the Davos 
physicians as to the probability of a cure, may, I am confident, be 
trusted. They are extremely averse from encouraging patients to 
stay who would not be likely to thrive and do credit to the place. 
One of them, Dr. Karl Ruedi, speaks and understands English per- 
fectly. Lastly, it is well to be provided with some mental occupa- 
tion ; for, though my own experience is that one suffers less ennui 
in the bracing monotony of the high Alps than in the more 
enervating but attractive climates of the South, yet there is no doubt 
that the cheerful spirits so important to recovery from illness are 
severely tried in a winter of the Grisons. 


J. A. Symonps. 
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Mr. Bropricx, in his article on Liberals and Whigs, gave ex- 
pression to a sentiment which no doubt is common enough among 
public men, by speaking disdainfully of “the capacity of indig- 
nation meetings to regulate foreign policy.” The great Whig 
journal extends the rebuke to the House of Commons, which it 
designates with questionable accuracy as “a popular assembly,” 
forgetting that the terms of the Treaty of Utrecht were submitted to 
Parliament, and that this special right divine of kings and ministers 
to govern wrong in foreign affairs is of comparatively recent growth. 
The Whigs were not so afraid of anything popular in 1882. 

The work of statesmanship as a rule ought to be left to trained 
statesmen, especially in diplomacy and in the defence of the nation ; 
not because these questions do not belong as much as any others to 
the nation at large, though such seems to be the impression in 
certain quarters, but because they, most of all, require special know- 
ledge, educated aptitude, and, in case of national peril, the prompt 
and unshackled use of the executive power. So much is cordially 
admitted ; and it is admitted not less cordially that, so long as the 
objects pursued by those in power are really national, and such as 
commend themselves or are not decidedly repugnant to the sense 
and morality of the great body of the people, wisdom as well as 
generosity requires that the support given to the Government should 
be hearty, ungrudging, and, in cases of extreme danger, almost 
blind. Reason can hardly put the case for the executive of a free 
community higher than this. The Quarterly puts the case for the 
executive a good deal higher; but we may be permitted to doubt 
whether the ideal community of the Quarter/y would in our sense of 
the term be free. 

But suppose the object pursued by the men in power is not really 
a national object, suppose it is an object repugnant to the national 
sense of interest, and to the national morality, is the nation not to 
protest? Would Mr. Brodrick contend that no responsibility 
attaches to the people, under free institutions, for following their 
government into what they believe to be an unnecessary and un- 


(1) I do not revert to the question which is the main subject of Mr. Brodrick’s 
article, because I do not wish to be a mischief-maker. I have only to say that I 
pointed to facts—to the secession of the Whig aristocracy from the Liberal party, 
which has been going on ever since 1832, notwithstanding Mr. Brodrick’s theory 
as to the superiority of the guarantees afforded by birth to those afforded by mere 
conviction; and to the conduct of the Whigs, as a body, and their principal organ, 
towards the Liberal chief and his followers in 1874. 
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righteous war? Would he condemn the Englishmen who protested, 
whether by public meetings or through any other organs of popular 
opinion, against the war with the American Colonies, the war with 
the French Republic, the Crimean War? Would he condemn the 
Frenchmen who the other day offered such opposition as they could 
to what the Empress truly called “her own war” with Germany ? 
Tf not, he must admit that the duty of passive concurrence on the 
part of the people has its bounds. It is bounded, roughly speaking, 
by the line which runs between the main object of a policy and the 
diplomatic or military means. 

In the present instance, no “indignation meeting,” so far as we 
know, has presumed to interfere with any question of diplomatic or 
military means, unless it were with regard to the employment of 
Sepoys—an exception which emphatically proves the rule. It was 
against the main object of the Government, or what was with strong 
apparent reason suspected to be its main object, and was certainly 
the object of some of its leading partisans, that the protest was made. 
People met together to say that they did not want to be dragged 
into a war for the maintenance of Turkish rule in Europe. They 
may have been right or wrong; hut the question, the decision of 
which they sought to influence, was not one of technical diplomacy 
or of military defence; it was a question of common sense and 
common morality, entirely within the competence and responsibility 
of all the citizens of a free state. It was the counterpart, in this 
respect, as in some other important respects, of the question whether 
England should ally herself with Slavery in the American Civil 
War. 

National morality, above all, must, in doubtful cases, be declared, 
not by administrative experts, but by the nation; and assuredly the 
present case was not one in which that duty could be safely handed 
over to the men in power. 

“We may, indeed, and we must, feel indignant at the needless 
and monstrous severity with which the Bulgarian insurrection was 
put down, but the necessity which exists for England to prevent 
changes from occurring here which’ would be most detrimental to 
ourselves is not affected by the question whether it was 10,000 or 
20,000 persons who perished in the suppression. We have been 
upholding what we knew to be a semi-civilised nation, liable, under 
certain circumstances, to be carried into fearful excesses; but the 
fact of this having just now been strikingly brought home to us, 
cannot be sufficient reason for abandoning a policy which is the only 
one which can be followed with due regard to our own interests.” 

Such was the language of the trusted and favoured representative 
of the Government, the man whose presence at Constantinople, with 
the signet ring of the English Premier on his finger, probably 
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determined, more than any other influence, the resistance of Turkey 
to demands for reform, and thus brought about the war, with all 
the entanglements that have ensued. The language and behaviour 
of the Prime Minister, of the Court, of the leading supporters of the 
Government, all pointed in the same direction. So did the mission 
of Mr. Layard, and his whole conduct in that mission. The Govern- 
ment, had it pleased, might at once have allayed the agitation, or 
deprived it of justification by decisive language. It is needless to 
say how far it was from doing anything of the kind. Just after the 
Bulgarian massacres, when the cry of the nation against complicity 
with such infumies was loud, Lord Derby’s policy veered for a 
moment to the side of humanity ; but it soon veered back again, and 
no serious attempt was made to enforce the demand for the punish- 
ment of the principal offenders. It may be said by those who 
embrace the principles of Sir H. Elliot and the Pall Mali Gazette, 
that the agitation was foolish, because the crime which the people 
sought to prevent was useful; but some assurance would be required 
to assert that the agitation was needless. 

Again, when after the publication of the treaty of San Stefano the 
people protested against an unprovoked war with Russia, they 
were acting fully within the competence of citizens, responsible not 
for the special conduct of diplomacy or war, but for the moral acts 
of the nation. The agitation is this case perhaps took the form 
rather of petitions and delegations than of meetings ; but at all events 
its object was in the broadest sense national and moral; it trenched 
upon no function of a constitutional executive, however it might 
trench upon the functions of an executive which chose to deem itself 
the organ not of the community but of the Crown. That the war 
would be unprovoked, and therefore criminal as well as ruinous to 
the interests of the people, if entered upon without a trial first made 
of friendly negotiations, was a proposition level with the intelligence 
of any sensible and moral artisan. The interests of England had 
been solemnly set forth by the leaders of the party of aggrandise- 
ment itself ; the treaty of San Stefano did not visibly touch any one 
of them; and if there was danger of a Russian occupation of Con- 
stantinople, it was manifestly caused by the presence of the English 
fleet, in defiance of treaties, in the Sea of Marmora. The whole 
treaty was published as “ preliminary,” that is to say, as subject to 
discussion and rectification. It was communicated in a manner 
perfectly courteous and respectful to England, with a positive 
assurance that nothing had been kept back. The demeanour of the 
Czar had been persistently friendly, in spite of very irritating 
demonstrations on our part, and the insults which we were asked to 
believe that England had received from him appeared, from the 
Loftus and Wellesley despatches, to be like the insults received by 
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France from the King of Prussia at Ems. So much was manifest to 
all, and all could remember that the Czar, before drawing his sword, 
had tried to bring about a European settlement, and had been 
defeated in that attempt principally by the suspicions of the 
British Government. The more instructed were aware that the 
treaty of San Stefano had been in substance confidentially submitted 
to the British Government in the summer of last year, and that they 
had expressed satisfaction at the communication and had allowed 
the terms to pass without protest. If mischief were, on further 
inspection, discerned in the treaty, this was proper matter for 
criticism and negotiation; it was not a sufficient ground for hurling 
at the Russian Government a hostile manifesto and then rushing 
into war. But the violent section of the Government having ejected 
the leaders of the more moderate section, proceeded amidst rapturous 
applause from the music-halls and the Jingo press to urge on the 
Czar a humiliating formula, implying a renunciation of his title to 
anything that he had acquired in a war recognised as regular by our 
proclamation of neutrality, and to thrust it down his throat with 
menaces and military demonstration. Unless he would swallow 
this formula they refused to negotiate with him, and they declined 
to make known what it was they really wanted. The moderate 
section of the community came in effect to the aid of the moderate 
members of the Government, and compelled the violent section to 
return to the path of negotiation and make a Congress practicable 
by stating to Russia in an amicable way their real and substantial 
requirements. It may safely be said that before many years have 
passed it will be the general conviction that the undiplomatic 
multitude which wanted to try negotiation first, and to fight if 
necessary afterwards, was wiser, or at least knew its own interests 
better than the “master of flouts, jibes, and jeers,” who by “one 
of the ablest of our recent State Papers” brought us, as it is a 
matter of positive certainty that he did, to the very verge of war. 
For Czars, even Czars of a naturally pacific disposition, when you 
proceed to put them in the pillory, are not deterred from resistance 
by regard for foreign creditors or by anything that the Stock 
Exchange reverses. 

The most undiplomatic could see that the formula on which our 
Government insisted was not worth a war, since, the Congress being 
a mere meeting, not a tribunal, even if the formula were accepted, 
Russia, as well as the other members, must necessarily be at liberty 
to retire when she pleased; and at the same time that the demeanour 
of our Government and of Mr. Layard towards Russia had unques- 
tionably been such as to render a guarded reserve in submitting 
to anything like the arbitrament of England, or of any assembly 
under English influence, perfectly natural on her part. 
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The censors of the English people are bound distinctly to bear in 
mind the resignation of Lord Carnarvon and Lord Derby. Those 
resignations manifestly indicated a difference of opinion not on any- 
thing merely executive (practical statesmen do not separate them- 
selves from their colleagues at a dangerous juncture on such grounds), 
but on the general policy which was being pursued. They were a 
plain warning from the two most trusted members of the Cabinet 
that if the people did not bestir themselves they would be dragged 
into a causeless war. Stronger warrant for bestirring themselves the 
people could not possibly have. The case was strengthened by Lord 
Beaconsfield’s characteristic attempt to destroy the significance of 
Lord Derby’s resignation by assigning it to what proved, as might 
have been expected, not to have been the real cause. 

Mr. Cowen says he is an Englishman first and a Liberal after- 
wards. This is a high-sounding phrase, and has tickled many ears. 
But what does it mean? Would Mr. Cowen say that the Govern- 
ment, whether it be in the right or in the wrong, whether it really 
represent the whole nation or only a class, is England, and must be 
supported in any line of policy it may choose to take on international 
questions, however much at variance with the interest and opposed 
to the moral sense of the mass of the people? Would he have said 
this in the case of the war against the American Colonies, or of the 
war against the French Republic? If he had lived under Lord 
North or Pitt, and had opposed their policy, he would certainly have 
been assailed with the same charges of lack of patriotism and com- 
plicity with the enemy, which he and Mr. Roebuck cast on the 
Opposition now. In the present case, Mr. Cowen being himself pro- 
Turk, is at one with the Government, and he is sacrificing no opinion 
of his own to the alleged duty of supporting the administration : he 
is only enjoining others in the name of patriotism to suppress their 
opinions while his own is carried into effect. He supports what he 
believes to be right; he calls upon us to support what we as firmly 
believe to be wrong. Either liberalism is mere faction, or it is a 
sincere conviction that a certain policy is the best for England. In 
the first case, the sooner Mr. Cowen and everybody else renounce 
liberalism the better; in the second case, to talk of being an 
Englishman first and a Liberal afterwards would be to talk nonsense. 

If a government, at what it conceives to be a national crisis, wishes 
to receive general support, irrespective of party, it must itself lead 

; the way, by dropping for the time its party character, and suspending 
everything like party warfare and party moves. Need it be said 
aid how far the present Government has been from fulfilling this con- 

' dition? It has throughout mancuvred quite as much for a party 
victory at home as for a diplomatic triumph abroad. The diplomatic 
triumph has, in fact, been sought evidently for the sake of the party 
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victory. Appeals have been made to the war spirit and to Toryism 
as identical with each other, and through the same electioneering 
agencies, which have probably played on this as on other occasions, 
no small part in moulding the policy of the Government. The 
demand for six millions, when the sum was admitted by the Govern- 
ment not to be wanted for the public service, was evidently a device 
intended to draw the Opposition into a battle on ground which the 
Government regarded as advantageous. Whenever, in the course of 
this controversy, Jingoism has seemed to be in the ascendant, there 
have been signs of an intention to seize the opportunity of dissolving 
Parliament, and snatching for the Tories a new lease of power. 
National union in face of the public enemy, to which we were so 
earnestly exhorted, was to be secured by a general election turning 
on the Eastern Question! The Prime Minister has always identified 
his foreign policy with his party leadership, and he did not shrink 
from encouraging a Jingo Lord Mayor in turning his Mansion 
House into a party propaganda, and posting a party manifesto on its 
portals. The party alliance between aristocracy and rowdyism has 
been brought prominently before us through the whole struggle, and 
the excesses of rowdyism have certainly not been frowned upon by 
the Government. More than this, advantage has been palpably 
taken of the alleged national peril, and of the preparations for war, 
to carry into effect a home policy of reaction by stretches of the pre- 
rogative, by promulgating maxims of personal government,’ by 
lowering and curtailing the authority of the House of Commons, by 
the introduction of an unconstitutional force drawn from the Indian 
Empire. Ever and anon, throughout the progress of these affairs, 
we have been warned that if the conspiracy against the integrity of 
Turkey was on the banks of the Neva, the conspiracy against English 
liberty was on the banks of the Thames. 

In this Sepoy business, besides its constitutional aspect, we have 
a notable illustration of another feature in the character of the 
present Government, which might well excite general uneasiness and 
warrant the leaders of the people even in somewhat overstepping 
the usual line. From Pitt, Castlereagh, Liverpool, or Peel, you 
would have had reason to apprehend a reactionary foreign policy ; 
you would have had no reason to apprehend trickery or deceit. Not 
one of those Tory chiefs would have stooped to resort to what Lord 


(1) Mr. Brodrick treats with contempt the people “ who have discovered a grievance in 
the supposed influence of the Crown, which,” he says, “is trifling compared to that of 
the American President.” It may be so, though our ideas on the ‘subject have been , 
considerably enlarged of late, and it has been made pretty clear among other things 
that the personal influence of the Crown may exert no contemptible force in pushing 
the country towards war. But the American President is an elective magistrate ; his 
power is defined by a written constitution; it is openly exercised; it terminates in four 
years ; and he is personally responsible for abuse. 
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Salisbury called “legerdemain,” and every one of them would have 
been stung to the quick by the slightest suspicion of his having 
deviated from truth. Would the same thing be said of their successor, 
even by his own partisans? Does anybody seriously believe in the 
mysterious and incommunicable emergency which the Prime Minister 
now pleads as his excuse for having ordered his mouthpiece in the 
Commons, not only to withhold information respecting the Sepoys, to 
which the House was plainly entitled, and which from any minister 
not bent on curtailing its authority it would have received, but to 
hold language which could not possibly fail to mislead? * Does 
anybody doubt that the real reason for choosing above all the avail- 
able forces of the Empire, British and Colonial, to defend England 
in her peril, these barbarian mercenaries, was connected with the 
Orientalizing policy which turned the Queen into an Empress of 
India, and which is always limning itself in gaudy pictures of 
England as a great Asiatic power? The insignificant number of the 
mercenaries belied the protest of a great emergency ; and to show 
that we were compelled to have recourse to them, was not an obvious 
mode of demonstrating our national strength. It has been impos- 
sible to put faith in the words of the Government. The Prime 
Minister opened Parliament with a positive declaration that there 
was no dissension in the Cabinet; soon it appeared that at the time 
when he spoke dissension had already reached the point of resigna- 
tion ; and the common people can hardly be expected, in questions 
of veracity, to be so easily satisfied or so submissive as the House of 
Lords. The fleet was sent to Constantinople at a risk of war so 
obvious as to justify suspicion of an actual intention to provoke it, 
on the pretence of protecting British life and property, which the 
whole tenor of the transaction, as well as the total absence of any 
evidence of the alleged danger, proved to be feigned. A great 
example could not fail to affect those under its influence; and 
subordinate ministers, who would never tell a fib, have been con- 
stantly instrumental in producing illusion. 

On the whole, there seems reason to believe that posterity will 
partly forgive the people of our day for having failed to accord to 
Lord Beaconsfield the unquestioning support due to an impartial, 
unselfish, and single-minded Father of his Country. It may be even 
doubted whether it would be easy to find among his own followers 
many who would affirm that, if compelled to choose between war and 
the failure of his party and personal game, he would greatly hesitate 
to choose war. The only motive of action with which he was gene- 
rally credited beyond his game was an Oriental sympathy, with which 


(1) This concealment and this practical deception were the real offence of the 
Government, on which it would have been better to insist, than to wander in the mazes 
of historical precedent and constitutional law. 
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“snub-nosed Anglo-Saxons,” and “ gutter-blooded barbarians,” as 
the race of Shakespeare and Cromwell have been graciously styled 
by the author of A/roy and the “friend” of Lord George Bentinck, 
could have nothing whatever to do. Those who maintain that by 
his conduct in Opposition he had earned a title to special forbearance, 
seem to have forgotten that at the crisis of the Crimean War he 
supported Mr. Roebuck in a motion for inquiry equivalent to a vote 
of censure, which could have no other object but that of turning out 
the Government in the midst of its desperate struggle with what the 
leaders of the Opposition must have well known were the administra- 
tive difficulties of a machine that had long been rusty and out of 
gear. That he did not reap the fruit of his coalition with Mr. Roe- 
buck on that occasion was due, not to his own disinterestedness, but 
to the hesitation of his chief. 

But it was not against the apparent tendencies of the Government 
alone that the indignation meetings and the popular movement gene- 
rally were directed. They were directed fully as much against an 
adverse body of opinion, if Jingoism ought not rather to be called a 
body of emotion. We have at least to thank this controversy for 
giving us an English equivalent, and more than an equivalent, for 
Chauvinism, which was foreign, and the origin and precise meaning 
of which were known to few. To our ear the name represents with 
singular felicity not only the fire-eating patriotism of Chauvin, but all 
the elements, social and moral as well as political and military, which 
enter into the character of this new substitute for the high-bred, 
and in its way high-principled Toryism of former days. Among 
the most important of those elements is that derived from the 
propensities of the new men of wealth, who have been so prodigiously 
multiplied of late years, or rather of their sons, who are apt to be 
political as well as social fashionables of a “loud” pattern. ‘I have 
turned Tory,” said one of this class to an acquaintance of ours, 
“because it is a short cut to being a gentleman.” He might have 
added that the measure of gentility reached was as short as the cut. 
However, we may be sure that he who so spoke was a Jingo: it was, 
indeed, a Jingo, not a Tory that he had turned. Nature has broken 
the mould in which Pitt and Castlereagh were cast, and Lord Beacons- 
field, who fancies that he has resuscitated Toryism, has, in fact, 
created or rather organized Jingoism, being the Auto-Jingo in his 
own person. A stroke of his policy, the Reform Bill of 1867, con- 
summated the political alliance between upper-class Jingoism and its 
rowdy counterpart, which so remarkably reproduces the political 
alliance between the Southern slave-owners and the rabble of the 
Northern cities. Of a spirited foreign policy, and of warlike demon- 
strations, the Jingo is of course the friend, and it is with this phrase 
of his complex character that we have been made familiar of late ; 
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but he is also the patron of a spirited morality, of the morality of the 
music-hall and the pot-house, the morality (to borrow a phrase from 
Thackeray, on the inventor’s responsibility), of “doing as we d—n 
please.” At the restraints of justice, humanity, moderation, he 
gloriously spurns; indignation against massacre he calls pseudo- 
philanthropy; and principles to which Pitt bowed are now, with the 
two extremes of society, becoming objects of derision and contempt. 
It cannot be doubted that into the enthusiastic sympathy shown for 
the Turk, and the equally enthusiastic homage offered to Baker 
Pacha, there entered a feeling of pleasure in trampling on the moral 
sentiments of the less spirited portion of the community. Per- 
haps to give a full account of Jingoism, we should have to go deep 
into the influences which, in breaking up old religious beliefs, 
have at the same time shaken the foundations of popular morality. 
Violence, it has been truly said, is in the air; it is in the air of the 
Stock Exchange and in that of the music-hall, as well as in that of 
the tavern and in that of the slum which sends forth disturbers of 
public meetings. Blackburn is a centre of Tory rowdyism not less 
than of Unionist bitterness, and certain politicians of that school, in- 
timately connected with the beer interest, have been conspicuous 
abettors of the strike. We have had this before, though not in so 
prominent a form. Jingoism formerly sympathised with the 
Southerner as it now sympathises with the Turk, and from the same 
motives. It winked at the violence and cruelty of the slave-owner, 
as it now winks at the violence and cruelty of the pacha. The 
struggle in England was one between Jingoism (though then name- 
less and but half-developed) and Anti-Jingoism ; and the division of 
parties among us was in the main, and allowing for the usual number 
of eccentricities, the same then that it is now. In that case too it 
was a battle of national morality, and however great may be the 
inconvenience to the Foreign Minister and the clerks of the 
Foreign Office, a battle of national morality can be decided only by 
the nation. 

Besides, people could not fail to see that the country had come to a 
turning-point of its destiny. It was called upon to choose, perhaps 
irrevocably, between two paths. Here lay the path of honest in- 
dustry and of the foreign policy, to industry essential, of kindly rela- 
tions with other communities, and rational self-defence. There lay 
the path into which the aristocratic and military element, backed by 
the music-halls and the Jingo press, were trying to strike, of terri- 
torial aggrandisement, with its necessary accompaniments, “ bloated 
armaments” and frequent wars. Let the process of deciding inter- 
fere as much as it would with the diplomatic game of brag, the 
decision could not be averted or delayed. If war is the game of 
kings, it is both the game and the policy of aristocracies. Not that 
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the members of an aristocracy are more bloodthirsty than other men ; 
but a true instinct teaches them that the prevalence of the military 
spirit, and of the general sentiments which it engenders, is favourable 
to their system, while industry is by nature democratic, and at the 
same time that war or exciting controversies abroad are the best 
antidotes to political thought at home. The two great motive 
powers of modern reaction, as exemplified above all by the French 
Empire, are in fact sensuality and war. That the aristocracy of 
England was not indifferent to its class interests, or unwilling to 
secure them at some expense to the general interests of the nation, it 
had recently shown by its conduct respecting the extension of the 
suffrage ; first refusing the franchise to the more intelligent and 
respectable part of the working classes, then enfranchising the 
ignorant populace of the cities, and turning it by demagogism 
or worse against the better-educated artisans. A scheme is now 
promulgated by the TZimes, and backed by the organs of the 
Government, which, if adopted, would irrevocably commit the 
country to a career of aggrandisement on the most tremendous scale. 
It is proposed that England shall assume the sovereignty of the 
whole of Asiatic Turkey. England would become not only “a great 
Asiatic power,” but as the author of that aphorism evidently wishes 
her to be, more an Asiatic power than anything else; and it cannot 
be questioned that the spirit of her own institutions, if not their 
form, would undergo a sympathetic change. Meantime, the stakes 
for this splendid game are to be supplied by the wealth of the 
country, and a voice in the matter may surely be claimed by the 
industrial producers of that wealth, as well as by its unindustrial 
(the accounts of the game-bags forbid us to say idle) consumers, and 
the ignorant and irresponsible populace which follows in their train. 

United on questions of foreign policy, such as the present, England 
cannot be, while she is herself drawn different ways by the party of 
industry and the party of military aggrandisement. Nor is it pos- 
sible to suppress or to hide this disunion, though foreign governments 
must by this time be pretty well aware that it does not extend to any 
case of national self-defence, or to anything affecting the solid inter- 
ests or the genuine honour of the country. 

In political, at least in parliamentary action, there is likely to be 
a considerable pause. One era of progress has closed with the aged 
statesman who has just been laid in his grave; the motive powers of 
the next are as yet but half developed, and its measures exist only in 
embryo. But the interval will be filled by a conflict of general 
sentiment, the chief burden of which, on the Liberal side especially, 
will fall mainly on the press ; so that men of intellect excluded from 
Parliament by want of wealth may feel that as journalists they are 


likely, for some time to come, to play at least as important a part as 
VOL. XXIV. N.S. H 
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that which will be played by members of the House of Commons. 
In this respect the Liberal party is fortunate; whatever may be its 
condition and prospects in Parliament, it still retains in the press a 
superiority which shows that in spite of the influence of wealth, now 
lavishly put forth in every quarter, intellect remains true to itself 
and to the public. And never were the resources of intellect better 
employed than they will be in preserving the higher life of the 
English people from being sunk in Jingoism, Sepoyism, the political 
tinsel and bombast of Bevis Marks, and all that is most alien to 
English greatness. 

Once more, we are not advocating platform diplomacy. We con- 
sign diplomacy, as the art of carrying the national wishes into effect 
by negotiation, to professional diplomatists. Only when the wish of 
the nation on some broad question of interest or morality is miscon- 
strued by diplomatists, or remains to be disclosed, do we justify the 
intervention of the people. Democracy will “put a live coal under 
the Foreign Office,” if the objects which the Foreign Office pursues 
do not commend themselves to the sense and morality of the 
nation ; while if they do, diplomacy will receive a support infinitely 
more powerful than that of mere submission. Nor have we any 
demagogic views as to the superiority of the popular judgment on 
practical questions to that of the trained statesman. Superior judg- 
ment, it is to be hoped, will be found, as a rule, in union with the 
most extensive knowledge, the most elevated point of view, and the 
gravest responsibilities. But when there is a question between class 
and class, with regard especially to peace and war, those who earn 
their bread by daily labour, who are always on the verge of want, 
and constantly see multitudes beyond that verge, are likely to be 
more strongly impressed with certain very practical considerations, 
than the dweller in a palace, whom no war will really deprive of a 
single luxury, and who, however tender by nature his heart may be, 
seldom has a chance of cultivating its sympathies by contact with 
toiling and suffering humanity. We may extend the remark to the 
case of a writer whose days perhaps are spent in discussing points of 
law, and his evenings in imbibing the sentiment of aristocratic 
dinner-parties. Such a man will advocate a murderous and devas- 
tating war for some petty legal question between nations, with as 
much coolness as he would advise the filing of a bill in Chancery, 
not because he is inhuman, but because he has nothing to counter- 
balance his litigious habits and his upper-class passions. Even a walk 
through one of the miserable quarters of London is enough to make 
one feel more keenly that there may be grounds of solicitude and 
proper objects of national expenditure, if we have any millions to 
spare, nearer home than Batoum and Bayazid. From the super- 
subtle fears and fancies, the nightmares, as Lord Salisbury called them, 
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of the pundit, ignorance is free. It suffers no learned agony about 
the old caravan route to Trebizond, it is not inclined to rush into war 
to-day lest in the next century the fell Muscovite should invade the 
Cape of Good Hope by way of the valley of the Euphrates, or lest 
the march of his armies from Constantinople across the Levant should 
cause trepidation” in the Suez Canal. 

All popular movements, however good the cause, run into extrava- 
gances of feeling and language. In this respect the indignation 
meetings held at the time of the Bulgarian massacre may very likely 
have been open to Mr. Brodrick’s criticism. But to measure their 
extravagances fairly, we must consider that they were not “ philo- 
Bulgarian,” if Mr. Brodrick means that phrase to be taken in its 
proper acceptation. They were protests against a massacre ten times 
worse than the massacre of Cawnpore, and still more against a policy 
which would render England an accomplice after the fact. It should 
always be remembered, too, that while popular mobs meet in public, 
aristocratic mobs meet in drawing-rooms: when an aristocratic mob 
does meet in public, a Whig duke shows his “coolness of head” by 
calling Mr. Gladstone a Russian agent. Mr. Brodrick speaks of 
certain people as “under the nominal guidance of Mr. Gladstone, 
though with undisguised impatience of his conscientious reservations.” 
We can hardly imagine a more desperate undertaking than any 
attempt to separate the case of Mr. Gladstone from that of his 
followers on this occasion. But the want of “conscientious reserva- 
tion ” in a speech perhaps as often arises from lack of rhetorical skill 
as from lack of conscientiousness, or even of just perceptions. A 
speaker like Mr. Gladstone is master of every shade of expression, 
and of all the oratorical forms of qualification. When a common 
man comes to protest against a crime or an immoral policy, it is as 
much as he can do to deliver his protest ; and after all, nobody takes 
it for anything but a protest, or imagines that it is a precise and 
exhaustive survey of the question. 

“Unpatriotic self-abasement,” like “hearty sympathy with the 
designs of Russia,” is rather a serious charge, and, if it is to be 
taken as an expression of Whig feeling towards the Liberals, it 
illustrates the difficulties of the Whig-Liberal combination. Those 
against whom it is levelled would probably reply that, in trying to 
avert a needless war, they were doing what to them appeared best 
for their country as well as for mankind, and that neither the 
Muscovite nor anybody else could reasonably infer an unwillingness 
on their part to defend the interest or the honour of England if her . 
interest or her honour were really assailed. The same charge of 
want of patriotism, and complicity with the enemy, was brought 
against those who supported the remonstrances of the United States 
in the matter of the Alabama. Then, no doubt, as now, things were 
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said in the excitement of the struggle which had better not have - 
been said; but we were saved from a desperate quarrel with the 
people of the United States. On this occasion we may have been 
saved from a desperate quarrel with Russia, to remain on decent 
terms with whom is, after all, a necessity if we would have any but 
an intolerably unquiet and expensive tenure of our possessions in 
the East. It is possible, of course, that the Czar may have been 
encouraged to refuse concessions by seeing that there was a party 
in England anxious to try negotiation before making or threatening 
war. But, on the other hand, concession may have been rendered 
easier to him by the consciousness that there were Englishmen who 
would respect his moderation, and ascribe it to better motives than 
fear. What is our own feeling in such cases? Do we yield most 
readily to kicks or to friendly representations ? And do we suppose 
that pride has no seat in any but English breasts ? 

After all, there is danger in freedom of speech about foreign 
policy, as there is danger in freedom of speech about all public 
affairs. But the danger is not confined to those popular deménstra- 
tions which have given offence to Mr. Brodrick. Why is the 
discussion of foreign affairs in St. James’s Hall more noxious than 
the discussion of them in the Guildhall or at Aylesbury ? Why are 
speeches delivered on a platform more noxious than writings in the 
press? An eminent Turcophile and war journal the other day 
intimated its wish that public meetings should be put down. It 
would have found some difficulty in showing why journalism should 
not be put down at the same time. 

No doubt it would have been better in every way if the work 
could have been done, without popular agitation, by the Opposition 
in Parliament. But the Opposition in Parliament showed its 
inability to do the work from the beginning. In the case of the 
American Civil War, many Whigs and a few Liberals in both Houses 
were Southerners; in the present case, many Whigs and a few 
Liberals have been Turks. The leaders could never venture on any 
enunciation of a policy, even of a negative kind. When directly 
challenged by the six millions vote, they answered the challenge not 
with an amendment declaring a Liberal policy, but with an amend- 
ment taking a fiscal objection ;' and even to this they did not stand. 
The burden of opposing the Turkish tendencies of the Government 
was distinctly cast upon the people and their leaders out of Parlia- 
ment; as in the case of the American Civil War, was the burden of 
opposing the forces which were then dominant in the House of 


(1) Mr. Brodrick greatly misunderstands me if he thinks that I assume the expediency 
of Mr. Forster's amendment. Far otherwise. But I do hold that the abandonment of 
the amendment, in panic, real or affected, about a most suspicious telegram from a most 
suspicious source, was an act of calamitous weakness. 
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Commons, if not in the Cabinet, and which were dragging the 
country into a war for the maintenance of the Slave Power. Wealth 
prevails in the elections ; it prevails more and more. The House of 
Commons grows every day more and more a house of the rich ; and, 
as a natural consequence, when any question specially interesting 
the masses presents itself, the masses have more and more to look 
to themselves. That the House of Commons is declining, declining 
visibly and rapidly, is a fact in English politics which it is no 
longer possible to doubt; unless the House soon finds some way of 
renewing its life from the sources whence that life originally flowed, 
it may fall a victim to the designs against its authority, which its 
present condition has evidently inspired.’ 

In the meantime, if Mr. Brodrick, or any one of the same political 
temperament, is repelled by the extravagances of indignation 
meetings, and by their lack of conscientious reservation, there is one 
source from which he may derive at least negative comfort. For 
the Liberal cause, and even for the Whig cause, if the Whigs mean 
ever to return to power, bad as the excesses of popular feeling may 
be, popular apathy would be much worse, and popular apathy is a 
danger now not remote. So long as the people are willing to leave 
their work or their amusement for the purpose of showing their 
interest in great political or moral questions, there is hope for 
Liberalism and Progress; Toryism and Reaction have something to 
fear. The flax still smokes; it does little more, and Mr. Brodrick 
would hardly wish to quench it. 


GoLpWwIN SMITH. 


(1) It is a serious question for the Irish “ Obstructionists” whether, in damaging and 
discrediting the House of Commons, they are not paving the way for the advent of a 
régime far more unfavourable to the hopes of Ireland, than that of a representative 
assembly in which Ireland has a hundred votes. The suggestion comes, at all events, 
from one who is no enemy to Ireland orto Home Rule. 
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Tue reader of a certain section of French literature is sometimes 
tempted to make reflections similar to those which occurred to the 
excellent Babouc during his visit to the city of Persepolis. “Il 
conclut qu’une telle société ne pouvait subsister: que la jalousie, la 
discorde, la vengeance, devaient désoler toutes les maisons: que les 
larmes et le sang devaient couler tous les jours: que certainement 
les maris tueraient les galants de leurs femmes, ou en seraient tués : 
et qu’enfin Ituriel faisait fort bien de détruire tout d’un coup une 
ville abandonnée a de continuels désordres.” It is true that, as in 
Babouc’s case, these lugubrious sentiments are not likely to be un- 
mixed. We read of the Scythian that by degrees “il s’affectionnait 
a la ville, dont le peuple était poli, doux et bienfaisant, quoique léger, 
médisant et plein de vanité.” But still it is a little difficult for 
persons of other races than the French, in reading the average novel 
of French society, to abstain from a certain wonder how French 
society manages, on its own showing, to subsist. For my own part 
I do not know any novelist who produces this sensation of wonder 
more forcibly than M. Octave Feuillet. This is doubtless owing in 
great part to the excellence of his workmanship, but it is owing also 
to the moderation of it. M. Feuillet is never eccentric, even though 
there be in these days a greater license of eccentricity allowed to 
academicians than of old. He is never abnormal or paradoxical; he 
does not go to the ends of the earth to catch one vagary of passion, 
and then laboriously elaborate its strangeness. It is not from him 
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that we should expect the grave remark made by another writer, 
ie “Heureuse elle-méme, elle trouvait naturel de faire les autres 
r heureux,” that is to say, the lady referred to was so exceedingly fond 











of her husband that she could not find it in her heart to be cruel to her 
lover. M. Feuillet, moreover, appears to be guided by something 
more than taste and common sense in the selection of his subjects. 
He proceeds distinctly upon the lines of religion and morality ; he 
deplores the disorders which he relates as sincerely as may be; he 
endeavours as best he can to point out their remedies; and in his 
descriptions he very carefully avoids undue complaisance and undue 
luxuriance of language. Yet in every one of his larger novels, except 
Le Roman dun Jeune Homme Pauvre and Bellah, the principal parts, 
or some of them, are taken by lovers whose love is unrecognised by 
law, and the fact of the general prevalence of such love is as much 
taken for granted as by Balzac himself. 

The unpleasant effect which is thus produced is to my fancy much 
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increased by a curious peculiarity of the author. I do not know 
whether it be a consequence of the orthodoxy upon which M. Feuillet 
prides himself, but in almost every case his Adams and their Eves 
observe strictly the traditional relationship. Eve is always the 
tempter, and generally speaking Adam yields in a half-hearted, 
remorseful, and (I fear I must say) rather currish manner. This 
proceeds, not so much from any intellectual conviction uncomplimen- 
tary to women, as from a kind of unacknowledged artistic predilec- 
tion. The particular situation is one that M. Feuillet feels he can 
treat, and he treats it accordingly. It certainly produces incom- 
parably the finest scenes in his novels, and perhaps the finest of these 
are those in which the temptation is unsuccessful. I should choose 
as M. Feuillet’s masterpieces the fatal passion of Julia de Trécoour 
for her step-father, and the piteous efforts of La Petite Comtesse 
to soften the savage breast of her learned lover. Next to these 
comes the scene in which M. de Camors finds his honour too weak to 
guarantee him against the fascinations of the Marquise de Camp- 
vallon. Varying illustrations of the same theme occur in the Histoire 
de Sibylle, where Madame d’Estrény and Clotilde fight for the hero ; 
and in Les Amours de Philippe, where the part is played twice, once 
in the vicious sense by Madame de Talyas and once in the virtuous by 
Jeanne. Even Marguerite, in the Roman d’un Jeune Homme Pauvre, 
wayward as she is, unmistakably makes the first advances. Only 
Un Mariage dans le Monde is without this motive. But Un Mariage 
dans le Monde, like all the rest, exhibits M. Feuillet’s general theory 
of what may be called the caducity of the feminine sex. His heroines 
demand in one way or other to fall, or at least to be fallen in love 
with. The author would apparently recommend that this weakness 
should be met by a sort of series of fallings in love on the part of the 
husband—a rather herculean task which it must be admitted has not 
often been attempted by those to whom it is prescribed. Un Mariage 
dans le Monde does indeed contain an instance. But the possibility 
of that instance is chiefly owing to the part played by the house 
friend, M. de Kévern, and, as the author himself feels bound to 
remark, “les Kévern sont fort rares.” Beyond this M. Feuillet has 
nothing to recommend except an improvement of feminine education, 
which he represents as being at a very low ebb in France. This is 
dispiriting at the moment that our authorities on the subject in 
England are discussing whether the increase of feminine education 
will not end in the disuse of marriage altogether. If the water is 
going to choke us in this fashion, what are the modest devotees of 
marriage, which shall be at least “bon,” if not, according to the 
maxim, “ délicieux,” to do? 

However, M. Octave Feuillet is clearly not responsible for this 
difficulty. He has to do with things as he finds them, and if we are 
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to believe him, what he finds is a lack of culture in women, a lack of 
sympathy in men, and a lack of principle in both. This latter want 
he finds to be partially supplied by a sort of vague feeling of honour, 
and great part of his books is occupied in demonstrating the insuf- 
ficiency of the substitute. Philippe and M. de Camors are instances 
of the break-down in men. In the other sex M. Feuillet seems to 
consider it rather more efficient. The aversion of the ermine to the 
mud is a phrase which recurs in his books with curious frequency, 
and nothing but this aversion seems, according to him, to have, as 
things go, much restraining power over his heroines. 

I have dwelt rather longer than usual upon these peculiarities, 
because there is much more moral purpose in the writer with whom 
I am dealing than in any other that I have yet discussed. M. San- 
deau is equal, i should rather say far superior, to his colleague in 
moral tone; but he is less didactic, and indeed has of late years 
quite left off handling this particular subject. To pass to the more 
purely literary characteristics of M. Feuillet’s work, the first thing 
which strikes the critical reader is its remarkably dramatic character. 
Nearly all French novelists have had more or less to do with the 
drama, and it is not to any peculiarity of M. Feuillet in this respect 
that Iam alluding. But his purely narrative work is often much 
more distinguished by dramatic than by narrative peculiarities. The 
incident of the tree-climbing in D/. de Camors has, I believe, struck 
several people in this light. So is it with the incident of Clotilde’s 
setting her dog at the madman in Sibylie, and of the Jeune Homme 
Pauvre’s solution of the difficulty at the Tower of Elven. These 
dramatic moments often, though not always, have little importance 
in the narrative as such; and from this arises a sense not exactly of 
incongruity, but of incompleteness. Another thing which has struck 
me strongly in M. Feuillet is that his execution is rarely equal to 
his design. No novelist introduces a subject better, no one has such 
a faculty of exciting expectation and engaging attention, Further- 
more—and this is perhaps additional proof of his specially dramatic 
faculty—no one knows so well how to arrange all the accessories of 
his story. His descriptions are not only models of style, but models. 
also of proportion; his by-play is excellent; his comic interludes 
(usually supplied by some self-indulgent old lady of the inveterate 
Parisian type) are capital. No one has hit off more admirably the 
woman of the Second Empire, whose one ambition was to be tapageuse 
in dress and in conduct, whether the tapage be the comparatively 
refined manner of la Petite Comtesse and Madame de Rias, or the 
mere boisterous vulgarity of Mesdames Bacquiére and Van Cuyp, 
who run races up and down a drawing-room with their feet in their 
husbands’ hats. But with all this excellence of design and of detail 
the central interest’is often badly preserved. When about two-thirds 
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of the book have been read, a great disposition to yawn is apt to come 
over one, an incurable desire to count the remaining pages, to look 
at the end, to resort to any illegitimate means of finishing. The real 
end of MM. de Camors is at the cruel death of the general; the real 
catastrophe of Sibylle is the dinner-party where Raoul makes his un- 
fortunate profession of unfaith. Bellah, which, despite much charm- 
ing description, I think quite unworthy of its author, has neither 
beginning nor end, properly speaking, though the beginning would 
have been an admirable one for a different book. It is not so with 
the Roman d’un Jeune Homme Pauvre or with Julia de Tréceur, and 
these I shall accordingly take for abstract. Neither has the attempt 
at elaborate analysis of character which distinguishes M. de Camors, 
and neither comes quite up to the pathos of La Petite Comtesse. But 
for several reasons they are better suited to my purpose. 

Julia de Tréceeur is the daughter of an accomplished and amiable 
but good-for-nothing father and of an angelic mother—rather a 
favourite pedigree with M. Feuillet it may be observed. Her father 
does his utmost to spoil her, and succeeds very fairly, so that she is the 
terror of her grandmother and of all her mother’s friends. Madame 
de Trécoour is released from her rather trying partnership by the 
death of her husband when Julia is still very young, and as soon 
as a decent period of widowhood has elapsed, her mother, the 
Baroness de Pers, decides that she had much better marry again, a 
proposal to which the disconsolate widow is by no means averse. 
She has a cousin, and the cousin has an inseparable friend. Their 
names are respectively De Moras and De Lucan; they have lived 
together, have fired their shots in the American Civil War together, 
and resemble each other in being persons of great probity and 
honour. Madame Clotilde de Tréccour has fixed her affections upon 
the friend, and the friend is nothing loath to receive them. The 
great obstacle, however, is Julia, who is passionately devoted to the 
memory of her father, and of whose violent temper her mother stands 
in considerable awe. The young lady indeed abstains from quarrel- 
ling with her mother when the announcement is made to her, But 
nothing will induce her to see or enter into friendly relations with her 
father’s supplanter, and accordingly, when the marriage approaches, 
she retires toa convent. After a time a fancy seizes her to take the 
veil, and she is on the point of so doing, when Pierre de Moras, her 
mother’s cousin, avows his love for her, and asks her hand in mar- 
riage. She accepts this rather startling change of plan without much 
reluctance, but she still refuses to see her step-father, M. de Lucan, 
and sets off with her own husband to Italy. In her letters to her 
mother, however, she shows some signs of relenting, and it is at last 
arranged that she and her husband shall come and pass the summer 
at M. de Lucan’s chateau, near Cherbourg, for, as may be noticed in 
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passing, M. Feuillet’s country scenes are almost invariably Norman. 
It is thus that the meeting takes place :— 


‘* It was in the beginning of June. Clotilde set out early, and Lucan followed 
on horseback at a slow pace some two hours later. The roads of Normandy are 
charming at this season. The hawthorn hedges perfume the country, and throw 
their tufts of rosy-tinted snow here and there over the edge of the path. The 
slopes of the ditches are covered with a profusion of fresh greenery dotted with 
wild flowers, the whole making under the bright morning sun a charming feast 
for the eye. M.de Lucan however, contrary to his custom, gave but divided 
attention to this spectacle of Nature in her smiles. He was occupied to a degree 
which surprised himself by his approaching meeting with his step-daughter. 
Julia had been so constantly in his thoughts that she had left on them an exag- 
gerated impression. He tried in vain to reduce this to its due proportions, 
which were after all only those of a child, once a spoiled child, now a returning 
prodigal. He had grown accustomed to clothe her in his fancy with mysterious 
importance, and with a sort of fatal power of which he found it difficult to dis- 
robe her. He felt amused and half irritated at his own folly. But he could not 
avoid a sensation of curiosity and vague disquiet at the moment of seeing face to 
face the sphinx whose shadow had so long disturbed his life, and who was at 
last about to come under his roof. At length an open carriage, covered with 
an awning of sunshades, appeared at the top of a rising ground. Lucan saw a 
head leaning out of the carriage and a handkerchief waving ; then he set forward 
at a gallop. Almost at the same instant the carriage stopped, and a girlish 
figure jumped lightly out. She turned to say a word to her travelling com- 
panions, and then came forward alone to meet Lucan. Not wishing to be out- 
done, he dismounted, gave his horse to the groom, and walked forward eagerly 
to meet the lady whom he did not know, but who evidently was Julia. She 
came towards him at an unhurried pace, with a gliding step, and a slight 
swaying motion of her figure. As she came near she pushed back her veil, and 
Lucan recognised in her youthful face, in her large and somewhat melancholy 
eyes, in her beautiful brows, some traces of the child he had once known. 
When Julia’s glance met his the pale face reddened. He bowed low, and, 
smiling, said, ‘Welcome.’ ‘Thank you,’ said she, with a voice whose grave 
melody struck him; ‘we are friends, are we not?’ and she held out both her 
hands to him. He was about to draw her towards him, but feeling a faint 
resistance in her arms, he contented himself with kissing the wrist of her gloved 
hand. Then pretending to regard her with an admiring gallantry, which for 
the matter of that was sincere enough, ‘I really think,’ said he, ‘that I ought 
to ask you to whom I have the honour of speaking.’ ‘ You think me grown,’ 
said she with a smile, which showed her dazzling teeth. ‘Immensely,’ he 
replied, ‘immensely. I do not wonder at Pierre.’ ” 


So the meeting passes off, the friends glad to meet again, Madame 
de Lucan delighted with Julia, and Lucan himself admiring his 
step-daughter’s beauty, and half amused, half pleased by her quaint 
manner. Julia immediately takes a great fancy to the chateau, and 
this increases her step-father’s approbation of her. She displays, 
however, a certain flightiness, often amusing herself by mimicking 
her rather solemn and prosaic husband, by burlesquing Italian music, 
and so forth. Every now and then, too, when she is alone with her 
step-father, slight relapses of temper appear, of which, however, he 
takes little notice, putting them down as the remains of her spoilt 
child humours. About a fortnight after her arrival a ball takes 
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place in the neighbourhood, and as both Madame de Lucan and M. de 
Moras have no particular affection for balls, they go home early, leav- 
ing Julia to be escorted back by her step-father. She makes a gesture 
of impatience when she is told of the arrangement, but says nothing. 


‘* About an hour afterwards she grew tired of being worshipped, and asked for 
her carriage. As she was wrapping herself up in the hall, Lucan offered to help 
her. ‘No,’ she said pettishly, ‘please don’t. Men know nothing about it.’ 
Then she threw herself into the carriage with an air of weariness. However, as 
the horses started she said, in a more amiable tone, ‘Won’t you smoke?’ 
Lucan thanked her, but did not avail himself of the permission; and then, as 
he settled himself in his corner, he said, ‘ You were very beautiful to-night, my 
dear child.’ ‘Sir,’ said Julia, coolly but positively, ‘I forbid you to think me 
beautiful, and to call me your dear child.’ ‘Very well,’ said Lucan; ‘ you are 
not beautiful, then, you are not dear to me, and you are not a child.” ‘A 
child,’ she answered; ‘I should think not.’ She buried her face in her veil, 
crossed her arms, and leant back in her corner where the moonlight from time 
to time flashed on her white skin. ‘May I go to sleep?’ asked she. ‘Why, of 
course,’ he replied. ‘Shall I shut the window?’ ‘If youlike. But won’t my 
flowers annoy you?’ ‘Not in the least.’ After a silence, ‘M. de Lucan,’ said 
Julia. ‘Well, my dear lady?’ ‘Will you be kind enough to give me a lesson 
in etiquette, for I don’t understand it? Is it allowable and proper to let a 
gentleman of your age and a lady of mine come home from a ball alone together 
at two o’clock in the morning?’ ‘But,’ said Lucan, gravely enough, ‘I am 
not a gentleman; I am your mother’s husband.’ ‘Ah, yes!’ said she, ‘ you are 
my mother’s husband,’ and she raised her voice over the words in such a manner 
that Lucan thought an explosion was about to follow. But she seemed to choke 
down something and went on almost in a lively tone. ‘Yes, you are my 
mother’s husband, and it seems to me that you are a very bad husband for my 
mother.’ ‘You think so,’ said Lucan, quietly. ‘Why?’ ‘Because you do 
not suit her at all.” ‘ Pray have you asked your mother about that, my dear 
lady? For it seems to me that she is the best judge.’ ‘There is no need to 
consult her. One has only to look at you. My mother is an angelic creature, 
and you are not.” ‘WhatamIthen?’ ‘You are romantic, excitable 
In fact, just her opposite, and some day or other you will be false to her.’ 
‘Never,’ said Lucan, a little severely. ‘Are you quite sure?’ said Julia, 
looking straight at him from the depths of her hood. ‘ My dear lady,’ answered 
Lucan, ‘ you asked me just now to be good enough to teach you what is proper 
and what is not. Well, then, it is not proper that we should make your mother 
and my wife the subject of a pleasantry of this kind. Consequently it is proper 
that we should hold our tongues.’ She was silent, made no movement, and 
closed her eyes, but in a minute he saw a tear drop from her long lashes upon 
her cheek. ‘I have hurt you, my child,’ said he; ‘I beg your pardon most 
sincerely.’ ‘You may spare your excuses,’ she replied in a muffled tone, but 
opening her great eyes suddenly. ‘I do not want them any more than I want 
your lessons. I should be glad to know what I have done to deserve such a 
humiliation. What harm was there in my words, and what else could I have 
said? Is it my fault that I am alone with you, that I am forced to talk to you, 
that I hardly know what to say ? Why am I made to suffer this? Why am I 
asked to do more than Ican? Is not the part I have to play daily enough and 
too much a thousand times? God knows I am tired of it!’ Lucan had some 
difficulty in repressing his painful surprise at this outburst. ‘Julia,’ he said at 
last, ‘ you were good enough to tell me that we were friends, and I thought it 
was true. Is it notso?’ ‘No,’ she said with energy, and then wrapping her 
veil round her she remained during the rest of the journey plunged in a silence 
which M. de Lucan did not disturb.” 
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Lucan is naturally not a little discomposed at the prospect of 
renewed family dissensions which this declaration of war opens, and 
the next day Julia makes matters worse. Her husband confesses to 
his friend that he himself cannot understand her, and has not the 
least hold on her affections. She is as sulky as she can be, and 
almost insolent to Lucan. The day after, however, her humour 
again changes, she apologises formally to her step-father, invites him 
to go out for a solitary expedition with her, and makes confidences 
half serious and half playful as to her aspirations and longings. At 
this juncture Madame de Pers makes her appearance on the scene, 
and is half pleased and half puzzled at her granddaughter’s mood. 
Julia, however, pays no attention to her, and after dinner, though 
some guests are present to do honour to the baroness, she insists, on 


pretext of the heat, that her step-father shall take her out into the 
grounds. 


‘She went out, and Lucan with her. In the hall she waited to wrap herself 
in her great white veil, hesitated a moment between the garden gate and that of 
the courtyard, and at last making up her mind said, ‘ Let us go to the Ladies’ 
Walk, it is coolest there.’ The Ladies’ Walk, which opened at the end of the 
courtyard in the opposite direction to the avenue, was her favourite spot. It 
was a gently inclined path leading between the rocky slope of the wooded hills 
and the edge of a ravine, which seemed to have been part of the moat of the old 
castle. At the bottom of this ravine a brook ran with a melancholy sound, 
and after a time lost itself in a small pond, overhung with willows and guarded 
by two marble nymphs, to whom the Ladies’ Walk owed its name, which was of 
old date. Half-way between the courtyard and the pond the slopes were piled 
with fragments of walls and broken arches, the relics of the fortifications, and 
for some paces the ruined buttresses pressed close on the walk, and, crowned as 
they were with ivy and brier, threw over it a dense mass of shade. At night 
when the shadow was deepened it looked as if the way were interrupted by a 
sudden abyss. At the same time the sombre character of the scene had some 
relief. The path was neatly gravelled, there were garden seats here and there 
against the slope; finally, the grassy inclines which led down to the brook 
were covered with blue-bells, with violets, and with dwarf roses, whose odour 
hung in the confined space like that of incense in a church.” 


In this favourable scene, Julia’s vapours, as our great-grandfathers 
would have said, come to a climax. After some minutes of her usual 
enigmatical conversation, she says— 


***Do you hate me a little less now?’ ‘A little.’ ‘Please be serious. I 
know that I have pained you much. Will you forgive me?’ Her voice hada 
feeling in it which was not common, and which touched Lucan. ‘ With all my 
heart, my child,’ said he. She stopped, seized both his hands. ‘Is that true? 
Have we done with hating each other ?’ she said, low and timidly. ‘Are youa 
little fond of me?’ ‘Iam very grateful to you,’ said he with emotion, ‘and I 
am very fond of you.’ She drew him gently towards her, and he kissed her 
frankly on the brow which she held out to him; but at the same moment he 
felt her figure stiffen, her head fall back, and she sank powerless in his arms.” 


It is of course impossible that such a scene should fail to excite a 
suspicion of its meaning in the least coxcombically inclined of men. 
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Lucan, puzzled and shocked, tries to get over the difficulty by ironical 
language to Julia when she comes to herself, and, without saying 
anything to the other inhabitants of the chateau, by withdrawing 
from her society as much as possible. After a time things go on 
quietly again, and his apprehension is stilled. 

But Julia has no intention of going on quietly, and another scene 
of the same kind, but still less ambiguous, is forced upon him. He 
becomes almost beside himself with agitation and with fear, lest his 
wife and his friend should remark the state of things. At last there 
is no longer room for doubt. The quartette have been visiting the 
range of cliffs which faces Alderney, and Julia has persuaded Lucan 
to try a footpath to the summit. They find it scarcely practicable, 
and are in great peril. He has at length almost to drag her up. 


‘** At last he had the delight of setting his foot on a space of level ground 
standing out from the rock. With an effort he drew Julia towards it. Her 
head bent forward and rested on his shoulder. He heard her heart beat with 
terrible violence. Little by little this agitation calmed down; she slowly lifted 
her head, opened her long lashes, and looking at him with eyes entranced she 
murmured, ‘Iam so happy! I could die here!’ He thrust her brusquely at 
arm’s length from him. Then drawing her to him again and grasping her 
firmly he threw a troubled look on the abyss below. She felt sure that death 
was at hand. Fora moment her face grew pale, then she said, ‘ With you? 
Ah, what joy!’ At the same moment they heard voices, the voices of Clotilde 
and De Moras. He drew his arm from Julia, and without speaking, but with 
a gesture of command, pointed to the path. ‘ Without you, then,’ she said 
gently, but proudly. But she went on..... r 


In the evening Lucan seeks the Ladies’ Walk, and fights out his 
battle with his own soul. Hitherto he has been sure of himself, but 
he now finds that the irresistible Venus has set her grasp upon him. 
The very horror of the crime adds to its attraction, and at the 
moment Julia herself appears. But he is not wholly conquered, and 
he hides himself, hoping to escape notice. She sees him, but she 
understands the movement and its meaning, and passes him with the 
single word “ farewell,’”’ pausing only for a moment as she speaks. 
With one supreme effort he remains silent. 

Next morning she throws herself on horseback over the cliff, at 
the fatal spot, in the presence of Lucan and De Moras, who have 
followed her, but who do not interfere, the husband having in reality 
penetrated the whole mystery. 

Were it not for the inexpressibly revolting circumstances of the catas- 
trophe, I should call Julia de Tréccour a perfect story. Tue-/a! is one 
thing. Fora joint society, composed of husband and lover, even though 
the latter be guiltless, to contemplate “la” while she kills herself, is 
another. It is true that suicide is the only ending dramatically pos- 
sible for Julia, but the circumstances of the suicide might have been 
differently arranged. Again, it is not pleasant to catch a last glimpse 
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of a heroine as she whips and forces an unfortunate horse to accom- 
pany her in her search for worlds not realised. These quite surprising 
blemishes are evidence of an occasional wrongheadedness at critical 
points which is characteristic of M. Feuillet, and of which I may 
have to mention some other examples. But with this single excep- 
tion the story is nearly faultless. The art—difficult to reproduce in 
excerpts—by which Julia’s succumbing to her fatal passion is depicted, 
is admirable, and not less admirable is that which saves Lucan from 
the proverbial fate of the man in whose case ladies are willing. He 
is virtuous without being niais : and his total lack of coxcombry gives 
him a remarkable advantage over the average French novel hero. 
Most remarkable of all, however, are the perfect proportion and scenic 
arrangements of the piece. The parts of the minor personages are 
adjusted to a wonderful nicety, and in no novel known to me are the 
character and quantity of the descriptions so excellently proportioned. 
In pathos of a certain kind Julia de Trécwur yields among modern - 
works of the class only to La Petite Comtesse. 

Strikingly different in plan and in sources of interest is Le Roman 
@un Jeune Homme Pauvre, to which must, I suppose, if comparative 
freedom from faults be taken as the characteristic of a masterpiece, 
be awarded that position among M. Feuillet’s works. It is autobio- 
graphic in form. The hero at the age of thirty finds himself left 
heir to the title of marquis and to the remains of a singularly em- 
barrassed fortune. He is like many of M.. Feuillet’s heroes and 
heroines, the son of an angelic mother and a spendthrift father. The 
latter has so thoroughly dissipated his fortune and that of his wife, 
that at the settlement of affairs, which is confided to an old notary 
and family friend, M. Laubépin, a balance of some two thousand 
pounds on the wrong side is all that remains out of a fortune of a 
hundred times the amount for the young Marquis and his sister 
Héléne, who is twenty years his junior. When making this dismal 
announcement, the notary adds that he has a deposit of jewels, made 
secretly by the young man’s mother, in fear of such a catastrophe, 
and which need not therefore be sacrificed. But the new Marquis 
de Champcey d’Hauterive does not thus understand honour, and he 
insists that the creditors shall be paid in full, the deposit giving the 
means of doing this. The question is then how he shall maintain 
himself and his sister. M. Laubépin has several suggestions to offer. 
A speculator will be only too glad of the Marquis’s old name as a 
bait for his prospectus, and offer a round number of paid-up shares 
in return. But this does not suit the Marquis any more than the 
retention of the deposit; nor has the proposition of a rich merchant’s 
daughter, who will be delighted with the title of Marquise, any better 
success. The consultation thereupon terminates, M. Laubépin 
appearing to be rather pleased than otherwise by the rejection of his 
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offers. It is understood that he is to settle the matter, to pay over 
the few pounds which may be left, and to look out for some situation 
which may at least promise bread to his client. 

For a time the young man—Maxime is his name—hears nothing 
of his lawyer, and being totally destitute of ready money he is on the 
brink of starvation. He tries to eat the leaves of the trees in the 
parks, he visits his little sister in her convent, and by immense good 
fortune carries off, under pretext of giving it to a deserving person, 
a huge slice of bread which she cannot eat. At last he nearly gives 
in, and is only saved by the charity of the porter’s wife at his lodgings, 
who has formerly been in his service, and who cajoles him into 
accepting a dinner. Then M. Laubépin, who has been on a country 
visit, returns, and after upbraiding his client and protégé for not, 
informing him of his condition, proceeds to inform him of certain 
things moderately to his advantage. He has procured him the refusal 
of an appointment as land steward toa rich family in Brittany at a 
fair salary, and besides this he has succeeded in saving about a 
thousand pounds by legitimate means out of the wrecked inheritance. 
The worst is therefore past. 

The family who are honoured with this rather singular steward 
consists of an old sailor and privateersman, who has amassed a great 
fortune long before in the wars of the empire, of his widowed 
daughter-in-law, a creole lady of eccentric but amiable character, 
and of her only child Marguerite. The grandfather is very old, and 
practically in his dotage. His family receive the Marquis (who has 
adopted his family name Odiot, as a more suitable travelling title) 
very amiably, and he is installed in a separate dwelling, being, how- 
ever, frequently invited to join the circle at the chateau. The chief 
frequenters of this circle besides an aunt, Madame Aubry, and a 
young ex-governess, Mademoiselle Helouin, are the doctor of the 
district and a certain M. de Bévallan, a gentleman of great estate 
in the neighbourhood, for whom Maxime conceives a decided dislike. 

He soon becomes rather a mystery to the inmates of the castle, 
reserved as his situation necessarily makes him. They cannot under- 
stand how a land steward should know all about fashionable matters 
not only in Paris, but in foreign capitals and courts, and (which 
seems more odd to an Englishman) they cannot understand his being 
a good rider. His accomplishments in these respects even create a 
certain doubt in Madame Laroque’s mind as to his professional capa- 
cities, until this doubt is removed by his handing over to her on the 
renewal of a farmer’s lease the premium which his predecessor had 
always been accustomed silently to pocket. His incognito is also 
partially betrayed by an old Breton lady who conceives a great fancy 
for him. This is Mademoiselle de Porhoet, an ancient dame whose 
possessions are almost limited to blood of the bluest and to a literal 
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Chateau en Espagne, that is to say a claim on a vast Spanish pro- 
perty, which she has never been able to establish. 

Meanwhile Marguerite Laroque, the daughter and heiress of the 
house, is a greater mystery to Maxime than he himself is to his 
employers. She is very beautiful, and not specially inclined to treat 
him haughtily. It is obvious that the rich M. de Bévallan is ready to 
be her very humble servant. But she seems to labour under some 
undefined cause of melancholy, and is almost ostentatious in pro- 
claiming her disgust for things in general. She, too, is a great 
favourite with Mademoiselle de Porhoet, and one day the two meet 
at their friend’s house. 


‘‘ When the talkative old lady had finished her reminiscence Marguerite kissed 
her, and waking her dog Mervyn, who slept at her feet, she said that she must 
go back to the chateau. I made no scruple of setting out at the same time, 
sure that I was not likely to cause her any annoyance. Setting aside the in- 
significance of my person and my position in the young lady’s eyes, she is not 
at all disturbed at the idea of a téte-a-téte, her mother having resolutely brought 
her up in the same liberal fashion in which she herself had been educated in 
the English West Indian Islands. The English method, as is well known, gives 
to women before marriage all the independence with which we wisely refuse to 
intrust them until an abuse of it becomes irreparable. We went out of the 
garden, therefore, together. I held her stirrup while she mounted, and we set 
out. After a few steps she said, ‘It seems to me that I disturbed you very 
unseasonably. You were enjoying a téte-a-téte.’ ‘Yes, mademoiselle, I was; 
but as it had already lasted some time I forgive you, and, indeed, am rather 
obliged to you.’ ‘You are very kind to our poor neighbour. My mother is 
quite grateful to you for it.’ ‘And your mother’s daughter ?’ said I, smiling. 
‘Oh, for my part I am more difficult to move. If you want me to admire you 
you must wait a little longer. I am not in the habit of hastily judging human 
actions, which have generally more than one aspect. Your behaviour to 
Mademoiselle de Porhoet looks well, I admit—but—’ she hesitated, shook her 
head, and went on in a serious, bitter, and indeed insulting tone, ‘ but I am not 
quite sure that you are not paying court to her in hopes of becoming her heir.’ 
I could feel myself grow pale. However, reflecting on the absurdity of taking 
the high tone with a young girl, I restrained myself, and answered gravely, 
‘Allow me to say, mademoiselle, that I am sincerely sorry for you.’ She 
looked much surprised. ‘ You are sorry for me, sir?’ ‘ Yes, mademoiselle; 
you must permit me to express to you the respectful pity which you seem to me to 
deserve.’ ‘Pity!’ she said, reining in her horse, and turning slowly upon me 
eyes half closed with disdain; ‘I am so unfortunate as not to understand you.’ 
‘Yet it is very plain, mademoiselle. If disbelief in good, mistrust, and a seared 
heart are the bitterest fruits of lifelong experience, nothing in the world better 
deserves compassion than the same feelings in the heart of one whose experience 
of life has not begun.’ ‘Sir,’ replied Mademoiselle Laroque, with a briskness 
very different from her usual manner, ‘you do not know what you are talking 
about, and,’ she added severely, ‘ you forget to whom you are talking.’ ‘That 
is quite true, mademoiselle,’ said I, bowing. ‘I am speaking a little at random, 
and I am forgetting a little to whom I am speaking. But you have set me the 
example in both points.’ Mademoiselle Marguerite, with her eyes fixed on the 
tree-tops, said to me with haughty irony, ‘Must I beg your pardon?’ ‘Cer- 
tainly, mademoiselle,’ I replied, ‘if one of us has a pardon to beg it is you. 
You are rich and I am poor; you can stoop, I cannot.’ There was a silence, 
and the working of her countenance told of an inward struggle. Suddenly 
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lowering her whip in guise of a salute, she said, ‘ Well, then, pardon me.’ And 
with that she struck her horse sharply and set off at a galop, leaving me 
alone.” 


Mademoiselle Marguerite, however, bears no malice, and the next 
interview which she has with the steward is a water excursion in 
which they are accompanied only by an old man-servant. They 
journey up the neighbouring river, Maxime having an opportunity 
of displaying his prowess by rescuing her dog and her pocket hand- 
kerchief from the water. Soon afterwards, as if on purpose, she 
takes M. de Bévallan to the same spot, and makes him renew the 
experience, which he does with hardly as happy a result. The dis- 
comfiture of her lover does not disconcert her, for soon afterwards 
Maxime learns that the gentleman is all but accepted. Marguerite 
herself tells him the reason. She has a morbid dread of fortune- 
hunters, and has made up her mind not to accept any one whose fortune 
is not fairly equal to her own. As if matters were not sufficiently 
complicated, Maxime at this junction learns that Bévallan has been 
carrying on an intrigue with the governess, Mademoiselle Helouin, 
and the latter, after making a violent effort to entangle the steward 
also, throws him a formal declaration of war, asserting that she 
knows who he is, and that M. Laubépin has sent him to the Chateau 
Laroque in hopes of mending his broken fortunes by a marriage 
with the heiress. This view with embellishments she communicates 
to Marguerite, and that suspicious damsel takes fire at once. She 
publicly insults Maxime by giving him orders as if he were a 
menial, and only a certain inspiration of Bévallan’s prevents an open 
quarrel between the two men. This storm past, another soon occurs, 
for the governess still has Marguerite’s ear. Accident conducts her 
with Maxime to the ruins of the Tower of Elven, known to all 
wanderers in Brittany, and accident locks them in the ruins together. 
After he has in vain tried to force the door, the young lady has one 
of her ordinary hallucinations. It occurs to her that the Marquis 
(as she knows Maxime to be) has planned this for the purpose of 
compromising her, and she addresses him in the most outrageous 
language. Exasperated by this, and determined at any cost to show 
her the injustice of her suspicions, he swings himself from the top of 
the tower on to the branch of a tree, and reaches the ground with a 
broken arm but alive. Then he mounts his horse and manages to 
reach home, where he puts the household on Marguerite’s track 
without indicating what has passed, and she is rescued without any 
one knowing that she has had a companion. After this, events 
march rapidly, as indeed they are bound to do. Maxime, in ransack- 
ing the family archives as a preliminary of the marriage contract, 
discovers that old Laroque’s fortune was begun by a fraud upon his 
own ancestors. M. de Bévallan, dissatisfied with the provisions of 
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the settlement, disgusts his irritable fiancée so much that she breaks 
off the engagement. The governess is unmasked and banished, and 
lastly, Mademoiselle de Porhéet, having gained her Spanish castle by 
Maxime’s instrumentality, dies leaving him heir to a fortune which 
enables him to marry any one he pleases. It is needless to say 
whom he does marry; but the reader will probably be of opinion 
that unless Marguerite as a wife was rather less suspicious and rather 
more placid in temper than she was as a maiden, the Marquis de 
Champcey D’Hauterive must have made a very dubious bargain. 
It is only fair to the author, however, to say, that this impression 
is much less vividly produced on the reader of the book than on the 
reader of an abstract of it. It is another dramatic peculiarity of 
M. Feuillet’s books that they do not lend themselves to abstract. 
As in the case of a drama, it is possible to give a mere argument of 
them, or simply to extract scenes, but scarcely to represent them in 
little. 

In estimating this author’s work it is well to remember that he 
did not make his appearance at once as a novelist. For some time 
his writings were of the class for which there is no special name in 
English, but which are well enough known to readers of French 
under the titles of Proverbes and Scénes—trifles in dramatic form 
and narrative in substance, of which most Frenchmen of letters in 
our day have written some, Alfred de Musset’s being perhaps the 
best known. M. Feuillet’s first published prose tale was, I believe, 
Onesta, which appeared in 1848 when the author was approaching 
middle life. It isa Venetian story of the rather extravagant order 
which had been for some time popular—a story of daggers, love, 
wine, duels, assignations, and all the rest of it. It displays the 
literary skill which is rarely wanting in its author’s work, but does 
not appear to me to possess much interest. After some years appeared 
Bellah, an effort in another kind. ‘This is a story of the Vendean, or 
to speak more correctly the Chouan, contest, the particular episode 
being dated just before the Quiberon expedition. Here too there is 
more promise than performance, the central interest being very small 
and coming to a decidedly premature conclusion. No such charge 
can be brought against La Petite Comtesse, which was published 
about the same time. The story of this novelette is very simple and 
very sad. <A man of letters, past his youth, goes down on a govern- 
ment mission to make drawings of an ancient abbey. Chance throws 
him into the society of a neighbouring country house, the moving 
spirit of which is the Comtesse de Palme, a type of the fast young 
lady of the empire. The hero feels and expresses a deep contempt 
and pity for her brainlessness, and this little aversion brings them 
together. She makes advances to him, and he, though hardly aware 
of it, becomes deeply in love with her. But he has convinced him- 
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self that her passion is a mere passing fancy, and that both would 
repent their union, and so he steadily repulses her. The reaction 
throws her into the arms of the most worthless of her admirers; but 
she soon repents and dies, the too wise lover falling soon after by the 
hand of his temporarily successful rival. This is the only novel in 
which M. Feuillet has in my judgment been wholly successful. The 
pity of it is the one thought that occurs to the reader, and the in- 
fatuation which prevents two people who love each other from being 
happy is not felt as a drawback. In La Petite Comtesse M. Feuillet 
indicates his theory as to the causes of feminine weakness and insuf- 
ficiency in France; in the Histoire de Sibylle he develops it. Sibylle 
is an orphan brought up by her grandparents and an Irish governess, 
Miss O’Neil, in drawing whom M. Feuillet permits himself to indulge 
in much dubious wit. The orphan is the type, we may suppose, of 
what young ladies ought to be, and if this be so we can hardly 
wonder that she excited protests. She is a very religious young 
lady, and at an early age is caught offering violets at the altar of an 
unknown god in the woods. She abandons Catholicism because the 
parish priest sometimes goes to sleep after dinner, and returns to it 
{converting Miss O’Neil) because -he leaves off coffee and becomes 
strongly ascetic. Then she goes to Paris and plays good angel to 
her other grandparents, a couple who live in orthodox estrangement 
from one another. Here she meets her fate, Raoul de Férias, a 
gentleman who is the object of the desires of all his married lady 
friends. All is going well, when Sibylle suddenly faints at hearing 
Raoul make profession of infidelity at a dinner party. After some 
trouble, however, she converts him also and then dies. 

M. Feuillet’s two latest books—for of Julia de Tréceur, the Roman 
@un Jeune Homme Pauvre, and HM. de Camors, enough has been or 
will be said—are Un Mariage dans le Monde and Les Amours de 
Philippe. Un Mariage dans le Monde isa clever and amusing book, 
again illustrating the author’s views on the conjugal state. The 
husband is vexed because his wife confuses the eighth and eighteenth - 
centuries, the wife because her husband does not like her gaieties. 
The result is a tacit agreement that each shall go his and her own 
way. This of course means danger, and the danger is only averted 

_ by the devotion of a friend, M. de Kévern, who saves Madame de 
Rias from herself. The most amusing thing in the book to an 
English reader is the cause of the indignation with which M. de Rias’s 
excellent mother-in-law regards him. Unfortunately the very dif- 
ference of manners which makes this amusing, prevents it from 
being more distinctly alluded to. Les Amours de Philippe tells the 
old story of a young man for whom a cousin is destined, who rejects 
her in order to follow the example of the prodigal son, and who 
returns after many days to the slighted maiden. The interval is 
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taken up by two great passions. The first is for an actress, Mary 
Gerald, who accepts Philippe under the notion that he is a great 
dramatic poet, and very promptly deserts him when his piece is 
damned. The second is for Madame de Talyas, the wife of his eom- 
mander in the war of 1870. In this case it is the lady who insists 
upon being fallen in love with. Philippe is finally extracted from 
her clutches by the bravery and devotion of his cousin Jeanne, with 
whom and with a comfortable fortune the scarcely deserving young 
man is at length rewarded. 

I have already noted in Julia de Tréceur a curious instance of 
what may perhaps be called obliviscence on M. Feuillet’s part. 
There are two other instances of similar false notes in his work, 
which are even more fatal, because, instead of occurring at the end 
of the book where the interest is so to speak secured and beyond 
danger of destruction, they occur in its course. One of these is in 
M. de Camors—the scene, to wit, in which Madame de Técle, rejecting 
Camors’ love, proposes as a compensation that she shall educate her 
daughter as a wife for him. Here again the preposterous takes a 
touch of the revolting. The topsiturvification, to use a word which 
Thackeray invented under the inspiration of this very form of litera- 
ture, becomes altogether too strong. From that moment the reason- 
able reader holds Madame de Técle responsible for Camors’ future 
aberrations, and when they arrive he has nothing to say to her but 
Tu Pas voulu. Again in the Histoire de Sibylle there is a passage 
which rings false in a somewhat similar way. The wicked heroine 
Clotilde has set her cap at the hero, has failed, and to console herself 
has enchanted—to the utmost limits of enchantment—his scientific 
and impassible friend Gandrax. But she tires of Gandrax, as she 
does of most things, and what is the method which she takes to rid 
herself of this light of science? First of all she caresses her husband 
in his presence in a very offensive manner, and when he asks for an 
explanation, she informs him that she has never loved him, that his 
dictatorial manner is odious to her, and that he had better go. He 
goes, takes laudanum, and expires, gesticulating and making gruesome 
remarks, as if he had wished to add one more to the deathbeds of the 
philosophers. The reader of the scenes ought to be impressed, but he 
is not. He gathers from them only the notion that M. Feuillet, 
unlike the Laureate’s Madeline, is far from perfect in love lore. 
Clotilde is certainly a vulgar vixen, and her husband is an unfor- 
tunate person. But the lover has, in nautical phrase, the weather- 
gauge of both. He is long past the stage of being jealous of the hus- 
band, and to the lady herself he can reply that if she did not love 
him, so much the worse for her. In both these cases the false note 
is fatal to the interest of the following portions of the book. 

There is yet a third charge which I must make against M. Feuillet. 
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Skilful draughtsman as he is in many ways, he rarely—never would 
be perhaps a truer word—attains to the drawing of a really repre- 
sentative character. In Julia de Tréceur and in La Petite Comtesse 
he is not far from this success, but he does not quite attain it. In his 
other characters he misses it altogether. It may seem a paradox, but 
is not so, that the portrayer of a strong individuality always at the 
same time, whether he knows it or not, creates a type. M. Feuillet 
never portrays a strong individuality, and therefore he never creates 
a type. His most elaborate attempt at this is of course I. de Camors. 
Camors is intended to be a sort of Marlborough of private life, a man 
who utilises and enjoys everybody, who hates and loves nobody, who 
simply exploits the human race. It would not interfere with this 
conception that he fails in his plan. Failure in such a plan is pretty 
nearly certain, and the representation of it is moral to boot. But he 
not only fails, but fails ludicrously, fails so as to make his plan a 
mere absurdity. He has only to meet a Lescande, a Madame de 
Técle, a General de Campvallon, and he compromises himself at once 
after the fashion of a schoolboy. He is worse than the fanfaron des 
vices qwil n’a pas, he is the fanfaron des vices qu'il ne peut pas avoir, a 
much more contemptible being. .Except in his connection with 
Madame de Campvallon, where, guilty as he is, he is the victim of a 
greater and nobler viciousness than his own, he is a painful mixture 
of coxcomb and prig. 

It is, in fact, in the choice and conception of his characters that 
M. Feuillet’s weakness consists, just as his strength consists in the 
choice and conception of the framework and minor incidents of his 
stories. It is impossible to lay down off-hand the principle that such 
and such a type of character is unfitted for a hero or a heroine. If 
the type is rendered sufficiently faithfully and sufficiently forcibly, 
if it is, in Spinosian phrase, brought sub specie eternitatis, that is 
sufficient. From this point of view, though Lord Foppington and 
Lady Booby are certainly not persons of much moral worth or weight, 
they conquer their place, a place far indeed from Hamlet and Rosa- . 
lind, but in the same gallery and on the same line. M. Feuillet has 
contributed no single character of this kind, and the cause is clear, 
he has not been able to conceive any such contribution. His 
characters generally have indeed very singular antecedents. Their 
author is on the one hand strongly impressed by the society, by 
the prevalent tastes, and by the ordinary views of morality which 
he sees around him; in the second place he is desirous, and very 
creditably desirous, of fighting on virtue’s side rather than on the side 
of vice; lastly he has, though fitfully and at intervals, the artistic 
impulse of working with a view to nothing but the goodness of the 
work. These motives each operating separately might have each 
produced something really good. His power of observation, his 
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knowledge of what would interest his readers, his theory of the 
principles which ought to guide life, and his mastery of the art of 
writing books, are all good, but each seems to trip up the other. He 
tries to make his heroines fascinatingly sinful and at the same time 
improvingly moral. The result is that they do not fascinate and 
that they do not edify us. The term honnéte femme is always on his 
lips when he is describing their temptations. But as one of his 
French critics remarks with admirable bluntness, “‘ une honnéte femme 
n’a pas de ces tentations.” So also is it with his heroes. They 
stand shivering on the bank, hesitating between the “I dare not” 
of their honour, and the “I would”’ of their inclination, until when, 
as they always do at length, they take the plunge, we have no 
feeling left for them but rather wearied contempt. M. Feuillet 
cannot draw a strong immoral character because of his ideas of 
morality ; he cannot draw a strong moral character because of 
the hankering which he feels after a certain class and kind of 
interest, maudlin not to say immoral; and he cannot write a book 
which is interesting merely as a book, because of the pre-occupations 
which these different motives cause him. Once and once only he 
has got out of his toils and worked with free hands, and the result 
is La Petite Comtesse. Again in Julia de Tréceur a study of real 
power is produced. It has been thought by some people that the 
style of analytic novel-writing is after all not his forte, and that he 
would have done better to follow out the paths on which he entered 
in Bellah and in Onestd. I do not myself see in these books any 
promise of greater excellence than that which he has elsewhere 
attained. As a novelist, and it is as a novelist only that I am speak- 
ing of him, M. Feuillet seems to me to have had the thus far and no 
farther set before him very clearly. He has undeniable talent, 
talent so considerable as frequently to appear greater than it really 
is, and to excite astonishment that he has done no better, even in 
those who estimate it correctly. But he is limited. He walks over 
his dubious and hollow ground with dainty but uncertain step, and 
declines altogether to pierce to the accepted hells beneath. His 
vogue, such as it is, appears to be due in part no doubt to real merits 
of style and workmanship, but still more to his curious sentimental 
compound of propriety and impropriety, to his faculty of treating 
dubious subjects in a tone of the strictest virtue, and to his amiable 
weakness for excusing the sinner, and making him interesting while 
shaking his head very gravely over the sin. It is consoling, perhaps, 
to some people to meet with a teacher of undoubted morality who is 
so thoroughly convinced that offences must needs come, and so well 
skilled in making the offender amiable. To other people, however, 
this tone is not agreeable, and they do not find in it an excuse for 
the shortcomings of these novels considered as works of art. 
Grorce SaInTsBuRY. 
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Suppose a being of superhuman powers to approach our planet, and 
floating above it at any convenient distance to observe its works and 
ways; and suppose further that his modes of observation and of 
reasoning, though a thousand times greater than our own, were yet 
similar in kind. The attention of such a one would be drawn first 
by those massive facts which are either common to the earth with all 
the globes of space, or which most strikingly and obviously dis- 
tinguish it from them. He would note its spherical form, its 
reflected light, its motion round its axis and round the sun. He 
would remark its gaseous and liquid envelopes, and the two large 
masses of solid material that pierced through the latter—the Aso- 
African parallelogram fissured by the two deep creeks that we call 
the Red Sea and the Mediterranean, and the two American cones 
united, wasp-like, by a slender thread. 

He would admire the green veil of forest and field; but for the 
moment would pass it by, noting only how thin it was, how, little it 
had to do with the solid substance of the planet. Nor would the 
graveyards of these green things, called by us paleontological strata, 
materially alter his opinion. For even these, he would see, were 
hardly more than a thousandth of the earth’s thickness. He would 
pass on to note the physics and the chemistry of the total mass, the 
specific gravity of the whole and of the parts, the varying tempera- 
ture from centre to surface, the rate of diffusion of heat, the electrical 
and magnetic facts, the mineralogical structure of the principal 
masses, their chemical composition. I suppose our spirit to be well 
versed in modern theories of molecular physics and of vortex-atoms. 
Availing himself, I will not say of the highest modern mathematics, 
but of a mathematic of his own, exceeding them in altitude by as 
much they surpass the methods used for the first standard of our 
primary schools, he constructs a series of equations by. which these 
physical and chemical facts are shown to result from complicated 
motions of the ether. All the actions of bodies that come under the 
head of Weight, Heat, Electricity, Magnetism, Chemical Crystalliza- 
tion, Chemical Affinity, are intelligible to him. And by intelligible I 
mean this: he can see that they are applications of a principle well 
known to him; he can deduce them from that principle, can foretell 
their future behaviour. Just in the same way as a modern astronomer 
sees the motions of Mars or Saturn to follow from two or three 
simple mathematical principles, and can foretell how those planets will 


(1) Read to the Leeds Philosophical Society, February 19, 1878. 
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behave on a given day next year or next century, so to our super- 
human observer would it be with all the physical facts of the earth ; 
with its weather, its tides and storms, its earthquakes, its magnetic 
disturbances, its treasure-houses of precious minerals, its transmuta- 
tion of chemical elements. He would have a clear insight and 
mathematical prevision of all these. His Cosmology would be 
complete. 

The attention of our observer would be next directed to the thin 
green layer of life overlaying the solid substance of the earth. He 
would be struck at once by the startling differences between the 
behaviour of this substance, and that of the rocks and minerals and 
gases that he had been previously examining. He would remark 
indeed that in many respects they were in nowise different. He 
would see that, like other substances, they gravitated towards the 
earth’s centre; that they were composed of similar chemical elements to 
the earth and air and water around them ; that as to the facts of light, 
heat, electrical and magnetic disturbance, they shared the common lot. 
But none the less would he be struck with a combination of phe- 
nomena wholly unlike any that he had before noticed. Undeterred 
by the myriad complexity of vital forms, he would penetrate at once 
to those simplest and most general facts of life which all forms 
showed in common. He would note the persistency of the form 
combined with incessant change of the substance, the extreme 
chemical complexity of that substance, its no less remarkable chemical 
instability. The perpetual making-up of this highly complex sub- 
stance from the outer world, and the giving out again of decomposing 
substance to be resolved into the simple elements of this outer world, 
would strike him as widely different from any such process as the 
growth of a cloud or of a crystal. 

Then he would study the three great facts common to all the 
bodies which possess life: the fact of Growth, the fact of Death, the 
fact of Reproduction. Admitting his insight into the abysses of past 
time to be as keen as his intelligence of present facts, he would 
remark the modes in which the more complex forms of life had been 
developed from the simplest, partly by competition for existence and 
survival of the fittest, partly in other ways the evidence of which for 
human senses has long since and irrevocably vanished ; but he would 
dwell with far more enduring wonder on the old familiar fact of the 
long-continued Permanence of species—on the fact that, through long 
courses of ages, each living thing produced after its kind, repro- 
ducing often the special tint or shape of some forgotten ancestor. 
Advancing further to the study of the motions of living things, from 
the primitive stir of the protoplasmic matter in each organic cell to 
the highest developments of the musculo-nervous system in the 
higher mammalia, he would be struck by the fact that in the higher 
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animals at least these motions were by no means invariably conse- 
quent on any direct stimuli of light, or heat, or contact with foreign 
substances, but were correlated frequently with facts in the sur- 
rounding world very distant both in time and in space. The 
motions of the bird building her nest, of the beaver constructing his 
dam, of the savage sharpening his flint, adapted as all these motions 
are to facts in the outer world not as yet in existence, would appear 
to him divided by the widest possible contrast from the motions of 
the most cunningly devised automaton. 

Summing up the whole group of facts known to us as the science 
of Biology, he would now endeavour to account for them in the same 
way as he had successfully accounted for the facts of inorganic 
matter. He had accounted, we have supposed, for the minerals, 
liquids, and gases of our planet by resolving each mass of matter 
into its various molecular motions, and decomposing further each 
molecule into its own system of ether-whirlpools. How the motion 
of the ether itself originated, we may suppose him perhaps to be as 
ignorant as a mere Newton or Helmholtz. Still, so far as he had 
gone with inorganic matter he would now strive to go with organic. 
And I think it will not be too much to suppose that his mathe- 
matical calculus, which we have already been obliged to imagine as 
surpassing the transcendental calculus of human universities as far 
as that exceeds the arithmetic of national schools, would fail him 
when applied to the facts of life. Just as the geometry of the 
Greeks dealt successfully with the circle, the conic sections, the 
spiral, and a few other curved lines, but failed utterly in dealing 
with the infinite variety of curves generated by the simplest motions 
of nature, as, for instance, by a point on a travelling wheel, or by 
the weight of a chain suspended at both ends, just so would it be 
with our superhuman visitor. Yet we may fancy still that he would 
not be deterred. By patient thought, or by the aid of some spiritual 
colleague from a happier star, he would construct a calculus yet 
more transcendental and potent, capable of accounting for the motions 
of protoplasm, for the infinite differentiation of its forms, and for 
the transmission of ‘physiological units’ from one generation to 
another. His Biology is now complete. 

But as he continued to apply his spiritual microscope to the more 
complicated facts of animal life, certain new phenomena, or, at least, 
certain modifications of the old ones, would meet his eye. He would 
not fail to remark that animals of the same species, working in com- 
bination, produce results which were not visible when they lived 
alone. Not, indeed, that such a case as that of the coralline 
zoophytes would detain him long; for though he saw them changing 
gradually islands into continents, and diverting the course of ocean 
currents, he would at once perceive that the relation of each indi- 
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vidual to the rest was slight, and that the total result was one of 
mere mechanical addition, like the growth of trees in a forest or the 
increase of a crystal. But amongst the higher Articulates the 
difference between the solitary and the social insect would be 
extremely startling. Contrasting the solitary bee or wasp with the 
hive-bee or the ant he would find something very different from the 
mechanical aggregation of heaped-up labour which he had found in 
the coral-reef. The hive or the ant-hill is not like a brick wall, 
homogeneous in structure throughout, and capable of indefinite 
increase. The most careless glance, either at the structure or at its 
inhabitants, shows evidence of a common purpose aimed at by differ- 
ent parts in different ways. Not to speak of minor distinctions, the 
fact that the function of production, whether of food or of lodging, 
and the function of reproduction are performed among the bees and 
the ants by different classes, would form a wide gulf between the 
social and the solitary insect. And the width of this gulf would be 
in curious contrast with the extreme narrowness of the structural 
differences between them. The most startling of these distinctions, 
the atrophy of the female reproductive organs among the labourers, 
is obviously the consequence, not the cause, of the social state. The 
enlarged hind-leg of the bee enabling it better to collect its honey 
might also seem to be the result of long exercise through generations ; 
yet it would hardly be a sufficient explanation of its sociability, any 
more than the structure of the hand in man. But in almost every 
other respect the structural resemblance between the social and the 
unsocial bee would appear to be very close. Our superhuman observer, 
indeed, would look to the brain of these insects for the explanation. 
Having been able to see the difference in the behaviour of each 
molecule of a bar of iron when magnetized and when unmagnetized, 
he might expect in each cell of the brain tissue to appreciate the 
infinitely small differences of molecular action due to the difference 
of function in the case of the social and the unsocial bee. And 
putting the activities of all these brain cells together, estimating 
their actions and reactions, summing them up by the power of his 
superhuman calculus, we can suppose that he would end by con- 
structing a mathematical Theory of the Bee-hive or the Ant-hill. 
We need not follow him in his difficult ascent through the 
sociology of the vertebrate races, whether bird or beast. Penetrating 
into abysses of the past whither human eyes are unable to follow, 
he would observe numerous species among the higher Mammalia 
joined in co-operative federations, which became stabler as each 
year, each century passed by, if not with accumulative products, yet 
at least through the more perfect adaptation of muscle and brain to 
the varying needs of the social state. Each species so federated 
would speedily absorb or crush any unsocial varieties; and would, 
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moreover, by its own simple expansion tend to encroach on other 
species. One alone of these federations could be master of the 
planet ; and with the triumph of Man after a long and fierce struggle, 
the other animal varieties sank into insignificance. 

Human history began. Generation knit itself to generation in 
unbroken continuity. Customs grew. Reverence and Loyalty 
appeared; stained as yet by the wintry soil which they pierced, 
yet ever putting forth fresh leaves to the light. Last and rarest of 
all new growths, I do not say the most precious, scattered here and 
there in lonely places, the speculative intellect appeared : “ the large 
discourse of a being looking before and after.” 

We have allowed to our angelic visitant range after range of 
superhuman faculty. He has constructed in succession the mathe- 
matics of the earth, the mathematics of a plant, the mathematics of 
a bee-hive. That is to say, he has regarded each of these as groups 
of highly involuted motions, and of these motions he has constructed 
the equations: deducing them, in other words, from one or two 
elementary principles of motion and number. You may if you please 
carry the conception one step further. You may imagine him 
applying his calculus, a new calculus of higher power, to human 
history, and constructing the mathematical theory of the brain of 
Shakespeare. Only if you care to imagine this problem solved, I 
would ask you to imagine that he who solves it would stand removed 
by four orders of intelligence, or it may be by four thousand, above 
the highest standard of human intellect: each remove being as far 
beyond that immediately below it, as the powers of Newton or 
Lagrange are beyond those of an idiot or an infant. 

You will ask me why I have detained you so long by this 
chimerical fancy. I had more reasons than one. And the first is, 
that the extremely limited nature, not merely of man’s knowledge, 
but of his power to know, appears to me one out of those many old- 
world truths which it is useful at the present time to clothe in new 
words and circulate in every possible way. People are ready enough 
to admit that our knowledge is limited. But they are much more 
unwilling to admit that our faculty of knowing is limited. Because 
we can travel nearly as fast as a bird, because we can write and talk 
through wires to the other end of our little planet, because one day 
we shall be able perhaps so far to modify the structure of bodies as 
to be able to see through a mill-stone, because we have found out 
that there is hydrogen gas, or something like it, in Sirius, because 
we have discovered that the human race is a hundred thousand years 
or so older than we had thought it—people are waxing as triumphant 
as though they stood on the threshold of omniscience. 

Yet the questions asked by Job thousands of years ago remain 
unanswered still. We do not know, and still less can we guide, the 
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balancings and spreadings of the clouds; we have not entered into 
the treasury of the snow and the hail; we cannot “bind the sweet 
influencings of the Pleiades, or loose the girdle of Orion.” We 
cannot reproduce in our laboratories the humblest creature that has 
life, how far less can we “ give the horse strength, or clothe his neck 
with thunder.” 

And the second reason for the introduction to your notice of my 
imaginary angel-philosopher was to contrast his mode of examining 
the facts of nature with that which the wisest among men are forced 
to follow. The angel, you observe, deals with all these facts mathe- 
matically. Having satisfied himself that every molecule of matter 
is an ether-whirlpool or collection of whirlpools, he interprets all 
the phenomena of matter as an assemblage of highly complex 
motions, and by his very transcendental calculus explains all these 
motions in the past, foretells them in the future, just as the two 
or three ablest mathematicians of Europe are able to tell very 
nearly, though not quite, what the place of the moon in the sky 
will be on any day for many years to come. Just dwell on this 
example fora moment. If there is any force in nature which we 
can be said to know something about, in the sense of knowing how 
much work it can do, that force is Gravitation. We know pretty 
accurately the weight of the sun, the weight of the earth, and the 
weight of the moon; that is to say, we can measure accurately the 
tendencies which each of those two bodies taken separately from the 
third has to fall towards the other. But from the moment we add 
the third body the difficulty of accurate measurement becomes enor- 
mously great. This is the celebrated Problem of Three Bodies which 
cannot be said yet to be perfectly solved. Think of it for a moment. 
Three molecules, called sun, earth, moon, are enough to puzzle our 
wisest calculators when we ask them to foretell their motions. This 
gives you an idea of the limitation of the power of mathematics as 
an instrument of research. And now suppose your first-rate mathe- 
matician set to solve the problem, not of three, but of thirty, three 
hundred, three million bodies! Yet mathematical truth remains the 
ideal type of knowledge. Truths not known mathematically cannot 
be said to be quite so perfectly known as others. And consequently 
a course of mathematics well arranged, and not disconnected, as un- 
fortunately most of our universities are disconnecting it, from a 
course of studies of human nature, is admirably calculated not 
merely to fortify the intellect by toilsome struggle in pure bracing 
air, not merely to give that clear conception of certainty which no 
other study can implant, but also to stamp out the absurd illusion, 
so prevalent nowadays, that we are on the point of understanding 
the universe. 


Mathematics, then, has not been our instrument of discovery except 
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in the case of the very simplest of the laws of matter, the gravitation 
of the masses of the solar system. Had these masses been more 
numerous and more nearly of a size, mathematics would have been 
of very little use to us in discovering the laws of these movements. 
We should have had to content ourselves with observing them, as the 
Chinese and Egyptians used to do before Greek geometry was known, 
or as we do now with regard to the facts of weather. In studying 
the more complicated internal activities of any mass of matter, its 
heat motions, its electricity motions, its behaviour with reference to 
light, to sound, the relations of its molecules to the molecules of 
other masses of a different kind, we have to resort to quite different 
methods summed up in the words, Observation and Experiment. 
In the first place, we have to observe each of these activities separately, 
und to make what is called a separate or abstract study of it. We 
have no science of weather, but we have sciences of all the activities 
which taken together make up the facts of weather—electricity, heat, 
gravitation, andsoon. In the second place, we have to recombine all 
these separate abstracted activities, and to see how they work in the 
concrete fact—a task belonging to the practical as much, or more than, 
to the speculative intellect ; in which the artisan, the navigator, the 
dyer, the medical practitioner, have often as much to say as the man 
of pure science whom they consult. 

And if mathematics is inapplicable to any but the simplest part of 
Cosmology, what can we hope from its application to the infinitely 
more complicated motions of living matter? Yet it is no fable but 
a truth that mathematicians of high eminence have endeavoured to 
apply algebraic analysis to even higher spheres than this. There is 
a very elaborate treatise, for instance, in three hundred and four quarto 
pages, by no less a man than Condorcet, in which he uses the highest 
power of algebra to determine how many votes in a jury should be 
allowed to determine the verdict, or what mode of popular election 
is likely to select the best candidates. You will remark that, if men 
were automatons, as some people think, there would be nothing so 
very absurd in this problem. But seeing that men are made up of 
several billion cells of protoplasm bound together and wrapped up 
in all sorts of intricate ways, and that we cannot apply algebra suc- 
cessfully to the movements of one single cell out of those billions, it 
does not seem very likely that algebra is the thread which will help 
us to unravel the secrets of human nature. 

Without further delay let us come to the questions, What do we 
mean by Sociology, and what is its place among the sciences ? 

The facts or phenomena studied by Sociology are the actions of 
animals that have lived for many generations in society: what 
Aristotle called long ago politicalanimals. The first and most salient 
feature of this form of life, perfectly well illustrated in the bee-hive or 
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the ant-hill, is division of labour. Different sets of individuals do 
different sets of things. The functions of production of food and 
lodging, of reproduction, of nursing the young, of aggressive or 
defensive war, and so on, are performed by distinct classes. And 
the second character of the social state is also seen in these simple 
instances—the convergence of actions towards the permanent good of 
the society. We have nothing to do at present with the motives of 
bees or ants; perhaps we shall never know anything about them. 
But it is easy to see that many of their actions tend far more to the 
good of the society than to the good of the individual. They are 
very different from the actions of a sheep or an ox in a field, solely 
intent upon fattening itself. The storing up of the honey, the 
periodical slaughter of superfluous members, the concentration of the 
procreative functions in two or three individuals, these and many 
other things show the convergence of separate actions towards the 
preservation of the community. 

We might expect to find similar things on a far larger scale among 
the animals more akin to man—among the warm-blooded vertebrates 
for instance. And it is permissible to suppose that at one time many 
such vertebrate societies existed. But the dominion of any one 
among them would be incompatible with the existence on any large 
scale of the rest. Like Australians or Red Indians when white men 
come, they would break up, and sink back into the lower life of in- 
dividualism. The beaver, since man has interfered with his wonder- 
ful constructions, lives now the life of a mere water-mole. Strange 
survivals, one-sided developments, remain as relics of their former 
state. The jackdaw, that steals gay rags and bright bits of metal, 
once, perhaps, built up fabrics as beautiful as the bower-bird of 
Australia. 

We are brought back, then, to the study of the supremacy of that 
one member of the mammalian vertebrates, whose social life has 
made the development of any other than its own impossible. And 
our original question, What do we mean by Sociology ? now assumes 
this form, What is the scientific way of studying the facts of 
human society ? 

Some people, perhaps, would raise a previous question: Are there 
any “laws of nature,” as they are called, to be discovered in facts 
relating to free human agents? Is not the very notion of being 
bound by law repugnant to our sense of freedom? Does it not 
savour of materialism ?—a word of dread, and also a word of vague- 
ness and mist, but having, as I freely confess, a real meaning in the 
kernel of it. Is it not a new way of bringing back the notion that 
man is an automaton ? 

Well, as I do not think that even a jelly-fish is an automaton, 
much less a cat or a dog, you will acquit me of supposing that man 
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is one. The movements of a speck of protoplasm are very wonderful 
tome. I cannot account for them by any play of mechanical forces 
known to me. My wonder increases as I go up the steps of the 
ladder, the scale of life, from the monad to the ascidian, thence to 
the fish, the bird, and the beast. Still greater is the marvel as I 
rise yet upwards, from the highest ape to the lowest savage, and 
from the lowest savage to a Dante or a Shakespere. On no step of 
this ladder, from the lowest to the highest, have I found a steam- 
engine or an automaton. 

But are there no laws of nature discoverable in living things ? 
Let us be sure that we clearly understand what we mean by a law 
of nature. I, for my part, mean something very simple by it. I 
mean a regularity perceived by our poor understandings in the midst 
of irregularities; a unity visible amongst plurality; a common 
tendency followed by things otherwise divergent. It is a law of 
nature, for instance, that the three angles of a triangle are equal to 
two right angles. That is to say, among the infinity of triangles all 
of different shapes, there is this one fact common to all, the sum of 
their angles is a constant quantity. In every department of nature 
we find these uniformities in the midst of variety. It is no new- 
fangled idea of modern times that we find them in man. The beauty 
of Homer’s poems, as of every other great poet, is that his characters 
are consistent; that is, that their actions conform to law, that they 
spring naturally from that general consensus of their spiritual 
qualities which we call character. We don’t get heroism from a 
Thersites, or cowardice from Ajax. Noblesse oblige. The noble- 
natured man is bound by a law, and you know how he will act 
under given circumstances. It is the double-minded man, unstable 
in all his ways, who is apparently not amenable to the laws of moral 
life; part of him being paralysed and dead. 

The proof of things or events being subject to law is, that when 
you know the law you can foretell those to some extent. If I take 
oil of vitriol and pour it into water, I know that I shall have a 
great evolution of heat. If in any part of the world a piece of 
bunting, marked in red and blue with the crosses of St. George and 
St. Andrew, be torn down from its staff or mast and dragged in the 
mire, I know also, and with quite the same certainty, that the 
population of a certain island situate on the meridian of Greenwich, 
and between the 50th and 60th degrees of north latitude, will be 
thrown into a fever-heat of excitement. The one of these things is 
as much a law of nature as the other. But are Englishmen the less 
free because they respect their flag ? 

On the whole, then, we may dismiss from our minds altogether the 
fear lest the subjection of man’s life to law be some new-fangled and 
pernicious heresy. It is a truth as old as wisdom herself, one which 
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guided the conscious or unconscious efforts of poets, teachers, and 
thinkers of all times. Any notion of materialism that may have 
fastened on to it of late, is due simply to the subject being studied in 
a materialist way. If you study your speck of protoplasm as though 
it were simply a chemical product, you fall into materialism—you 
catch merely the coarser wider truths common to all matter, and 
miss the subtler special truths peculiar to protoplasm. In the same 
way you are materialist if you study the animal as though it were 
simply a mere complicated vegetable, limiting yourself to microscopic 
examination of the cells of its brain ; and again, if you study man, 
modified by long generations of the social state, as though he were 
solely the highest among the higher animals. The chemistry or the 
electricity of life, the vegetality common to all animals, the animality 
shared by all men, these are indeed most important things to be 
borne in mind: it is the dwelling on them exclusively, the belief that 
from the truths of the larger and coarser science you can deduce the 
truths of the finer and more special science, which constitutes the 
materialist frame of mind. 

You may see my meaning better by looking at the opposite form 
of error—the spiritualist tendency. It used to be common to study 
living things in ignorance or indifference to the chemical, electrical, 
gravitational truths which we now apply to them just as to other 
matter. A living fish was supposed to be lighter than a dead fish. 
That is spiritualism. So again very many students of human nature 
and of human history have gone on in utter carelessness of the 
animal basis on which it rests. Aristotle combined the two points 
of view. Man, he said, is a political animal; a being living in 
society, formed, moulded, developed by long generations of the 
social state, but remaining an animal to the end; none of the 
nutritive, reproductive, combative instincts have disappeared. 

Thus far, then, we have got in answering the question of this 
lecture: What is the place of Sociology in the sciences? We have 
a series of three terms, Cosmology, Biology, Sociology: the laws 
common to all matter dead or living ; the laws of living matter ; the 
laws of living beings living in society—practically the laws of human 
society. Each term in the series stands on the one before it 
as on a pedestal, could not exist without it, yet has inductions of 
its own which must be studied independently. The plant cannot 
exist without the soil from which it springs; but the chemistry of 
soils will not explain the plant. You want the botanist. 

I come now to the way in which Sociology should be studied. 

You are aware that the scientific societies of our day have not as 
yet taken much notice of this science. The British Association for 
the Advancement of Science does not advance it at all. The South 
Kensington Department, which devotes much public money and zeal 
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to the establishment of science classes, has not, so far as I know, 
established any classes on sociology. We hear a good deal in 
London of universities that are going to be established in certain 
great manufacturing centres. On inquiry you find that mathe- 
matics, physics, chemistry, biology, are all to have their professors ; 
but some of these universities do not as yet seem universal enough 
to take in the science of man. It is true there is a benevolent 
association for the encouragement of what is politely called Social 
Science, at the meetings of which people who have their own views 
on drainage, soup-kitchens, the boarding out of pauper children, or 
law reform, and are willing to pay the penalty of listening to other 
people’s hobbies, have an opportunity of riding their own. Surely 
the word science was never more strangely used. Had it been called 
the Association for the Discussion of Useful Projects, no one could 
have complained, But mege collections of facts and objects, whether 
of flint knives and stuffed birds in a museum, or of papers on cottage 
hospitals and trades-unions in an annual report, do not constitute 
science. Science, in any order of phenomena, is the study of the 
general facts, the uniformities, the unities visible amidst the plurali- 
ties, multiformities, irregularities of special facts. To these uniformi- 
ties we give the name of laws of nature. 

Perhaps, however, I am going too far in saying that the science 
of man has not found an entrance into the academies. The word 
Anthropology seems to refute it. Anthropology, the science of man ; 
it has a very hopeful sound about it, it seems to be the precise 
thing of which we are in search. Alas! the promise to the ear is 
kept, but broken to the hope. You hope for some insight into the 
constitution and development of human society, some light to be 
thrown on the dark and tangled question of where we are in our 
development, what direction we are following, how far the long 
history of the social state has modified human nature, what changes 
may be expected in the future. This is the bread you ask for, but 
you receive a stone. You are presented with several cases of flint 
knives and bone implements, and you become acquainted with the 
truth that of the barrows scattered thickly on the Yorkshire wolds, 
the long barrows contain skeletons with long skulls, the round 
barrows skeletons with short ones. 

Now, without at all denying that from the examination of these 
and other traces of prehistoric men we may gain certain reflected 
lights which will be useful ultimately in more important inquiries, 
I would remark that not the prehistoric races, but the historic, would 
seem to be for a long time to come the most fertile and hopeful field 
for this new science of Anthropology. In anew science it would 
seem rational and natural to begin not with the least known and 
the least accessible phenomena, but with the best known and the 
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most accessible. If the first anatomists and physiologists, instead of 
occupying themselves with man, had devoted their lives to the study 
of bacteria, or to the hypothetic restoration of the brains and circu- 
lating systems of fossil species, it is not likely that the science of 
biology would be as far advanced as it is now. So with sociology. 
Begin, I would advise you, where the evidence is good and plentiful, 
not where it isdubious and scarce. Of Dr. Schiemann’s three cities, 
piled, one on the top of the other, on the plains of Hissarlik, there 
is independent evidence bearing on the two uppermost—the poems 
of Homer in one case, the literature and history of the Alexandrian 
period in the other. But of the underlying village fifty feet below 
the surface there is no independent record. It may be five thousand 
years old, it may be twenty thousand. On the whole, considering 
how much there is to do, we can put off the study of it till the 
science of sociology is very much further advanced. 

But from Homer’s time, or at least from a time very shortly after 
Homer, down to our own we have something like a continuous chain 
of generations, the foregoing acting upon the following in ways that 
we can watch and analyse. It is no mere case of paleontology here. 
We have very different materials to work on from such meagre 
records as those with which the student, say, of Central American 
antiquities has to content himself. We have not merely the dry 
bones, the hard tissues capable of being fossilized ; we have the soft 
tissues now to deal with, those in which the specially characteristic 
facts of life take place—the flesh and blood, the nerves and brain. 
For twenty-five centuries we know not merely how men piled up 
earth and stones, not merely whether their skulls were long or short, 
but how they lived, how they acted, how they thought, how they 
suffered. We can see, too—at least the way is open to us to search 
if we will—the way in which the accumulated forces of these twenty- 
five centuries affect our modern life, how they have become in 
the truest sense part of it, so that to emancipate ourselves from 
their influence is as impossible as to get rid of the law of weight, or 
to jump away from our own shadow. Granted that human nature 
is the proper study of mankind, the study par excellence amongst so 
many others that are excellent, the search into these twenty-five 
centuries for that in them which is still living and working as a 
power over us, would seem to be one of those things which a new 
university that really aimed at being universal, and not merely a 
technical school for the improvement of dye-works and drawing- 
frames, would place very high among her list of subjects. 

Thus, while I would give to the science of Sociology the whole 
sphere that really belongs to it; while I would include in it all that 
ean be really known of the way in which human societies have grown 
in the past or present; while I should regard the study of Oriental 
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and African societies as a most essential branch of the subject; while 
I would give glad welcome to such elements of prehistoric culture as 
can be interpreted by, and in their turn interpret, much that is 
obscure in the description of savage communities existing in our own 
time—I should yet regard the life and growth of man in the 
European peninsula from Homer to-modern days as being the central 
trunk-line of the science; as being in sociology what the study of 
the human body is in biology. And this on theoretical no less than 
on practical grounds. I should do so, that is to say, not merely 
because it was more clearly related to human interests. This, 
indeed, let me say in passing, would have much weight with 
me. I think that science, pursue it as widely and unrestrictedly as 
you may, lift it above dye-works, steam-engines, and practical philan- 
thropy as you ought, should yet be penetrated through every fibre 
with secret aspirations for the ennoblement of human life. Yet not 
alone because the history of European life was more important to us 
should I give it such prominence, but rather because most light is to 
be drawn from it. And this for two reasons: first, it is nearer to 
ourselves, and better known to us; secondly, it shows the highest 
development of social life, We call the mammalian vertebrate the 
highest form of animal life, because there is the greatest amount of 
variation in the different parts, and the greatest amount of harmony 
in the whole. The tissues of the muscles and nerves are more 
different from the tissues of the skin in the vertebrate than in the 
invertebrate kingdom; the limbs are more clearly defined and with 
a greater number of distinct parts in a horse than in a fish, the 
brain is more distinct from the spinal cord, the heart more distinct 
from the blood-vessels ; and yet with all this the animal is more 
indivisible, is more of a whole; an injury to any part affects every 
other part more speedily. The consensus is more complete. 

So with the sociology of Western Europe and its dependencies. 
It is obvious at the first glance that the development of life 
there is more various and many-sided than elsewhere—than in the 
great theocracies of the East, for instance, or of ancient Egypt. 
Certain essential social functions are clearly separated from one 
another, which in the older societies are confused and hardly dis- 
cernible. Above all, belief, the operation of the speculative intel- 
lect, begins to be set free from 'statecraft and policy. The Church— 
using for the moment that word to express all the opinions and 
aspirations of man that rise above the mere satisfaction of his animal 
wants—the Church in this wide sense tends to more and more com- 
plete separation from the State. And at the same time, going 
along with this separation of functions, we find a far more complete 
consensus. What happens in one part of the system affects the 
other parts far more keenly and promptly. In old Egypt it is 
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probable that the exodus of the children of Israel produced very 
little impression in the upper part of the Nile valley. In the 
European state system, imperfect and discordant though it be, a 
street riot in Madrid or an exciting debate in the English or French 
Parliament is telegraphed in a few hours to every large village 
between Copenhagen and Palermo. 

Therefore, I repeat, it will be wise for a long time to come for the 
student of sociology to give the same great prominence to the instance 
in which the social functions show the maximum of distinctness and 
of consensus, as is rightly given in biology to the highest order of 
vertebrates. It is wise to begin with the best known and the least 
obscure ; thence afterwards to throw light on the obscurer cases, and 
to fetch from them what light they may afford. The central object 
of sociological study is, therefore, the history of Western Europe 
during the last twenty-five centuries. 

Here, hewever, I have been met by an objection. Some time ago 
I was pleading with a member of your society that in any new 
universities or institutes of science that might be founded in the 
North of England the study of history should find a place; and that 
not merely under the head of graceful and entertaining narrative, 
as one of the forms of artistic composition which we class as litera- 


‘ture, but as a subject to be treated by the same scientific methods of 


observation and comparison that we apply to the sciences of biology 
and physics. One of the objections raised by my friend was this: 
the facts of the historian, he pointed out, were special and singular, 
whereas the facts of the biologist are general. Now it is essentially 
with general facts and not with singular facts that science has to 
deal. If I describe accurately the organs of a dog or a snake, I 
describe with approximate accuracy the organs of all other dogs 
or snakes. Whereas, if I relate the actions of Hannibal or of 
Napoleon I., I am telling you nothing else. Hannibal crossed the 
Alps and won the battle of Cannz; Napoleon escaped from Elba 
and lost the battle of Waterloo. This may be very interesting, but 
clearly it is not science. It is not the detection of a law, it is not 
the unravelling of a general and uniform fact amidst a multitude of 
special heterogeneous facts ; and this, as we saw before, is the proper 
object of science. 

But let us look at the matter again, and rather differently. In 
each of the twenty-five centuries I am speaking of, there are, by the 
usual computation, three generations, each generation exhibiting 
the features characteristic of all forms of the social state ; that is to 
say, a separation of functions among different classes, some form of 
family life, some form of government, some species of language, 
some form of religious faith. Assuming, therefore, that these genera- 
tions, from first to last, can be regarded as continuous, a point on 
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which I have a word to say afterwards, we have seventy-five of them 
to consider—a number quite wide enough to give free play to the 
full generalising power of the inductive method. We may remember 
that Kepler, one of the most powerful inductive reasoners that the 
world has seen, occupied himself for long years with the vagaries of 
five planets ; and was thought, and justly so, to have gained immortal 
fame by finding the three general facts to which they all conformed. 
The problem of the sociologist is more arduous, but not more hope- 
less, and the reward of successful effort is even greater. 

Note further that the problem, as I have now stated it, falls under 
two principal heads: the study of those aspects of the social 
organism that remain permanent throughout the series of genera- 
tions; and the study of the changes undergone in the .course of 
development, with the view, if possible, of finding the general law 
of those changes. It is this last point of view which is distinctively 
modern. The statics of sociology—the study, that is, of the permanent 
organs or functions of society—were investigated more than two 
thousand years ago with much success by Aristotle, who pursued a 
strictly inductive method of research in this matter. Collecting 
together some hundreds of constitutions among Mediterrranean 
communities, he examined the facts and attributes common to all of 
them. For the dynamics of sociology—for the scientific study, that 
is to say, of the modifications undergone by society from generation 
to generation—the knowledge of the past possessed by Aristotle was 
too slight. That was reserved for our own day. We saw the first 
germ of it in Pascal’s conception of the human race as a single 
organism continually growing; in Leibnitz’s remark that the 
Present, child of the Past, was pregnant with the Future; we have 
it brought out more clearly still by the great thinkers of the 
eighteenth century—Vico, Turgot, Kant, Condorcet ; and finally 
in the early part of this century we have seen it worked out in 
a systematic and detailed way by Auguste Comte. 

I have said enough to show that the sociological study of history 
is something widely different from history as a branch of literature. 
I will dwell for a moment upon some of the more salient con- 
trasts. 

The history of Western Europe, from Greece and Rome to our own 
time, presents itself to the sociologist as a series of social states, 
each with its own organs and functions, each with its own mode of 
consensus, and each linked on to those that preceded and those that 
followed it, just in the same way that the successive stages in the 
life of an embryo are linked to one another. It becomes, therefore, 
necessary to look at each of these states as a whole, and not to limit 
our inspection to any part of them. Now I think that almost every 
one who looks back on the books of history that he may have read, 
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will allow that overwhelming preponderance is given in them to 
narratives of campaigns, great batiles, royal marriages, schemes of 
ambitious statesmen, plans for altering the machinery of government, 
and soon. In fact, events of this kind have come to monopolize to 
themselves the word political, whereas the word was really intended 
to cover all the dealings whatsoever of men with one another in the 
social state. It should include all the ties of custom and law by 
which the family is held together, the links that bind man to the 
soil, his arts and commerce ; above all, his belief as to his place in 
the universe, his science, that is to say, his philosophy, and his 
religion. How little do the best histories tell us of all this! I 
know not of a single history of the Greeks which even pretends to 
give an adequate account of the greatest of the gifts bequeathed by 
that nation to the human race—the rise and progress of geometry— 
although it is on this foundation that the whole fabric of European 
science in the last three centuries has been built up. And if you 
think for a moment of the stupendous issues—the moral and social, 
far more than the merely industrial, issues—which are connected with 
the spread of scientific conceptions as to man’s place in the world, if 
you call to mind the struggle between old and new phases of belief 
that has been ‘going on from the time of Galileo’s imprisonment 
down to our own time, and then reflect that Galileo and Descartes 
were simply carrying on the work begun by Archimedes and Hip- 
parchus, you may be inclined perhaps to consider that scientific 
discovery should take its place in the record of political events; that 
it is a part, and a most fundamental part, of history. 

So again we have repeated attempts to separate so-called political 
history from religious history—to describe the fall of the Western 
Empire or the establishment of feudalism quite apart from the 
history of the medizval Church. Now, if Iam at all right in my way 
of looking at the matter, all such attempts are, from their nature, 
futile. The history of the early medizval Church is the central focus 
of medixval society, that round which all the rest converges. The 
doings of the various barbarian or half-civilised chiefs were one of the 
modifying influences which it is most important to study, but which 
it is quite useless and misleading to examine apart from the central 
force. 

So, too, with the attempts made within the last hundred years 
to separate the industrial and mercantile life of any generation from 
the rest of the social organization, and to make a special science of 
it. The error is even greater when to this science is given the mis- 
leading name of political economy ; a name which covers the whole 
aggregate of social arrangements, governmental and religious, as 
well as industrial. But in truth the attempt to isolate the industrial 
arrangements of a people from its general standard of political 
development, from its religion, and its morality, is one predestined to 
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fail. The most cursory glance at the different degrees of civilisation 
seen in the past or the present shows how closely the institution of 
property is bound up with all other institutions. Where land is held 
in common, as in parts of Russia and India; where it is to be 
divided every fifty years, as in the book of Leviticus ; where its owner- 
ship, as in ancient Italy, has a host of the most sacred religious 
feelings clustering around it, and disturbed by any change—in such 
cases surely the attempt to treat land as a’mere article of sale and 
purchase cannot lead us very far. And if you look the world over, 
these complicated cases are the rule rather than the exception. The 
one-sided and wholly exceptional industrial development of our little 
corner of the planet is, perhaps, a phenomenon not destined to be 
either universal or permanent. On the whole, then, the construction 
of a science of plutology, or wealth of nations, would appear to be 
analogous to an attempt in the biological sphere to construct a science 
of hepatology or of cardiology—a science of the liver or a science 
of the circulating apparatus. 

And again, another grand distinction between the sociologic treat- 
ment of Western Europe during the last twenty-five centuries, and 
the point of view of the literary historian, would be the principle of 
Continuity. The notion, for instance, of regarding the history of 
England asa separate subject, beginning with the landing of Hengest 
and Horsa at Ebbsfleet, is wholly foreign to the sociologist. To him 
the old conception of English history, as told to children by Mrs. 
Markham, or indeed as told to grown-up men by John Milton, with 
all the errors of detail, is essentially far more true. He cannot per- 
suade himself that the story of the Ancient Britons, of Roman con- 
quest, of the entrance of Roman arts, Roman roads, Roman cities, 
are matters to be shut out. He remains very much of the old 
opinion that the sanguinary buccaneers who landed at Ebbsfleet had 
but a slender title to the name of Englishmen. But when they had 
made the roads, and the brick-kilns, and the cities of Rome their own ; 
when the captives that they conquered had been fixed as slaves round 
their homesteads ; when the daughters of these captives had become 
the mothers of their children; when the full flood of Mediterranean 
civilisation, Asiatic, Greek, and Roman, summed up in the word 
Catholic Church, streamed in with Augustine; and when finally the 
Norman Conquest had made the dwellers of these isles incorporate in 
the feudal system of Western Europe—then the word Englishman 
begins to have a definite meaning. An England born in the Teu- 
tonic forests, an England cut off from the fountain-heads of the past, 
is not the England that Chaucer, Shakespere, and Milton would have 
owned. To have sprung from the soil was the vain conceit of the 
Athenians. The nobler Roman was proud to draw his lineage from 
older nations and from beyond the seas. 

The conception of the continuity of modern history with the 
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Greco-Roman world has grown feebler of late ; owing, perhaps, partly 
to a school of writers in Germany and England, who regard it as of 
great importance to talk of Charles the Great instead of Charlemagne, 
and think that modern civilisation, nay, even the modern standard 
of morality, began with the Teutonic races. I venture to predict that 
a closer study of the subject will bring us back to the older notions 
of Gibbon and of Arnold—that the history of Western Europe is not 
many, but one; that our true spiritual ancestors are not the Celt, 
Iberian, or Teuton, but the men who fought at Salamis and Canne. 
It isthe glory of the great ruler whose tribe gave their name to France 
to have recognised this truth ; to have shown the most profound prac- 
tical indifference to the theory of races, and to have defended the 
Roman world against the barbarians who spoke his own language. 
It is not without a reason that his name was Latinised ; and Karl the 
Great will be content, it may be, after all, to keep the name of 
Charlemagne. 

From Homer to Shakespere, from Scipio and Cesar to Richelieu 
and Cromwell, from Archimedes to Newton, from Aristotle to 
Descartes, the continuity is unbroken, amidst all the modifying influ- 
ences from the east and from the north. St. Paul gloried in his 
Roman citizenship; and though the societies which he founded in 
Asia Minor were fatally misinterpreted by Trajan, yet the work of 
one no less than the other is woven into the web which forms the 
vesture of our modern life. 

I have said enough to convey to you my conviction that history 
is not simply a branch of literature. It offers materials for scientific 
study; that is to say, for the discovery of laws or conformities. 
Those seventy-five generations show certain functions and organs that 
are unchanged and permanent, others that are changing; and by 
ranging them in order as you would range the successive stages in 
the growth of an embryo or in the scale of animal life, we may hope 
to detect the general laws and directions of those changes, and thus, 
by conforming our conscious action to these laws, to avoid deviations, 
collisions, and waste of energy in the progressive movement of our 
race. I plead, then, for the admission of Sociology to a recognised 
place among the sciences ; and the question follows, What place ? 

The answer must vary with our point of view. Assuming that the 
highest thing in the world is to know, assuming further that our 
capabilities for attaining knowledge are not limited either by its inac- 
cessibility or by the feebleness of our brain-power, it might perhaps be 
said, as by many it has been often thought, that the point of view to 
aim at was that occupied by the superhuman visitant introduced to 
you at the beginning of this lecture, who stands outside the world 
and watches how it is made. To such, if such there be, no one 
department of science is more precious than another. No hierarchy 
of the sciences, no mutual subordinations of them, are desirable or 
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possible. All objects in the world are alike manifestations, more or 
less complex, of the working of a few elementary axioms, to which 
they can be brought back, from which they can be deduced. The 
attainment of this result constitutes what has been called the 
Objective Synthesis—the putting together of things by one who 
stands outside them. 

But there are others to whom this point of view seems less pos- 
sible and less desirable. From the time when Copernicus and 
Galileo showed to men that this planet, instead of being a centre of 
the universe, was but an atom in an ocean of infinity, it has become 
more and more clear that man must provide for himself his own 
central standpoint. Since an infinite ocean cannot be crossed by 
a finite traveller, what remains is to find a home within the vast 
expanse, and to make it beautiful and abiding for those that shall 
follow after. If we knew as much of the constitution of the sun or 
of the star Sirius as we know of the earth, we should be exactly as 
fur, in the strictest mathematical sense as far, from knowing the 
universe as we are now; since, relatively to infinity, a yard or a 
million of miles are mathematically equal lengths. 

Abandoning, therefore, as a chimerical waste of energy the attempt 
to know the universe, true science will take a juster measure of her 
powers. The highest object which comes within her ken is neither 
the starry heaven nor the green earth, but a human life. In the 
endeavour to understand in some degree such a life, we look to the 
forces which have acted upon it, upon which it has reacted. We 
ask the parentage, the nation, the religion, the stage of scientific 
and industrial development; we examine the whole range of phe- 
nomena that form the Social Order. 

That social order when probed and analysed leads us back to the 
organic life whence it arose. Man, with all that marks him off from 
other animals, is an animal still; and the attempt to understand the 
phenomena of society is vain for him who takes no account of the 
animal basis on which human society stands. As in the bones and 
muscles, as in the structure of the heart and brain, so also in the 
elementary instincts and passions, the analogy between man and the 
higher vertebrates is complete; it is but a question of greater or 
less, of more simple and more complex; and the study of the 
elementary state is needful as the introduction to the study of 
higher and completer development. 

And from the Vital Order we pass to the Mundane Order; to the 
study of those conditions and activities of inorganic matter without 
which the word Life has no meaning for us. Life without incessant 
molecular change, without chemical affinity, without electricity, with- 
out gravitation, is a conception which the student of science finds 
himself unable to realise. The position of our planet in the solar 
system, the inclination of its axis to the plane of its orbit, its 
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rapidity of rotation and of revolution, are all factors needful to be 
taken into account in examining the phenomena of life. 

The mundane order, the vital order, the social order, or, if the 
Greek words be more familiar than the Latin, cosmology, biology, 
sociology—this is the natural succession of the three great branches 
of science. 

And thus the question which forms the subject of this evening 
finds its answer. The place of sociology among the seiences is at 
once the centre and the summit, for as the biological order implies 
the order of the inorganic world, so the social order is dependent 
upon both, while itself consisting of laws more subtle, more complex, 
and more modifiable than they. 

It is by this large view of the succession of the sciences that we 
escape the dangers of materialism and of fatalism. The materialist 
is he who, being too exclusively occupied with the wider, the more 
general, and the more common phenomena, from the study of these 
deduces crude and premature explanations of the more subtle and 
complex ; explaining life by chemistry and human society by natural 
history. But he who takes a more modest view of the scope of 
human faculties, is content to do without these ultimate explanations 
of the origin of things, and asking simply in each order of phe- 
nomena what are the regularities amidst the mass of changes, to 
avail himself of such means of observation as the case may require, 
not regarding the plant as accounted for by the soil, but simply 
watching how the plant grows. 

Strange, too, is the mistake of those who regard Law as alien to 
Freedom. There is a regularity of the falling stone, another of the 
growing plant, another of the unfolding of character. Which is the 
freer, the plant stunted and distorted by darkness and frost, or the 
plant following the full law of its development? the man whose 
action is uncertain, because he is at the mercy of his own caprices or 
lusts, or he whose action can be foretold because the whole spiritual 
nature moves in conformity with the highest law ? 

The true purpose of science is to convey to man some conception 
of that order of nature which rules and moulds his life. Surely 
that were a mutilated science which, after revealing to him first 
the uniformities of planets and of atoms, and those of his own 
animal organization, should then stop short, and exclude from 
view a system of forces more intimately bound up with the conduct 
of his daily life even than they ; the results’ of social union trans- 
mitted through a hundred generations—the government of the 
living by the dead. The uniformities which regulate the growth of 
social institutions and of individual character, so far from stunting 
our freedom, offer us a way of escape from the chaotic mass of 
slavery to caprice and avarice that modern life exhibits; for the 
highest freedom consists in obedience to the highest law. 

J. H. Brinees. 














CEREMONIAL GOVERNMENT. 
VI.—Forms or ApprREss. 


Waar the obeisance implies by acts, the form of address says 
in words. If the two have a common root this is to be antici- 
pated ; and that they havea common root is demonstrable. Instances 
occur in which the two are used indifferently, as being the one 
equivalent to the other. Speaking of Poles and Sclavonic Silesians, 
Captain Spencer remarks— 


‘* Perhaps no distinctive trait of manners more characterizes both than their 
humiliating mode of acknowledging a kindness, their expression of gratitude 
being the servile ‘‘ Upadam do nog” (I fall at your feet), which is no figure of 
speech, for they will literally throw themselves down and kiss your feet for 
the trifling donation of a few halfpence.” 


Here, then, the attitude of the conquered man beneath the conqueror 
is either actually assumed or verbally assumed ; and when used, the 
oral representation is a substitute for the realization in act. Other 
cases show us words and deeds similarly associated; as when a 
Turkish courtier, accustomed to make humble obeisances, addresses 
the Sultan—“ Centre of the Universe! Your slave’s head is at your 
feet ;” or as when a Siamese, whose servile prostrations occur daily, 
says to his superior—‘ Lord Benefactor, at whose feet I am;” to 
a prince—‘“I the sole of your foot ;” to the king—*TI a dust-grain 
of your sacred feet.” Still better when a Siamese attendant on the 
king says—“ High and excellent lord of me thy slave, I ask to take 
the royal commands, and to place them on my brain, on the top of 
my head,” we have verbally indicated that absolutely-subject atti- 
tude in which the head is under the victor’s foot. 

Nor are there wanting instances from nearer countries showing 
this substitution of professed for performed obeisances. In Russia, 
even in these days of moderated despotism, a petition begins with 
the words—‘ So-and-so strikes his forehead” [on the ground]; and 
petitioners are called ‘“ forehead-strikers.”” At the Court of France 
as late as 1577, it was the custom of some to say—“ I kiss your grace’s 
hands,” and of others to say—‘ I kiss your lordship’s feet.” Even at 
the present time in Spain, where orientalisms descending from the past 
still linger, we read—‘‘ When you get up to take leave, if ofa lady, 
you should say, ‘My lady, I place myself at your feet;’ to which 
she will reply, ‘I kiss your hand, sir.’” 

From what has gone before, such origins and such characters of 
forms of address might, indeed, be anticipated. Along with other 
ways of propitiating the victor, the master, and the ruler, will 
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naturally come speeches which, beginning with confessions of defeat 

| by verbal assumption of its attitude, will develop into varied phrases 

acknowledging the state of servitude. The implication, therefore, is 
that forms of address in general, descending as they do from these 
originals, will express, clearly or vaguely, ownership by, or subjection 
to, the person addressed. 


Of propitiatory speeches there are some which, instead of 
describing the prostration entailed by defeat, describe the result- 
ing state of being at the mercy of the person addressed. One 
of the strangest of these occurs among the cannibal Tupis. While 
on the one hand a warrior shouts to his enemy—‘‘ May every 
misfortune come upon thee, my meat!” on the other hand the speech 
required from the captive Hans Stade on approaching a dwelling 
was—“T, your food, have come.’’ A verbal surrender of life takes 
other forms in other places. It is asserted that during ancient 
times in Russia, petitions to the Czar commenced with the words— 
‘‘ Do not order our heads to be cut off, O mighty lord, for presuming 
to address you, but hear us!” And though I do not get direct 
verification for this statement, it receives indirect support from the 
still-current saying—‘‘ Whoso goes to the Czar risks his head,” as 
also from the lines— 





‘* My soul is God’s, 
My land is mine, 
My head’s the Tsar’s, 
My back is thine!” 


Then, again, instead of professing to live only by permission of the 
superior, actual or pretended, who is spoken to, we find the speaker 
professing to be personally a chattel of his, or to be holding property 
at his disposal, or both. Africa, Polynesia, and Europe furnish 
examples. ‘‘ When a stranger enters the house of a Serracolet 
(Inland Negro), he goes out and says—‘ White man, my house, my 
wife, my children belong to thee.’” In the Sandwich Islands a 
chief, asked respecting the ownership of a house or canoe possessed 
by him, replies—“ It is yoursand mine.” In France, in the fifteenth 
century, a complimentary speech made by an abbé on his knees to 
the queen when visiting a monastery was—‘ We resign and offer 
up the abbey with all that is in it, our bodies, as our goods.” And 
, at the present time in Spain, where politeness requires that anything 

admired by a visitor shall be offered to him, “ the correct place of 

dating [a letter] from should be... . from this your house, 
© wherever it is; you must not say from this my house, as you mean 
to place it at the disposition of your correspondent.” 

But these modes of addressing a real or fictitious superior, indirectly 
asserting subjection to him in body and effects, are secondary in 
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importance to the direct assertions of slavery and servitude; which, 
beginning in barbarous days, have persisted during civilization down 
to the present time. 


Biblical narratives have familiarized us with the word “ ser- 
vant,” as habitually applied to himself by a subject or inferior, when 
speaking to a ruler or superior. In our days of freedom, the asso- 
ciations established by daily habit have obscured the fact that ‘“ser- 
vant” as used in translations of old records, means ‘slave”—im- 
plies the condition fallen into by a captive taken in war. Con anqqueniily 
when, as frequently i in the Bible, the phrases “ thy servant” or “thy 
servants’ are uttered before a king, they must be taken to signify 
that same state of subjugation which is more circuitously signified 
by the phrases quoted in the last section. Clearly this self-abasing 
word was employed, not by attendants only, but by conquered peoples, 
and by subjects at large; as we see when the unknown David, 
addressing Saul, describes both himself and his father as Saul’s 
servants. And kindred uses of the word to rulers have continued 
down to modern times. 

Very early, however, professions of servitude, originally made only 
to one of supreme authority, came to be made to those of subordinate 
authority. Brought before Joseph in Egypt, and fearing him, his 
brethren call themselves his servants or slaves; and not only so, but 
speak of their father as standing ina like relation tohim. Moreover, 
there is evidence that this form of address extended to the intercourse 
between equals, where a favour was to be gained ; as witness Judges 
xix. 19. How among European peoples a like diffusion has taken 
place, need not be shown further than by exemplifying some of the 
stages. Among French courtiers in the sixteenth century it was 
common to say—‘I am your servant and the perpetual slave of your 
house;”’ and among ourselves in past times there were used such 
indirect expressions of servitude as—‘‘ Yours to command,” “ Ever 
at your worship’ s disposing,” ‘In all serviceable humbleness,” «c. 
While in our days, rarely made orally save in irony, such forms 
have left only their written representatives—“ Your obedient servant,” 
“ Your humble servant : ” mostly reserved for occasions when distance 
is to be maintained, and for this reason often having inverted 
meanings. 

That for religious purposes the same propitiatory words are used, 
is a familiar truth. In Hebrew history men are described as servants 
of God, just as they are described as servants of the king. Neigh- 
bouring peoples are said to serve their respective deities just as slaves 
are said to serve their masters. And there are sundry cases in which 
these relations to the visible ruler and to the invisible ruler, are 
expressed in parallel ways; as where we read that “The king hath 
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fulfilled the request of his servant,’ and elsewhere that “The Lord 
hath redeemed his servant Jacob.” Hence, as now used in worship, 
the expression “ thy servant” has a history parallel to the histories 
of all other elements of religious ceremonial. 

And here, perhaps, better than elsewhere, may be noted the 
fact that the phrase “thy son,” used to a ruler, or superior, or other 
person, is originally equivalent to “thy servant.” When we 
remember that in the rudest societies children exist only on suffer- 
ance of their parents; and that in patriarchal groups, whence the 
civilized societies of Europe have descended, the father had life 
and death power over his children; we see that professing to be 
another’s son was like professing to be his servant or slave. There 
are ancient instances showing us the equivalence; as when “ Ahaz 
sent messengers to Tiglath-pileser king of Assyria, saying, I am thy 
servant and thy son: come up, and save me.” And we are not 
without more modern instances, furnished by those medizval times 
when, as we have seen, rulers offered themselves for adoption by 
more powerful rulers: so assuming the condition of filial servitude 
and calling themselves sons; as did Theodebert I. and Childebert IT. 
to the emperors Justinian and Maurice. Nor does there lack evi- 
dence that in some places this expression of subordination spreads 
like the rest, until it becomes a complimentary form of speech. 
“‘ A Samoan cannot use more persuasive language than to call him- 
self the son of the person addressed.” 


From those complimentary phrases which express abasement of 
self, we pass to those which exalt another person. Either kind taken 
alone, is a confession of relative inferiority; and this confession 
becomes the more emphatic when the two kinds are joined, as they 
ordinarily are. 

At first it does not seem likely that words of eulogy may, like 
other propitiations, be traced back to the behaviour of the conquered 
to the conqueror ; but we are not without proof that they do thus 
originate, certainly in some cases. ‘To the victorious Ramses IT. his 
defeated foes preface their prayers for mercy by the laudatory 
words—“ Prince guarding thy army, valiant with the sword, bul- 
wark of his troops in day of battle, king mighty of strength, great 
Sovran, Sun powerful in truth, approved of Ra, mighty in victories, 
Ramses Miamon.” Obviously there is no separation between such 
praises uttered by the vanquished, and those subsequently coming 
from them as a permanently-subjugated people, or those commonly 
made by subjects to their militant and despotic rulers. We pass 
without break to glorifying words like those addressed to the King 
of Siam—“ Mighty and august lord! Divine Mercy!” “The 
Divine Order!” “The Master of Life!” “Sovereign of the 
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Earth !”’ &. ; or as those addressed to the Sultan—“ The Shadow of 
God!” “ Glory of the Universe!”’ or as those addressed to the Chinese 
Emperor—“ Son of Heaven!” “The Lord of Ten Thousand Years!” 
or as those some two years since addressed by the Bulgarians to the 
Emperor of Russia—‘ O blessed Czar!” ‘“ Blissful Czar!” “ Ortho- 
dox powerful Czar!” or as those with which, in the past, speeches 
to the French monarch commenced—“ O very benign! O very great! 
O very merciful!” And then along with these propitiations by 
direct flattery there go others in which the flattery is indirectly 
conveyed by affected admiration of whatever the ruler says; as 
when the courtiers of the King of Delhi held up their hands crying, 
“ Wonder, wonder !” after any ordinary speech ; or in broad day, if 
he said it was night, responded——“ Behold the moon and the stars !”’ 
or as when Russians in past times exclaimed—‘ God and the prince 
have willed ! ” «God and the prince know ! ” 

Eulogistic phrases first thus used to supreme men, of course 
descend to men in less authority, and so downwards. Illustrations 
are supplied by those current in France during the sixteenth cen- 
tury—to a cardinal, “the very illustrious and very reverend;” toa 
bishop, “the very reverend and very illustrious ;” to a duke, “ the 
very illustrious and very reverend lord, my much-honoured master ;”’ 
to a marquis, “my very illustrious and much-honoured lord;” to a 
doctor, “the virtuous and excellent.” And from our own past days 
may be added such complimentary forms of address to those of 
lower rank as—“ the right worshipful,” to knights and sometimes to 
esquires; ‘the right noble,” ‘the honourable-minded,” used to 
gentlemen; and even to aldermen and men addressed as Mr., such 
laudatory prefixes as “the worthy and worshipful,”’ ‘the worship- 
fall, vertuous and most worthy.” Along with flattering epithets 
there spread flatteries more involved in form, especially observable 
in the East, where both are extreme. On a Chinese invitation-card 
the compliment, gravely addressed to an ordinary person, is—‘‘ To 
what an elevation of splendour will your presence assist us to rise! ” 
Tavernier, from whom I have quoted the above example of scarcely 
credible flattery from the Court of Delhi, adds, “this vice passeth 
even unto the people ;” and instancing the way in which he was 
himself classed with ancient men of the most transcendent powers, 
adds that even his military attendant, compared to the greatest 
of conquerors, was described as making the world tremble when he 
mounted his horse: a description harmonizing with the instance 
Mr. Roberts gives of oriental compliment to an ordinary person— 
“My lord, there are only two who can do anything for me: God is 
the first, and you are the second.” 

On reading that in Tavernier’s time a usual expression in the 
East was—‘ Let the king’s will be done,” recalling the parallel 
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expression— Let God’s will be done,” we are reminded that various 
of the glorifying speeches addressed to kings are identical with those 
addressed to deities. Where the militant type is highly developed, 
and where divinity is ascribed to the monarch, not only after death 
but before, as of old in Egypt and Peru, and as now in Japan, 
China, and Siam, it naturally: results that the words of eulogy 
addressed to the visible ruler and the ruler who has become invisible 
are substantially the same. Having reached the extreme of hyper- 
bole to the king when living, they cannot go further to the king 
when dead and deified. And the substantial identity thus initiated 
continues through subsequent stages with deities whose origins are 
no longer traceable. 


Into the complete obeisance we saw that there enter two 
elements, one implying submission and the other implying liking; 
and into the complete form of address there enter two analogous 
elements. With words which seek to propitiate by abasing self or 
elevating the person addressed, or both, are joined words suggestive 
of attachment to the person addressed—wishes for his life, health, 
and happiness. 

Professions of interest in another’s well-being and good fortune 
are, indeed, of earlier origin than professions of subjection. Just as 
those huggings and kissings and pattings which indicate liking are 
used as complimentary observances by ungoverned, or little-governed, 
savages, who have no obeisances that signify submission ; so, friendly 
speeches precede speeches alleging subordination. Among the Snake 
Indians of North America, a stranger is accosted with the words, “I 
am much pleased, I am much rejoiced;’’ and in South America, 
among the Araucanians, whose social organization, though more 
advanced, has not yet been developed by militancy into the coercive 
type, the formality on meeting, which “occupies ten or fifteen 
minutes,” consists of detailed inquiries about the welfare of each and 
his belongings, joined with elaborate felicitations and condolences. 

Of course this element of the salutation persists while there grow 
up the acts and phrases expressing subjection. Along with servile 
obeisances we saw that good wishes and congratulations are addressed 
to a superior among negro nations, alike of the coast and the 
interior ; and among the Fulahs and the Abyssinians inquiries con- 
cerning personal welfare and the welfare of belongings are elaborate. 
It is in Asia, however, where militant types of society are more 
highly developed, that the highest developments of these speeches 
occur. Beginning with such hyperbolic utterances as—‘O king, 
live for ever!” we descend to addresses between equals which, in 
like exaggerated ways, signify great sympathy ; as among the Arabs, 
who indicate their anxiety by rapidly repeating —“ Thank God, how 
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are you?” for some minutes, and who, when well-bred, occasionally 
interrupt the subsequent conversation by again asking—“ How are 
you?” or as among the Chinese, who thus directly assert their 
affection, on an ordinary visiting billet presented to the porter when 
making a call—“ The tender and sincere friend of your lordship, and 
the perpetual disciple of your doctrine, presents himself to pay his 
duty and make his reverence even to the earth.” Among Western 
peoples, in whose social organizations personal power has never 
reached so great a height, professions of liking and solicitude have 
been less exaggerated; and they have decreased as freedom has 
increased. In the fourteenth century, in France, at the royal table, 
“every time the herald cried—‘ The king drinks!’ every one made 
veeux and cried—‘ Long live theking!’” And though both abroad 
and.at home the same or an allied form of wish is still used, it 
recurs with nothing like the same frequency. So, too, is it with the 
good wishes expressed in social intercourse. Though the exclama- 
tion—‘ Long life to your honour!” may still be heard, it is heard 
among a race who, till late times under personal rule, are even now 
greatly controlled by their loyalty to representatives of old families; 
while in parts of the kingdom longer emancipated from feudal forms, 
and disciplined by industrialism, the ordinary expressions of interest, 
abridged to ‘‘ How do you do? ” and “Good-bye,” are uttered in a 
manner that conveys not much more feeling than is entertained. It 
is interesting to note that along with these phrases, very generally 
diffused, in which divine aid is invoked on behalf of the person 
saluted, as in the “May God grant you his favours” of the Arab, 
“God keep you well” of the Hungarian, ‘‘ God protect you” of the 
Negro; and along with those which express interest by inquiries 
after state of health and strength and fortune, which are also wide- 
spread; there are some which take their character from surrounding 
conditions. One is the oriental ‘Peace be with you,” descending 
from turbulent times when peace was the great desideratum ; another 
is the ‘‘ How do you perspire?” alleged of the Egyptians; and a 
still more curious one is “ How have the mosquitoes used you?” 
which, according to Humboldt, is the morning salutation on the 
Orinoco. 


There remain to be noted those modifications of language, 
grammatical and other, which, by implication, exalt the person 
addressed or abase the person addressing. These have certain 
analogies with other elements of ceremony. We have seen that 
where subjection is extreme, the ruler, if he does not keep himself 
invisible, must, when present, not be looked at, on pain of death ; and 
from the idea that it is an unpardonable liberty to gaze at an exalted 
person there has arisen in some countries the usage of turning the 
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back on a superior. Similarly the practice of kissing the ground 
before a reverenced person, or kissing some object belonging to him, 
implies that the subject person is so remote in station, that he may 
not take the liberty of kissing even the foot or the dress. And in 
a kindred spirit the linguistic forms used in compliment have, in 
part, the trait that they avoid direct relations with the person 
addressed. 

Special modifications of language having, as their common result, 
the maintenance of a distance between superiors and inferiors, are 
widely diffused, and make their appearance in some comparatively 
early social stages. Of the superior people among the Abipones we: 
read that ‘“‘the names of men belonging to this class end in in; 
those of the women, who also partake of these honours, in en. These 
syllables you must add even to substantives and verbs in talking 
with them.” Again, “the Samoan language contains ‘a distinct 
and permanent vocabulary of words which politeness requires to be 
made use of to superiors, or on occasions of ceremony.’”” Among the 
Javans, “on no account is any one, of whatever rank, allowed to 
address his superior in the common or vernacular language of the 
country.” And of the ancient Mexican language we are told by 
Gallantin that there is “‘a special form, called Reverential, which 
pervades the whole language, and is found in no other. .... this is. 
believed to be the only one [language] in which every word uttered 
by the inferior reminds him of his social position.” 

The most general of the indirectnesses which etiquette introduces 
into forms of address, appears to have its root in the primitive super- 
stition respecting proper names. Conceiving that a man’s name 
forms part of his individuality, and that possession of his name gives 
some power over him, savages almost everywhere are reluctant to 
disclose names ; and consequently avoid that use of them in speech by 
which they are made known to hearers. Whether this is the sole 
cause, or whether, apart from this, utterance of a man’s name is felt 
to be a kind of liberty taken with him, the fact is that among all 
races names acquire a kind of sacredness, and taking a name in vain 
is interdicted: especially to inferiors when addressing superiors. 
One curious result is that as, in early stages, personal names are 
derived from objects, the names of objects have to be disused and 
others substituted. Among the Kaffirs “a wife may not publicly 
pronounce the i-gama [the name given at birth] of her husband or 
any of his brothers; nor may she use the interdicted word in its 
ordinary sense... .. The chief’s i-gama is withdrawn from the 
language of his people.” Again, “the hereditary appellation of the 
chief of Pango-Pango [in Samoa] being now Maunga, or Mountain, 
that word must never be used for a hill in his presence, but a courtly 
term... . substituted.’ And then where there exist proper names 
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of a developed kind, there are still kindred restrictions on the 
general use of them; as in Siam, where “the name of the king 
must not be uttered by a subject: he is always referred to by a 
periphrasis, such as ‘the master of life,’ ‘the lord of the land,’ ‘the 
supreme head;’” and as in China, where “the ‘old man of the 
house,’ ‘ excellent honourable one,’ and ‘ venerable great prince,’ are 
terms used by a visitor to designate the father of his host.” 

Allied with avoidance of the proper name in addressing a superior, 
there is, as sundry of the above instances show, avoidance of the per- 
sonal pronouns; which also establish with the individual addressed 
a relation too direct to be allowed where distance is to be maintained. 
In Siam, as already exemplified, when asking the king’s commands 
the pronomial form is, as much as possible, evaded; and that this 
usage is general among the Siamese is shown by the remark of Pére 
Bruguiére, that “they have personal pronouns, but rarely use 
them.” Among the Chinese, also, this style of address descends into 
ordinary intercourse. “ If they are not intimate friends, they never 
say I and You, which would be a gross incivility. But instead of 
saying, I am very sensible of the service you have done me, they 
will say, The service that the Lord or the Doctor has done for his 
meanest Servant, or his Scholar, has greatly affected me.” 

We come next to those perversions in the uses of pronouns which 
serve to exalt the superior and abase the inferior. ‘‘ ‘I’ and ‘me’ 
are expressed by several terms in Siamese ; as (1) between a master 
and slave; (2) between a slave and master; (3) between a com- 
moner and a nobleman ; (4) between persons of equal rank; while 
there is, lastly, a form of address which is only used by the priests.” 
Still more developed is this system among the excessively cere- 
monious Japanese. ‘In Japan all classes have an ‘I’ peculiar to 
themselves, which no other class may use; and there is one exclu- 
sively appropriated by the Mikado . ... and one confined to 
women. .... There are eight pronouns of the second person 
peculiar to servants, pupils, and children.” Though in the West 
the distinctions established by abusing pronomial forms have not 
been so much elaborated, yet they have been sufficiently marked. 
In Germany “in old times . . . . all inferiors were spoken to in the 
third person singular, as ‘er’:” that is, an oblique form by which 
the inferior was not directly addressed, but merely referred to, as 
though in speaking to another person, served to disconnect him 
from the speaker. And then we have the converse fact that “in- 
feriors invariably use the third person plural in addressing their 
superiors :” a form which, while dignifying the superior by pluraliza- 
tion, increases the distance of the inferior by its relative indirectness; 
and a form which, beginning as a propitiation of those in power, has, 
like the rest, spread till it has become a general propitiation. In our 
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own speech, lacking such misuse of pronouns as serves to humiliate, 
there exists only that substitution of the “you” for the “ thou,” 
which, once a complimentary exaltation, has now by diffusion through 
all ranks wholly lost its ceremonial meaning. Evidently it retained 
some ceremonial meaning at the time when the Quakers persisted in 
using “thou;” and that in still earlier times it was employed to 
ascribe dignity, is inferable from the fact that during the Merovingian 
period in France, when the habit was but partially established, the 
kings ordered that they should be addressed in the plural. Whoever 
fails to think that calling him “ you,” once served to exalt the person 
addressed, will be aided by contemplating this perversion of speech 
in its primitive and more emphatic shape; as in Samoa, where they 
say to a chief—“ Have you two come?” or “ Are you two going ?”’ 


Since they state in words what obeisances express by acts, forms 
of address of course have the same general relations to social types. 
The parallelisms must be briefly noted. 

Speaking of the Dacotahs, who are politically unorganized, and 
who had not even nominal chiefs till the whites began to make 
distinctions among them, Burton says—‘ Ceremony and manners 
in our sense of the word they have none;”’ and he instances the 
entrance of a Dacotah into a stranger’s house with a mere exclama- 
tion meaning “ Well.” Bailey remarks of the Veddahs that in 
addressing others, ‘they use none of the honorifics so profusely 
common in Singhalese ; the pronoun ‘¢o,’ ‘thou,’ being alone used, 
whether they are addressing each other or those whose position 
would entitle them to outward respect.” These cases will sufficiently 
indicate the general fact that where there is no subordination, 
speeches which exalt the person spoken to and abase the person 
speaking, do not arise. Conversely, where personal government is 
absolute, verbal self-humiliations and verbal exaltations of others 
assume exaggerated forms. Communities such as we find in Siam, 
where every subject is a slave of the king, are those in which the 
inferior calls himself dust under the feet of the superior, while 
ascribing to the superior transcendent powers, and where the 
forms of address, even between equals, avoid naming the person 
addressed. It isin social organizations like that of China, where 
there is no check on the power of the ‘“‘ Imperial Supreme,” that the 
phrases of adulation and humility, first used in intercourse with 
rulers and afterwards spreading, have elaborated to such extremes 
that in inquiring another’s name the form is— May I presume to 
ask what is your noble surname and your eminent name ?”’ while the 
reply is—‘ The name of my cold (or poor) family is ——, and my 
ignoble name is ——.” Or again, if we ask where occur the most 
elaborate misuses of pronouns initiated by ceremony, we find them 
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among the Japanese, over whom chronic wars long ago established 
a despotism which acquired divine prestige. 

So, too, on comparing the Europe of past times, characterized 
by social structures developed by, and fitted for, perpetual fighting, 
with modern Europe, in which, though fighting on a large scale 
occurs, it is the temporary rather than the permanent form of social 
activity, we observe that complimentary expressions, now less used, are 
also less exaggerated. Nor does the contrast fail when we put side 
by side the modern European societies that are organized in greater 
degree for war, like those of the Continent, and our own society, not 
so well organized for war ; or when we put side by side the regulative 
parts of our own society, which are developed by militancy, with the 
industrial parts. Flattering superlatives and expressions of devotion 
are less profuse here than they are abroad; and much as the use of 
complimentary language has diminished among our ruling classes in 
recent times, there still remains a greater use of it than among the 
industrial classes—especially those of the industrial classes who have 
no direct relations with the ruling classes. 

These connexions are obviously, like previous ones, necessary. 
Should any one say that along with the enforced obedience which 
military organization implies, and which characterizes the whole of 
a society framed for military action, there naturally go forms of 
address not expressing submission ; and if, conversely, he should say 
that along with the active exchanging of produce, money, services, 
&e., freely carried on, which characterizes the life of an industrial 
society, there naturally go exaggerated eulogies of others and servile 
depreciations of self, his proposition would be manifestly absurd ; 
and the absurdity of this hypothetical proposition serves to bring 
into view the truth of the actual proposition opposed to it. 

HeErBER? SPENCER. 
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In the midst of Ministerialist exultation at the triumph achieved by 
Lord Beaconsfield at Berlin in the restoration of Ottoman sovereignty 
over the crests of the Balkans, we pause to contrast what English 
diplomacy has really won with what the country was told little 
more than a month ago it was about to win. 

Lord Salisbury’s Circular bears date the Ist of April. It dissected 
mercilessly the Preliminary Peace of San Stefano. It showed, 
sometimes hypercritically, but sometimes justly, in what respects 
that instrument offended against the rights of England, and, still 
more, against those of Europe. Prince Gortchakoff answered it on 
the 9th. His arguments on matters of detail might be sound or 
might be unsound; but the most vigorous of its retorts was the 
censure that the Circular was purely negative; that it contained no 
practical proposals for the solution of the difficulties of which Lord 
Salisbury himself did not deny the existence. English Conser- 
vatives, far from seeing any fault in the Foreign Secretary’s absti- 
nence from counter suggestions to those of San Stefano, discovered 
therein his master skill and loyalty to Europe. Russia had broken 
the Treaty of Paris of 1856 by not respecting the independence and 
the territorial integrity of the Ottoman Empire. She had broken 
the Treaty of London of 1871 by liberating herself from the engage- 
ments of 1856, and modifying its stipulations without “the consent 
of the contracting Powers.” It was for her to come before the bar 
of Europe with the plans she had to offer for repairing the structure 
that Europe had built up, and she had demolished. When Prince 
Bismarck was supposed to have been making overtures for a preli- 
minary Conference, at which a programme should be prepared for 
the future Congress, the self-appointed interpreters of the Ministerial 
mind, and keepers of that elastic thing the Ministerial conscience, 
professed to be shocked. Russia must first array herself in peni- 
tential garb and submit herself in form to the judgment of the 
Court of the nations, before scandalized England could allow herself 
even to take international cognizance that things were not as they 
had been left in 1856, with the modification introduced in 1871. 
What peer who listened on the 8th of April to the Prime Minister’s 
reprobation of the ‘secrecy and mystery” which had clothed the 
negotiations between Russia and the Porte, could have imagined 
that, in the course of a few weeks, the English Foreign Office would 
be conducting with Russia negotiations infinitely more seeret and 
mysterious? Who could have supposed the enthusiastically 
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received declaration that all questions in dispute between Russia 
and the Porte should be made matter of discussion in the Congress, 
would be found by the Prime Minister, and by his obedient Cabinet, 
compatible with a pledge, before two months were over, by the 
Queen’s Government to “dispute no articles of the Preliminary 
Peace of San Stefano which are not modified by the two preceding 
points, if, after the articles have been duly discussed in Congress, 
Russia persist in maintaining them?” But these are difficulties and 
incongruities for Lord Beaconsfield and Lord Salisbury to explain to 
their inopportunely applauding followers. The question that the 
Conservative rank and file, including such Cabinet Ministers as Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach, have to answer is, how they can still remain 
comfortably satisfied that it has been left to a Conservative Govern- 
ment to recall to Europe the faith of treaties, and the imperative 
obligation on one party to a compact never to go behind the backs 
of the other parties to it, and cut a knot which half a dozen joined 
in tying. 

If Lord Cranbrook’s rhetoric at Bradford meant anything, if Mr. 
Cross at Preston laid emphasis on any principle, it was that no one 
Power is free to contract itself with another Power out of treaties 
by which several Powers have agreed they should be jointly and 
severally bound. It would be an insult to the English understanding 
to argue that this principle is not violated by the Secret Agreement 
of May 30, because the other Powers at the Congress are at liberty 
to dissent from the terms Russia and Great Britain have, through 
their Ministers, accepted. The other Powers are no longer at 
liberty when two of their fellow contracting parties have engaged 
themselves previously to accept certain conclusions. Prince Bis- 
mark has been fond of comparing himself, in respect of the 
litigant cabinets concerned in the settlement of the Eastern Ques- 
tion, to a broker. Rather, in a more popular sense of the term, 
Lord Beaconsfield and Lord Salisbury are the brokers ; but they are 
brokers who have become parties to a knock-out. At present no 
evidence even has been produced that the other Powers represented at 
the Congress had any intimation of the Secret Agreement. Nothing 
could have cured the vice inherent in it ab initio from the point of 
view of the Conservative Government; but at any rate common 
decorum might have suggested that it should have been announced 
to the Congress at the commencement of its sittings. So far as we 
know at present, but for the deliberate indiscretion of some con- 
fidant of one or other of the conspirators, the Congress would never 
have heard that it was gravely consulting on a number of foregone 
conclusions. Certainly the English public had no suspicion of the 
intrigue. The opponents of the Government have often complained, 
as did Prince Gortchakoff in his answer to Lord Salisbury’s Circular, 
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that Ministers never seemed to know what they wanted of Russia. 
They resisted the solution Russia offered of the difficulty ; they pro- 
pounded no alternative. Obviously the right course was for them to 
specify the changes and amendments they desired to read into the 
Treaty of San Stefano. That treaty was defective and unjust in a 
variety of points and ways. Lord Beaconsfield and his Foreign 
Secretary would have had the concurrence of all Parliament and the 
whole nation in stating frankly what the arrangement wanted, to 
make it possible for England to accede to it when it should be dis- 
cussed before a Congress. That course would have guided Russia 
and Europe, and would not have pledged Great Britain against pre- 
ferring some other scheme after conference with the assembled 
Powers of Europe. Any such policy was always met by Ministers in 
Parliament and out of Parliament witha Non possumus. They were 
unable even to find out what they wanted without open concert with 
the other parties to the Treaty of Paris. Even while they were 
making these professions, they must have been engaged in framing 
a sort of scheme of concurrent endowment out of the Ottoman 
Empire. They must have been promising Russia privately that if 
she would play the game of England, England in her turn would 
play the game of Russia. Russia might have Bessarabia; Russia 
might have Batoum; she might wrest the former by force from 
Roumania, and the latter by force from the Porte. But in return 
England, not even Europe conjointly, but England, was to be given 
by Russia a clear title to protect, dune mesure spéciale, her Indian 
Empire, under the guise of Turkey in Asia, from the ambition, real 
or imaginary, of Russia. 

Whether the Peace of San Stefano, as modified by the Secret 
Agreement, or as about to be modified by the Berlin Congress, 
be very superior to the Peace of San Stefano in its original 
shape; whether the modifications, good, bad, or indifferent, could 
not have been secured without threats of an European war, are ques- 
tions we have not yet examined. Whatever the character of the 
Russian concessions, it is clear that they have been obtained by the 
Conservative Cabinet in a manner which every speech made by pro- 
minent Conservative statesmen had denounced with the most violent 
anticipatory condemnation. The changes, however, in the stipula- 
tions of San Stefano, such as they are, have cost this country at 
least six millions, and they must be worth considering. 

Lord Salisbury, in his famous Circular, complained of the size and 
probable strength of the new Bulgaria; he has succeeded, by the 
Secret Agreement, in cutting it in two; and the Congress appears 
to have sanctioned the arrangement. The extraordinary argument 
which has impressed many Englishmen, seems to have been that any 
free Bulgaria was an evil, and that the smaller and weaker Bulgaria 
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could be made, the less the inconvenience. It was the same kind of 
reasoning which induced the Duke of Wellington to pare down the 
Hellenic kingdom to a size which left it only large enough to be a 
nucleus, not for national development, but for national conspiracies. 
The best hope for the region which constitutes Bulgaria was, that the 
state should be as wide and powerful and consolidated as possible. A 
weak Bulgaria may seek support and scope for ambition by truckling 
to Russia; a strong Bulgaria would have been as jealous of Russian 
influence as Roumania now is. Whatever strength was to accrue, in 
Lord Salisbury’s judgment, from a Bulgarian state to Russia, will 
still manifestly accrue so far as the country north of the Balkans is 
concerned. We make Lord Salisbury and Lord Beaconsfield a present 
of such benefit as the world and civilization will derive from the 
JEgean coast being left to stagnate under the sceptre of the Porte, 
instead of becoming, in the hands of a young and vigorous state, a 
communication between Western Europe and the rich country washed 
by the Agean on one side and the Black Sea on the other. A Govern- 
ment which has always set its face against any sentimental compas- 
sion for the oppression suffered by the Christian subjects of the Porte, 
suddenly awoke to a tender pity for the wrongs that “a consider- 
able mass of population which is Greek in race and sympathy ” would 
suffer by being “merged in the dominant Slav majority.” Had 
Lord Salisbury proposed that territories where the Greek population 
predominates should be annexed to the Hellenic kingdom, his indig- 
nation at the Russian programme would have assumed a practical 
form. Otherwise we believe it would be better both for Greeks and 
for Bulgarians had a section of the population of high administrative 
capacity been left to attemper a mass of peasants who, with all their 
good qualities of tenacity and laboriousness, have too little variety 
of character and versatility to develop at once the faculty of self- 
government. The one thing needed is that a wide region which 
has been misgoverned should be well governed, and much of the 
controversy as to the proportions of the Slav and the Greek and the 
Turkish elements in the population is little more than ethnological 
hair-splitting. But Lord Beaconsfield and Lord Salisbury show 
much anxiety to revive the military power of the Ottoman Empire 
in regions that it has trampled on for centuries; they seem to think 
the happiness and prosperity of the mass of the population a merely 
secondary and sentimental object. Europe was longing to see the 
Congress discover a means for replacing Turkey in Europe by 
something which should be neither Russian nor Ottoman; we are 
bidden to be jubilant because a Prime Minister, who laments that 
the Turk has been driven from the Danube, has brought him back 
in the train of England at any rate as far as the Balkans. Instead 
of the regeneration of a people we have a diplomatic victory. 
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Lord Salisbury expressed fear in his Circular that the provision 
in the Peace of San Stefano for throwing the shield of Russian 
protection over Russian monks and travelling ecclesiastics or 
pilgrims, would be converted into a means of maintaining a system 
of Russian espionage in Turkey. It may have been so designed ; 
but we fail to see how the Sultan’s promise to Europe to protect 
equally on Mount Athos the monks of other nationalities besides the 
Russian will have any tendency to obviate the danger. The Circular 
dwelt much on the Russian stipulation that improved institutions for 
Thessaly and Epirus should be established under Russian supervision. 
We entirely concur in Lord Salisbury’s criticism ; but its teeth were 
drawn by Prince Gortchakoff’s answer to the Circular, in which he 
explained that the Porte was left free by the stipulation to consult 
the representatives of other Powers before putting in force the new 
institutions for these Greek provinces of*Turkey. No blame can be 
imputed to the Secret Agreement for giving the other Powers equal 
consultative rights over Thessaly and Epirus with Russia. But neither 
does the stipulation deserve any special praise. It simply carries 
out the construction Prince Gortchakoff had declared the treaty 
really bore. That construction, probably, had the question been put, 
he would have been ready without compulsion to adopt. Again, the 
Circular represented the extension of Bulgaria to the Black Sea, the 
alienation of Bessarabia from Roumania, and the acquisition of 
Batoum, as so many means for making “ the will of Russia dominant 
over the whole vicinity of the Black Sea.” If these stipulations of San 
Stefano be so many menaces to Europe, so is the Secret Agreement, 
which, while it maintains a very restricted control of the Sultan over 
Southern Bulgaria, does not veto its extension to the Black Sea, 
acquiesces in “the compulsory alienation of Bessarabia from Rou- 
mania,” and surrenders to Russia “ the important harbour of Batoum.”’ 
To Lord Salisbury, in publishing his Circular in the beginning of 
April, the Russian conquests in Armenia appeared formidable perils 
to Asiatic Turkey and to British commerce. He and Lord Beacons- 
field still hold them to be perils to Turkey; but they are ready to 
abide the danger on condition Russia yields them the right to spend 
British blood and treasure in fighting the battles of the Porte against 
further Russian encroachments. The Circular spoke of the Russian 
conditions for the payment of a war indemnity as a covert mode of 
establishing a mortgage over the whole Ottoman Empire. We are 
not defending the Peace of San Stefano, and the arrangement for 
the war indemnity may have been so designed: Prince Gortchakoff, 
in his reply to the Circular, denies that it was. But whether the 
denial were true or untrue, Great Britain by the Secret Agreement is 
made to accept mere assurances, such as Prince Gortchakoff’s own, 
that Russia had no intention of commuting the indemnity for indefi- 
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nite territorial acquisitions. Subject to these assurances, Lord Bea- 
consfield and Lord Salisbury pledge the country not to contest what- 
ever final decision Russia shall arrive at with respect to the amount. 

Lord Salisbury had himself observed in his Circular that such a 
treaty as that of San Stefano is not to be judged by the separate and 
individual operation of its provisions. It is their combined effect in 
tending to “depress, almost to the point of entire subjection, the 
political independence of the government of Constantinople” which 
Lord Salisbury dreads. That result, he thinks, or thought up to 
the beginning of April, arose “not so much from the language of 
any single article in the treaty, as from the operation of the instru- 
ment as a whole.” Lord Salisbury proceeds: ‘ A discussion limited 
to articles selected by one Power in the Congress would be an 
illusory remedy for the dangers to English interests, and to the per- 
manent peace of Europe, which would result from the state of 
things which the treaty proposes to establish.” His remedy for this 
grave condition of things was to settle the most material articles 
in this treaty in secret council with Russia. England and Russia 
thus in effect, by deciding on the rest between themselves, selected 
the articles to which the discussion in Congress should be limited. 
If the discussion so limited be not “an illusory remedy” for the 
perils to England and Europe, it will not be the merit of the Con- 
servative Cabinet. 

We were never alarmed by Russia’s supposed threat to reserve 
certain articles of the Peace of San Stefano as matters with which 
Europe had no concern. The threat, in the first place, would not 
have been acted upon. Even if it had been, Europe would have 
been in no worse, but, on the contrary, in a yet better position than 
in the absence of a Congress altogether. Neither should we have 
perceived any impropriety in a separate negotiation between England 
and Russia on the basis of the Peace of San Stefano. But there is a 
grievous scandal in the eyes of Europe, in an English Minister first 
declaring the incapacity of this or that party to an international 
compact to negotiate for its amendment without the consent and 
co-operation of the rest, and then doing the very thing he had 
denounced. A yet more practical offence is committed against Par- 
liament and the British nation, by removing the consideration of 
stipulations which must affect every taxpayer in the kingdom, from 
the free criticism of those whom they concern as intimately as the 
Turks themselves. The decisions of plenipotentiaries must come for 
review before the Legislature ; but it is impossible to take hold of a 
compact which binds and fetters the discussion of the nation’s repre- 
sentatives ata Congress not to moot particular matters, or, if they be 
mooted, to pronounce upon them according to a pre-arrangement. 
The nation appointed plenipotentiaries to concert with Europe a 
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settlement of the Eastern Question ; it now finds that, before entering 
on their functions, they signed away secretly half their powers. 

The clamour for war, rather than brook the impulse given to 
Russian ambition by the Peace of San Stefano, has resulted in the 
weakening of Bulgaria by its division into two, and by the southern 
province being shorn of one half of its coast line. Let Bulgaria be 
as industrious as it may in producing the fruits of the field ; it will 
owe it to a British Minister that it is not allowed to export them for 
itself. We wonder what impression this portentous change will 
leave on the minds of those who repeated so valiantly a Minister’s 
braggadocio of the capacity of Great Britain to maintain one, two, 
or shite campaigns against the inroads of Northern encroachment. If 
the diplomatic wrangle had issued in one, two, or three campaigns, then 
two Bulgarias instead of one, and a revival of the baleful shadow of 
Ottoman domination in Roumelia, would have been the glorious prize 
we might have hoped tosecure inexchange for a hundred thousand lives 
and a couple of hundred million pounds. But the diplomatic victories 
of Lord Beaconsfield and Lord Salisbury have, unfortunately, not ended 
here. The taste for secret treaties grows; and the Memoranda of 
May 380 are evidently not the only ‘“‘ Memoranda ” of which the British 
public has at the good pleasure of its Conservative Ministers to learn 
the existence. Lael Beaconsfield and Lord Salisbury have contracted, 
themselves out of any right to contest at the Congress the advance of 
the Russian frontier in Armenia which, “ they do not hide from 
themselves, may result in grave dangers.” Whatever menaces, as, 
according to the Memoranda of May 30, does this extension of the 
Russian frontier, “the tranquillity of the populations of Turkey in 
Asia,” menaces the tranquillity of the Turkish Empire generally. 
But to place the security and tranquillity of the Turkish Empire 
under the protection of an European guarantee was the object of the 
Treaty of Paris of 1856; and the end, we were told, the belligerent 
demeanour of the British Government in 1878 had in view, was to 
assert and vindicate the vitality of this guarantee. Yet on the 
380th of May Lord Salisbury signed away the right of Great Britain 
to assent to any measures of opposition that the European conclave 
might concert against this Russian menace to the tranquillity of the 
Ottoman Empire. Great Britain has been made to barter the old 
right of Europe for a new right for herself. As circumstances 
change, the sanction of treaties necessarily changes, and Great Britain 
might have fairly repudiated her obligation to maintain an European 
right which Europe had virtually abandoned. But the position 
throughout of the Conservative Ministry has been that Europe had 
not abandoned its right, and that Great Britain had not repudiated, 
and would not repudiate, her obligation to maintain that right. The 
threat of war to uphold the right of Europe to interfere between 
Russia and Turkey has transformed itself into a right of England, 
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so far as regards the Turkish dominions in Asia, to exclude the right 
of any European Power but herself so to interfere. 

This special obligation on Great Britain to protect Turkey in Asia 
goes apparently very far beyond a simple guarantee. It is not known 
as yet even whether the Porte has itself consented to our patronage. 
We may possibly find ourselves compelled to coerce our protégé, and 
forbid it by force of arms from entering into compromising engage- 
ments with more agreeable and complaisant guardians than ourselves. 
What if we should discover in some future year that the Sultan had 
been coquetting with the Czar? It would, we suppose, be our treaty 
duty and right to guide him back, even by duress, into the straight 
path of allegiance to ourselves. In the best of circumstances, we 
make ourselves responsible for the good government of Turkey in 
Asia, responsible to the conflicting and oppressed populations it 
contains, responsible, further, to Europe, including Russia, for seeing 
that an end is put to the scandals of tyranny and anarchy which have 
hitherto called aloud for international intervention. The obligation 
is a terrible burden for any nation to take upon itself; it is a burden 
such as no Minister since the Treaty of Dover has had the audacity 
to impose upon the English nation .without its own privity and 
consent. 


While the principles of British freedom have been suffering tem- 
porary eclipse from a Ministerial spirit of intrigue, Liberalism has 
won a welcome triumph on the continent of Europe in the electoral 
victory of the Belgian Liberals. Belgian popular feeling runs 
always in grooves parallel to that of France, and the national con- 
demnation by France of the 16th of May has been almost as of 
course followed by the defeat of the Belgian Ultramontanes. In 
some respects a term of Ultramontane ascendancy has not been 
without its uses. It is an answer to those who assert that a con- 
stitution based on liberty will crush all but its professed friends— 
that on the plea of hatred of intolerance it will be itself cruelly 
intolerant. The reactionaries have shown at the polls that they 
were free to prove that the nation was with them; their defeat has 
now testified that, though they may win their way to office, they 
cannot so pervert the essence of the constitution as to secure them- 
selves against ejectment, as soon as the people have had time to 
bethink themselves who are the truest custodians of their liberties. 
M. Frére’Orban has, however, now before him the task of training 
the people to understand better than hitherto to what conclusions 
Ultramontanism logically leads. The creation of a Ministry of 
Public Instruction is a wise though tardy step in a kingdom 
the breath of whose nostrils is liberty, but which has hitherto 
allowed the Roman Catholic clergy to monopolise the practical 
conduct of education. The Roman Catholic Church in Belgium, 
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on its part, if it restrict itself to its proper religious functions, may 
hope to retain the religious allegiance of the nation. Victories such 
as that won at the election before the last, by identifying it with a 
political cause, degrade it into the Church of a section of the com- 
munity, and compel the more energetic half of the population to a 
political rivalry which may end in an ecclesiastical secession. 

In the United States the recrudescence of Democratic indignation 
at incidents connected with the election of President Hayes has 
thrown a cloud on the President’s title. Two resolutions passed on 
the 14th of June by the House of Representatives, disavowing any 
power in Congress or in Courts to reverse the previous decision of 
Congress in Mr. Hayes’s favour, will not retrieve the deterioration of 
authority before the world which cannot but have ensued from proof 
that the head of the State owes his position to the party zeal of forgers. 
The struggle it required to induce the House of Representatives to 
provide for payment of the sum awarded by the arbitrators to 
Canada, as the balance due on the comparative value of reciprocal 
Canadian and United States fishery privileges, has lowered the credit 
of the House as much as does the original taint in his title that of 
the President. Little weight can be attached to questionings of an 
arbitrator’s appointment, and of the competency of a tribunal to 
make an award after the withdrawal of one of its members, when 
the objections are supported by arguments which would make inter- 
national arbitration a mockery. 

In Germany the month began with a second attempt on the life 
of the German Emperor. The crime of Sunday, June 2, was the 
act of a man, not a workman by origin or associations, but who is 
charged with having had some connection with the Social Democrats. 
Whatever his relations with them, his madness, in the present mood 
of Germany, will be a blow to that party in the first place, and may 
very probably influence injuriously for a time the prospects even of 
the German Liberal party. That party has maintained less direct 
relations with Socialism than the Ultramontanes or German Conser- 
vatives themselves. But any innovation is set down by the masses 
to the score of Liberalism. The Liberals, on the pretext that 
Socialists are Liberals, will have to bear some of the brunt of a deed 
they abhor, done by a man whom the Socialists themselves absolutely 
repudiate. Prince Bismarck, in obtaining the dissolution of the 
Reichsrath, on the plea that it refused to grant the Government the 
extraordinary powers of coercion it demanded after Hédel’s attempt 
on the Emperor, has manifested clearly enough his intention to 
make Conservative and reactionary capital out of the assumed affinity 
of Liberalism with Socialism. It will not be seen till the elections 
of next year to what degree, if at all, he has succeeded in what 
appears to be his policy. 

June 26, 1878. 














